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Coming Meetings 
1933 
Oil Equipment and Engineering 
Exposition, Convention Hall and 


Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., May 22 
to 28. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, national industrial lu- 
brication meeting, Nittany Lion 
Inn, State College, Pa., May 25, 26. 


Fire and Safety Marshals, Na 
tional Petroleum Association, Brad- 
ford, Pa., June, 2, 3. 


American Oil Burner Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 12 to 
16. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
June 26 to 30. 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association, State College, Pa., June 
29, 30. 


World Petroleum Congress, Im- 
perial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington, London, 
England, July 19 to 25. 

National Petroleum Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Sept. 20, 21, 22. 


International Gas Conference and 
annual meeting, American Gas As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 25 to 30. 


American Petroleum Institute, 
annual meeting, Chicago, Oct. 24, 
25, 26. 
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East Texas on Pump by July if Present 


Rate of Production Continues 





eee 





HOUSTON, May 13 

N EFFECT of the pres- 

ent breakdown in pro- 

duction control of East 

Texas will be the creation of 

an immediate market for more 

than $50,000,000 worth = of 

pumping equipment to recover 

the crude oil from its more than 
10,000 wells. 

The future rate of exploita- 
tion will govern the field’s 
transition from the flowing to 
pumping well stage; but vir- 
tually all authorities are agreed 
that continued production at 
the 1,000,000 barrels daily rate, 
as at present, will put East 
Texas on the beam by July. 

Lowered daily rates of pro- 
duction would stave off the 
pumping stage a few weeks, or 
months, longer. How much 
longer depends upon too many 
factors to make estimates more 
than broadly possible. 

The one certain phase of the 
situation measured by _ petro- 
leum analysts is that the drop 
in bottom hole pressures al- 
ready recorded insures’ that 
1933 is the last year that East 
Texas may be regarded as an 
economic menace. The indus- 
try will enter the high gasoline 
consuming season of 1934 with 
the field definitely out of the 
way as a flowing proposition. 
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By Paul Wagner 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


An accelerated rate of pres- 
sure decline will be reached in 
the later stage of the field’s 
flowing life, but even now it is 
estimated the loss is between 
three and seven pounds daily. 
Based on average bottom hole 
pressure of 1325 pounds at- 


tributed to the field May 7, 
the drop now would be to a 


Predicts Pumping by July 


By Telegraph 

HOUSTON, May 15.—Testifying 
before the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission at an East Texas prora- 
tion hearing May 15, F. E. Heath, 
Sun Oil Co. engineer, predicted 
that the present rate of produc- 
tion would result in the _ field 
reaching the pumping stage some 
time in July. 

When the field was temporarily 
shut down April 6, average bot- 
tom hole pressure in the field was 
1334 pounds, Mr. Heath said. 
During the shut-down the average 
pressure rose to 1378 pounds. On 
May 8 the average pressure was 
1313 pounds, an average decline 
of 5.31 pounds per day since 
April 25 when the field was re- 
opened, he said Sun_ records 
showed. Records of some other 
companies show a somewhat 
smaller pressure loss. 


level of about 1300 pounds. 

Few technologists believe 
the field will flow after bottom 
hole pressures decline below 
1050 pounds, and 1000 pounds 
may be considered conserva- 
tive. 

As an example of pressure 
drop acceleration, one company 
with large acreage and there- 
fore somewhat protected prop- 
erty found that 13 days after 
reopening of East Texas 11 of 
its wells averaged 2.6 pounds 
daily decline. Three days later 
the average decline of its wells 
had reached 38.2 pounds daily. 

In the areas of immoderate 
withdrawals of crude one in- 
stance was reported of a well 
showing pressure drops of near- 
ly 14 pounds daily. Eight and 
ten-pound drops were frequent 
and field reports indicated an 
average decline of approximate- 
ly 5.8 pounds on tests made. 

When East Texas was regu- 
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lated to 325,000 barrels daily 


the bottom hole pressure de- 
cline, by contrast, was five- 
tenths of a pound to the mil- 


lion barrels of oil recovered. 
Now the rate is 10 or 11 times 
that amount ‘and _ increasing 
steadily. 

Mishandling of the field by 
proration authorities, who have 
been largely responsible for the 
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immoderate allowable 
of 750,000 barrels daily, has 
emphasized several damaging 
results in addition to the excess 
exploitation which now brings 
total production of the area to 
about 1,000,000 barrels daily. 

The industry will be forced 
to expend immediately upwards 
of $50,000,000 for pumping 
equipment that otherwise it 
might not have found necessary 
for several years; the 114,000- 
acre field, which probably 
would have recovered 1,800,- 
000,000 barrels final production 
now may be estimated to yield 
ultimately only about 1,140,- 
000,000 barrels; the total flow- 
ing recovery probably will not 
exceed 400,000,000 barrels as 
compared with at least 800,- 
000,000 barrels of the present 
‘reserve that should have been 
taken out under flowing meth- 
ods. 

Based on the foregoing cal- 
culations it is estimated that 
the proper handling of East 
Texas by agencies charged with 
the conservation of natural re- 
sources would have permitted 
crude oil prices to be main- 
tained at an average of $l a 
barrel and that there would 
have been averted: 

Loss in decreased 

recovery 
Loss in market 
price of first 
400,000,000 barrels 


present 


$660,000,000 


produced, at least 200,000,000 

Cost of pumping 

400,000,000 bar- 

rels unnecessarily 

at 20c barrel above 

normal lifting ex- 

pense Be TARR 80,000,000 

-, | | Sennen: $920,000,000 
Cost of pumping equipment 


installation is not included in 
the foregoing installation, as it 
eventually would have to be 
charged to the recovery expense 
of the field anyhow. Could this 
expenditure have been de- 
ferred until a more propitious 
time, however, the industry 
would have been in better po- 
sition to pay it. 

The loss incident to the mis- 
handling of East Texas is in- 
calculable as applied to lowered 
returns to land and royalty 
owners, as well as operating 
companies; in the dissipation of 
reserves of operators whose 
main dependence for future re- 
serves were in that territory, 
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and who must begin next year 
and thereafter to protect their 
refinery needs by extensive re- 
placement operations; the de- 
pressing effect of East Texas on 
oil districts elsewhere in the 
state and United States, and the 
billions of dollars toll thus re- 
sulting from the political tink- 
ering of the past. 

Although the field soon will 
be on the pump, if present with- 
drawal rates continue, it can- 
not, of course, be dismissed as 
a source of crude supply. The 
10,026 wells now drilled in the 
field will easily pump an aver- 
age of 100 barrels daily for a 
long time. This would equal 
the present rate of withdrawal. 
But it will require a much high- 
er price than 25 cents to get 
the oil out. 

On the pump the advantage 
of the persistent proration vio- 
lator will be lost as will that 
of the skimming plant buyer 





of ‘‘hot’’ oil who has been dis- 
rupting the refined oil market 
because of his cheap crude. Re- 
sponsible producers then will 
get the “breaks’’ because their 
pumping cost on fair sized tracts 
will be far less than those of 


the one, two or three-well 
tracts. 
Another important fact is 


that enforcement of proration 
in a pumping field is much simp- 
ler. There is visible evidence 
when a well is pumping. 

Exact figures on current East 
Texas production are not ob- 
tainable. Reports on oil moved 
from the field continue to indi- 
cate a production well over 1,- 
000,000 barrels daily. Fewer 
operators now are holding their 
oil off the market since the 
price has been standardized at 
25 cents per barrel. Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. now has 
posted 25 cents after having no 
fixed posting for several days. 


Humble Pays Million for Half 
Of Wildcat Block in Texas 


HOUSTON, May 13 


URCHASE by the Humble 
Poi & Refining Co. of a half 

interest in a  10,000-acre 
block of the Magnolia Petrole- 
um Co., at Tomball, northern 
Harris county, for a considera- 
tion of $1,000,000, is confirmed. 
The Humble probably will op- 
erate the property on which two 
structurally “high’’ wildeat test 
wells are at the point of com- 
pletion. 


The Tomball area is so cer- 
tainly established in the minds 
of the industry as a new oil 
field of the Conroe type that the 
Humble a week ago bought a 
seventeen-sixty fourths operat- 
ing interest in the leaseholds of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Kansas, 
amounting to several thousand 
acres. Humble already owned 
full leasehold rights to several 
thousand acres additional. 


Structural data disclosed by 
the drilling of the Magnolia’s 
two test wells on the old Vacu- 
um Oil Co. geophysical block 
at Tomball has indicated an oil 
field of 10,000 acres or more of 
the Conroe type. Production is 





expected at approximately 5500 
teet as compared with 5200 feet 
at Conroe, the Tomball area be- 
ing down the Coastal plains 
dip. 

The Magnolia No. 1 Martens 
test in the Joseph House survey 
had resumed drilling after a 
week’s shutdown and was last 
reported coring ahead at 5297 
feet, between 748 and 790 feet 
below the top of the Hockley- 
ensis marker formation, de- 
pending on whose paleontologi- 
cal determination is considered 
the most accurate. The No. 1 
Kobs test, two miles south of 
the Martens, was rotating with 
hole bottomed at 5090 feet. 

At Conroe, 20 miles northeast 
of Tomball, the daily production 
of Montgomery county had 
climbed to 74,000 barrels over 
the week-end. The more than 
350-well wells in the main Con- 
roe pay at approximately 5200 
feet were prorated at 60,000 
barrels daily by the railroad 
commission. Production from 20 
wells at upper levels, which the 
commission has made no effort 
to prorate, had reached to 14,- 
288 barrels daily May 11. 
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THE EDITORS VIEWPOINT 








How About a Penny a Barrel 
By Warren C. Platt, Editor 


HE oil industry has paid a big price for its ed- 
T iscation on proration. And the education, sad 

to relate, is not yet completed. For this phrase 
we are indebted to W. T. Holliday, president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, one of the chief 
sufferers from two and more levels of crude 
prices, because he has to buy all his crude oil at 
the posted price and sell its products against 
products from cheap and bootleg crude. 

Proration is a fine thing and it, or unit opera- 
tion, have worked well in some fields where the 
operating companies were honest with each 
other. But when it gets into the rough and 
tumble fighting of politics and politicians prora- 
tion seems to be something entirely different. 

Fine spun theories must be gauged on their 
contact with hungry political workers. When 
Henry L. Doherty first brought up his unit opera- 
tion he cushioned his remarks with the statement 
that the most honest part of our government is 
the federal portion of it and that, as a practical 
matter, the sooner we put proration there the 
better and cheaper. 

But a lot of lawyers got the thing all gummed 
up with constitutionality and Mr. Doherty was 
coaxed out on that limb instead of staying on the 
one on which he was perched, towit that regard- 
less of constitutionality you get more honest 
politicians at Washington than you do in state 
capitols. 

Of course Mr. Doherty could not and did not 
say just exactly that, but we take it that was 
what he meant and we agree with him. 

A lot of fine constitutional lawyers drove the 
industry back to the states and here we are with 
proration, orders and the state’s military estab- 
lishments, and proration is a joke. It was com- 
mon talk over at Oklahoma City that for 10 cents 
a barrel you could produce all the oil you wanted. 
The rate in East Texas must be a great deal 
less. 

We are not unsold on proration or the idea 
that the states can enforce it but some times we 
wonder if our grand children will ever profit by 
it, or even their children, A certain law against 
strong drink didn’t seem to dry up the country 
although it had much moral and physical reason 
behind it. 

East Texas, as an oil field, is one of the great 
crimes against civilization. Down in East Texas 
they don’t look at it in just that way. To them, 
in a poverty stricken country, the oil boom, is 
much to be desired. They want enough money 
today to pay off the mortgage, send daughter 
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and son to the university, buy a new car and put 
aside a few dollars against old age. 

You can’t blame them, when you see the coun- 
try, for that point of view, but today East Texas 
under “‘proration’”’ is wrecking the oil industry. 
And this oil industry has long since ceased to 
consist of John D. Rockefeller. There are a 
million and more people of all walks of life hold- 
ing its stocks and they are being impoverished 
by the East Texas field. 

East Texas, the biggest good oil field in the 
history of the world, has just run hog wild. It 
got all tangled up with politics and politicians. 
Proration became a joke. Production was per- 
mitted there sufficient to wipe out a lot of other 
fields. Its gasoline came into many markets and 
wrecked them. Crude oil that did not pay the 
state tax and gasoline that evaded all taxes, 
wrecked most of the markets of this country. 

Proration under state management has so far 
failed dismally. Whether it ever can amount to 
anything under state management is a question. 
Certainly Texas and Oklahoma cannot by their 
history recommend state control of proration. 


OW we have a posted crude price of 25 cents 
a barrel in East Texas. You cannot pro- 
duce good spring water for that. 

Today fuel oil in tank cars is selling at a penny 
a barrel or $2 for a whole tank car of it, down in 
East Texas and some say you can get it for noth- 
ing if you provide the tank cars and take it away. 
Railroad sidings at the Gulf are filled with tank 
cars of fuel oil and crude accumulating demur- 
rage and freight charges until the railroad can- 
not even sell it for a fraction of their charges. 

The railoads in that territory have been 
equally hog wild and have moved crude that they 
must have known was produced illegally and 
these roads today are paying a penalty in that 
companies are finding other ways of moving their 
oil. 

So we get down to the heading of this editorial, 
‘““A Penny a Barrel for East Texas Crude.” It 
will raise havoc with the southwest, the banks 
and the people down there but if the residents of 
Texas will not honestly enforce proration then 
perhaps the best thing is for the oil industry to 
follow the market down even to a penny a barrel. 

Some time or other when some of the residents 
and operators in East Texas must pay for a ham- 
burger sandwich with five barrels of oil, that 
may bring them to their senses. 





Holmes to Continue Activities 


In Behalf of Conservation 


NEW YORK, May 13 
C. HOLMES will continue 
his activities in behalf of 

"conservation and stabiliza- 
tion in the oil industry although 
he no longer is an officer of The 
Texas Corp. and its operating 
subsidiary, The Texas Co. He 
remains a director. 

Mr. Holmes is now on a short 
vacation but will return to New 
York shortly and will probably 
have an office in the Chrysler 
building where The Texas Corp. 
has its headquarters also. 

In a statement to the press 
this week Mr. Holmes revealed 
a difference of opinions about 
policy had existed in The Texas 
Corp. This was shown in his let- 
ter of resignation as: chairman 
of the board on May 5, about 
10 days after he had been elect- 
ed to that position after seven 
years’ service as president of 
the company. He indicated in 
his statement that he would 
carry his fight as to policy to the 
corporation’s stockholders. 

Since the 1933 annual elec- 
tion of directors of The Texas 
Corp. was held last month, it is 
believed in New York that little 
can be done toward attempting 
to replace the present regime of 
the company before the next an- 
nual meeting except to line up 
stockholders who may have 
been in accord with the Holmes 
policies. 

These policies, Mr. Holmes 
stated, dealt with petroleum 
conservation, gasoline tax eva- 
sion and a general rationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry. His ac- 
tivities in behalf of these sub- 
jects are well known in the in- 
dustry. In his letter of resigna- 
tion he said: 

“It is very evident that this 
board differs with me decidedly 
in respect to the policies to be 
followed in carrying out neces- 
sary activities which I have 
thought, and still think, to be so 
vital to the best interest of the 
company, of the oil industry, 
and our nation. Until April 24, 
the day before our stockholders 


bo 


bo 


meeting, I conceived the policies 
which I have been following to 
be the policies of the company. 
Until then I did not know that 
these policies were considered 
by the board to be solely my 
policies, and that they were not 
in accord with the wishes of the 
board. 


“To permit you to tie my 
hands and to still my voice at 
a time such as this, when it is so 
apparent to anyone with under- 
standing and who has the pow- 
er, even in a slight degree, to 
assist in overcoming the factors 
that are so destructive to in- 
dustry and to the welfare and 
existence of great numbers of 
people throughout the world, is 
unthinkable. 


“Our differences 
with respect to these policies 
have become so irreconcilable 
that I, of necessity, hereby 
tender my resignation as chair- 
man of this board, to take effect 
immediately.”’ 

G. G. Allen and W. A. Fisher, 
two of the directors of The 
Texas Corp., were not present 
at the meetings of the board at 
which Mr. Holmes was elected 
chairman April 25 and W. S. S. 


of opinion 


ao 
Rodgers was elected to succeed 
him as president, and at which 
Mr. Holmes resigned as chair- 
man May 5. Mr. Allen, it is un- 
derstood, is a large stockholder 
and also representative of the 


Duke (tobacco) estate. Mr. 
Fisher is one of the Detroit 
family heavily interested in 


General Motors. 


It is understood the largest 
stock holding in the company is 
that of the John W. Gates 
estate which is not represented 
on the board. Important stock- 
holders are H. G. Lapham, Bos- 
ton, and J. H. Lapham, San An- 
tonio. The latter was elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee at the April 25 meeting. 
He succeeded T. J. Donoghue, 
Houston. 

Mr. Holmes had been active 
with The Texas organization 
since the company was formed 


in 1902. He joined the organiza- 
tion as manager of the refining 
department. With Fred T. Man- 
ley, at present a vice-president, 
he invented the Holmes-Manley 
cracking process. 


He became a director in 1906, 
a vice-president and chairman 
of the manufacturing and mar- 
keting committee in 1913, a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee in 1930, and president in 
1926. 


Besides his connection with 
The Texas Corp. as director and 
large stockholder, Mr. Holmes 
is a director of Chase National 
bank, New York, the Freeport- 
Texas Co. and the Sulphur Ex- 
port Corp. 


Sinclair Asks for More 
Oklahoma City Crude 


TULSA, May 138.—Sinclair 
Prairie Oil Marketing Co. has 
nominated 60,000 barrels daily 
for May as the amount of crude 
it is willing to buy from the Ok- 
lahoma City field. This is in 
addition to the 9500 barrels 
daily nominated late in April. 
The corporation commission as- 
signed the request for increased 
allowable for hearing on May 
16. 

Other large increases in nom- 
inations to buy Oklahoma City 
crude were reported to be prob- 
able if the Sinclair Prairie bid 
is allowed. The offer to take 
the additional 60,000 barrels 
daily is generally construed as 
evidence of this company’s be- 
lief that the day of bargains is 
here and that it is worth while 
to store considerable oil. 


Oklahoma City is not at this 
time yielding the amount of 
crude allowed for May, as some 
operators are refusing to sell at 
the 25-cent price. Daily allow- 
able is 159,000 barrels and pipe- 
line movements are around 25,- 
000 barrels under this figure. 


In the McPherson district of 
Kansas 47 wells have been shut 
in. The combined production of 
this group in April averaged 
5400 barrels daily. Under an 
order issued this week by the 
corporation commission of Kan- 
sas, production withheld be- 
cause of the low price may be 
taken in the future. 
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Benzol Makes Possible “Alky-Gas’ 


Cities Service 


NEW YORK, May 16 
EPRODUCTIONS of circu- 
R lars advertising an alcohol 
gasoline blend sold in Eng- 
land by Cities Service Oil Co., 
Ltd., which are being circulated 
through the middle west, tell 
only part of the story. The blend 
being marketed by the British 
subsidiary of Cities Service Co. 
is a blend of gasoline of export 
gerade, benzol and anhydrous al- 
cohol. The benzol and alcohol 
are British products and fit in 
with the ‘‘Buy British’ cam- 
paign being carried on through 
the British empire. 

Cities Service introduced an 
alcohol blend in England late 
iast year. It did not work be- 
cause the alcohol and gasoline is 
understood to have’ separated 
too much to be a satisfactory 
motor fuel. Benzol was then 
introduced in the blending and 
the resultant fuel has had ac- 
ceptance. 

Cities Service, it is stated on 
good authority, is using 16 per 
cent anhydrous alcohol, 9 per 
cent benzol and 75 per cent gas- 
oline. The blend is practical in 


England but, according to 
technologists connected with 


and not connected with Cities 
Service, it is impractical now in 
the United States. 

There is no appreciable dif- 
ference between the prices of al- 
cohol and gasoline in England 
because gasoline is much higher 
priced in England than in the 
United States. Alcohol is many 
times higher than gasoline in 
the United States. The retail 
price of gasoline in England is 
1 shilling 714% pence per impe- 
rial gallon. This is approxi- 
mately 26 cents per U. 5S. gal- 
lon. The blend being sold in 
England commands 2 pence pre- 
mium, or between 2 and 3 cents 
premium per U. 8. gallon. 

A high percentage of benzol 
is used in Cities Service motor 
fuel in England. Production of 
benzol in the United States is 
relatively less than in England. 
It would be impossible, technol- 
ogists say, to get ample benzol 
supply to use anywhere near as 
large a percentage of benzol in 
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the United States as in England 
to meet the American demand 
for motor fuel. 

Technologists are universal 
in their statement that the 
larger the percentage of anhy- 
drous alcohol used in blending 
with gasoline the more stable 
is the product. Benzol is a 
great aid in maintaining stabil- 
ity. This has been the experi- 
ence of Cities Service in Eng- 
land and one of the principal 
reasons why it continues to of- 
fer a fuel containing alcohol 
that fits in with the ‘“‘Buy Brit- 
ish’? campaign. 

The benzol is a British prod- 
uct. The anhydrous alcohol is 
made in the British Isles from 
molasses made from cane grown 
on British plantations in the 
British West Indies. 

Cities Service sets up these 


Thish is Shad News! 


By Telegraph 
PEKIN, Hll., May 15 

HE Save-the-Farmer-with-Al- 
one campaign which has 
raged the last few months through 
the corn belt, was a wee bit 
groggy today because it became 
known the movement to save the 
American farmer, particularly the 
middle western grain grower, 
was being suckled on alcohol made 
from molasses from Cuba and 
Louisiana. 

The anhydrous alcohol being 
used for Illinois and Iowa con- 
sumption in motor fuel has not 
come from the Pekin plant of the 
American Commercial Alcohol 
Corp. Jacob Younge, manager of 
that plant, let it be known for 
the sake of veracity. 
from Philadelphia. 

The Pekin plant has 600,000 
gallons of commercial grain alco- 
hol on hand but it is unwilling to 
spend $50,000 to $75,000 for 
equipment required to make an- 
hydrous alcohol until it is definite- 
ly Known whether the oil indus- 
try can be forced to be a Santa 
Claus to the farmer-alcohol group. 

Mr. Younge made his state- 
ment in a Pekin newspaper to cor- 
rect false claims that the alcohol 
being used in experiments here- 
abouts was a local product. 


It has come 


claims for the blend in the fol- 
der reproductions of which are 
being circulated in the middle 
west: 


“1. The entire absence of 
‘pinking’ or ‘knocking.’ 

“2. Greater flexibility and 
greater power output which 
means a much better top-gear 
performance, particularly no- 
ticeable in hill-climbing. 

“3. Assurance of higher max- 
imum speed and also greatly 
improved acceleration, because 
it permits a more advanced ig- 
nition timing to be used. 

“4, An increase in miles per 
gallon because of the better per- 
formance that will be obtained 
in top gear. 

“5. Assurance of a cleaner 
and cooler engine. This advan- 
tage is particularly noticeable 
in air-cooled motor cycle en- 
gines.’’ 

Just how much of the im- 
proved performance was due to 
the alcohol and how much to 
the benzol, would be difficult to 
state without extensive scientific 
experiments. 

The English, because of the 
high tax rates, use higher com- 
pression, higher speed engines 
than Americans use. This is 
because of the high tax rates 
based on rated horsepower 
which is gauged solely on the 
size of bore and number of cyl- 
inders. 

The sale of premium motor 
fuels has been increasing in 
England because of the swing 
to engines with high compres- 
sion ratios in order to get great- 
er actual power at a minimum 
rated horsepower. In the United 
States the sale of premium fuel 
has been decreasing since about 
midyear 1931. The decrease is 
believed to be due largely to 
the depression. 

It is feared by many in the 
oil industry that forcing alco- 
hol on the oil industry with its 
higher price, estimated at 2.6 
cents a gallon by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a 10 
per cent blend, would further 
reduce motor fuel demand in 
the United States. This is all 
aside from the actual loss of a 
large part of the market for 
gasoline that would be caused 
by the replacement of gasoline 
with the alcohol. 

The proponents of the blend 
have taken Cities Service fold- 
ers and placed on them stick- 
ers reading, ‘“‘The American 
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Public Wants to Know Why 
Grain Alcohol Blend Gasoline 
should not be used to save 
American farming, the founda- 
tion of American business, if it 
is good enough business of one 
of America’s largest oil com- 
panies against ‘Buy British’ 
propaganda?” 

The reasons, as given at Cities 
Service headquarters were that 
conditions are entirely different 
in Europe from conditions in 
the United States. These differ- 
ences were stated earlier in this 
article but the reason why alco- 
hol blends are opposed so 


strongly by both the petroleum 
and automotive industries at 
this time may be summed up 
in one clause, ‘‘Because alcohol 
blends are uneconomical.”’ 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, research 
chemist of the Universal Oil 
Products Co., speaking at a 
gathering at the Chemists’ Club 
in New York, May 11, said the 
petroleum industry could pro- 
duce more alcohol a year from 
the uncondensed gases that are 
being burned under stills than 
the farm industry could produce 
with the entire annual corn 
crop. 


‘Alky-Gas’ Is Live Issue In lowa, 
New Bill Comes Up in August 


DES MOINES, May 13 
LCOHOL-GASOLINE is a 
A live issue in Iowa, and 
the ghost of thé legisla- 
tion laid at rest last winter will 
rise in the special session of 
the legislature in August with 
several interests ready to 
breathe life into the issue. 

This is a corn producing state, 
the largest in the country. 
Prices have been low. Various 
interests who would profit from 
compulsory blending of alcohol 
with gasoline have not been 
slow to take advantage of con- 
ditions. 

Since the proposed 10 per 
cent alecohol-gasoline blend was 
voted down in the legislature 
last winter several organiza- 
tions have been keeping the is- 
sue alive. Chief among those 
working for ‘farm relief’ 
through alky-gas are the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Spencer, 


Iowa. and numerous’ Junior 
Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the state. In fact 


the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce state convention § in 
Waterloo May 13 was to give 
alky-gas a prominent place on 
the program. 

Farmers generally, and sev- 
eral farm organizations, have 
indicated no disposition to be 
interested in alcohol-gasoline. 

Propaganda is being spread 
now by holding ‘“‘demonstra- 
tions’ in various cities. These 
are sponsored by local commer- 
cial organizations. The blended 
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motor fuel is obtained by mo- 
torists at regular service sta- 
tions, or those back of the plan 
obtain a quantity of gasoline, 
put in the alcohol, and do the 
selling to the public. ‘‘Demon- 
stration” day is widely adver- 
tised to bring people to the 
cities. 

‘Demonstrations’ are held 
of course to focus attention on 
the possibilities of the plan asa 
“farm relief measure” and to 
get farmers and city motorists 
to use the blend in their auto- 
mobiles. That is the stated pur- 
pose. 

It has been suggested that 
other motives may be beneath 
the surface, and that proponents 
of the plan are using local com- 
mercial organizations as a tool 
for propaganda purposes. Local 
commercial organizations would 
gain from such ‘“‘demonstra- 
tions” by attracting crowds to 
town, and thus increase sales in 
the stores. 

In Ames, Iowa, one of the 
“demonstration” points, the 
sale of alky-gas was started sev- 
eral weeks ago, and can be pur- 
chased now at three local serv- 
ice stations. One of the sta- 
tions has a sign in front an- 
nouncing ‘“‘corn alcohol,’’ and it 
is purchased from a commer- 
cial alcohol plant in Illinois. 

This station passes out cards 
to alky-gas customers to obtain 
opinions on performance of the 
blend. The business reply card 
is to be returned to the Junior 


Chamber of Commerce at Ames. 
Customers are asked to test the 
blend (10 per cent alcohol) and 
to report on whether they ob- 
tained better acceleration, 
smoother engine performance, 
higher speed, decreased knock- 
ing, greater mileage, easier 
starting, and to look in the sed- 
iment trap on the gasoline line 
for separation of water. All 
questions are pointed. 


The station also distributes a 
six-page folder to customers ex- 
plaining the alcohol-gasoline 
“farm relief’? plan. This is is- 
sued, and carries the name, of 
an Illinois steel company. The 
company’s brand name of fenc- 
ing is on the first and last pages. 


Corn is proposed as the source 
of alcohol for blending with 
gasoline yet if all gasoline sold 
in Iowa contained 10 per cent 
alcohol only 14,000,000 bushels, 
or about 1 per cent, of the crop 
would be needed. This 14,000,- 
000 bushels would not be en- 
tirely needed for alcohol. About 
half of it would return to the 
market as distillers’ feed, a 
prominent factor in farm mar- 
kets in pre-prohibition days, so 
in reality only about 14 per cent 
of the state’s total corn crop 
would go into alcohol. 

What effect the absorption 
of about % per cent of Iowa’s 
corn crop in motor fuel would 
have on corn markets generally 
is considered questionable. Sur- 
plus corn in Iowa and other 
states still would be a market 
factor, and alcohol can be man- 


ufactured from the _ poorer 
grades of corn. 
Other considerations’ that 


have not been explained by pro- 
ponents of the plan are about 
the cost of building distilleries 
throughout the state; the in- 
creased incentive, through high- 
er taxation on non-alcoholic mo- 
tor fuel, to evade the state gaso- 
line tax; and the potential loss 
of gasoline tax revenue to the 
state through additional eva- 
sion. 





Independents Boost Crude 


WICHITA FALLS — Two 
north Texas refiners have post- 
ed higher prices for crude in the 
district than the general 25- 
cent level prevailing. Olney Oil 
& Refining Co. is paying 37% 
cents at the well and Panhandle 
Refining Co. 30 cents. 
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Commercial Discounts Eliminated 


In New Socony Structure 


CLEVELAND, May 16 
HOLESALE and = retail 
WY orice structure for gaso- 
line is being based by 
Standard Oil Co. of New York on 
the Gulf tanker market for gas- 
oline beginning May 15 in New 
York State, except metropolitan 
New York and Buffalo, and the 
New England states, and May 22 
in metropolitan New York. Buf- 
falo will still be based on the 
Oil City market. 

Commercial discounts at serv- 
ice stations except where con- 
tracts exist are being discontin- 
ued, and a 2-cent cash discount 
is being offered all classes of 
customers at service stations. 
Under this arrangement the 
cash customer will pay the same 
price as the commercial contract 
customer. The individual charge 
account customer will pay the 
posted service station price or 
2 cents a gallon more than the 
cash customer pays. 

The structure is being fol- 
lowed in the territory by most 
major marketers with the excep- 
tion to date of Gulf Refining Co. 
Gulf is studying the structure 
and is expected to decide what it 
will do in a day or two. 

The basic price at present is 
3.75 cents a gallon for 68 octane 
gasoline at the Gulf. To this 
price is added tankerage, term- 
inal charges, and other handling 
expenses and freight charges to 
inland points. The company 
has set up basic prices at its 
various marketing points which 
will fluctuate with the Gulf 
market but only when the Gulf 
market moves 0.25 cent a gal- 
lon one way or another. Smaller 
fluctuations will be ignored. 

Dealers will pay the basic 
prices. The new basic prices 
are 3 cents off the normal cash 
station price, 5 cents off the 
posted service station price. If 
competition cuts the service sta- 
tion cash price, it is the plan to 
meet the competitive price but 
not to change the basic price. 
Basic prices with 3.75-cent gaso- 
line at the Gulf are: 

New York 7.2 cents 
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Albany 7.3 cents 
Buffalo 8.2 cents 
Rochester 8.4 cents 
Syracuse 8.0 cents 
Boston 7.2 cents 

Augusta, Me. 7.7 cents 

Manchester, N. H. 8.4 cents 

Burlington, Vt. 9.0 cents 

New Haven, Conn. 7.4 cents 

Providence, R. I. 7.2 cents 

All these prices are before the 
addition of federal and state 
taxes. 

These basic prices are 4 cents 
under the posted tank wagon 
price except at Burlington, Vt. 

The posted service station 
prices are 1 cent a gallon above 
the posted tank wagon prices, 
making the differential between 
the basic prices and the posted 
service station prices 5 cents a 
gallon. With the 2-cent cash 
discount and 2-cent commercial 
discount dealers would have left 
3 cents a gallon margin. 

Commercial discounts are 
eliminated in the new structure 
so far as non-contract buyers are 
concerned. Most contracts have 
until the end of this year to run. 
The structure is expected to con- 
vert charge account buyers into 
cash buyers and thus eliminate 
bookkeeping expense and credit 
losses. 


Will Try Collecting Back 


Natural and Benzol Tax 


WASHINGTON, May 15—In- 
dications are that the govern- 
ment will try to collect the 1- 
cent federal gasoline tax on all 
natural gasoline and commer- 
cial benzol sold by manufactur- 
ers between June 21, and Aug. 
6, 1932 and all sales after April 
28, 1933. 

This is the result of the recent 
decision of the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue reversing his 
former ruling last August. At 
that time he ruled the two prod- 
ucts as such were not taxable 
but now he says that the former 
ruling was in violation of gram- 
matical and legal construction 
rules. 


Wirt Franklin Receiver Named 
By Telegraph 


TULSA, May 16- W. N. 
Stokes, attorney, was named re- 
ceiver May 15 for Wirt Frank- 
lin Petroleum Corp., Cromwell 
Franklin Oil Co., and the per- 
sonal oil interests of Wirt 
Franklin. Appointment was 
made by state district court on 
application of J. I. Cromwell 
and other major stockholders. 


The stockholders alleged that 
creditors of the companies have 
assumed control on boards of 
directors although owning little 
stock. An order was asked to 
prevent Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City banks from selling stocks 
and bonds held as collateral for 
debts of the companies. 


1. C. C. Allows Railroads 
To Cut Coal Rates 


WASHINGTON, May 15. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has given mid-western 
railroads permission to cut coal 
rates to meet natural gas compe- 
tition. The carriers are not ob- 
liged to give adjacent points the 
same cuts or to observe the long 
and short haul clause of the law. 


Under the permit, as soon as 
a gas pipeline reaches a new 
community the railway may cut 
its rates without making a spe- 
cial request at that time. Gas 
companies opposed the rule, ar- 
guing that the rule itself would 
prevent extending gas lines. 


Kast Texas Proration Case Up 
May 25 


FORT WORTH—Judge Ran- 
dolph Bryant, of the U. S. Dis- 
trict court, before whom suit 
for injunction against the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas was 
filled by H. L. Hunt, has or- 
dered the case to be heard May 
25 in Fort Worth by a three- 
judge federal court. Hunt, one 
of the large operators in East 
Texas and consistent supporter 
of proration, seeks to have the 
commission restrained from 
writing further orders on East 
Texas on the same basis as the 
present one. 
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Roosevelt Declines to Sponsor 


Oil Control Bill in Congress 


By A. E. Heiss 
N. P. N. Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, May 15 
EADERSHIP of any fight 
| made in Congress for a pe- 
troleum dictatorship is not 
likely to be assumed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. That fact was 
disclosed May 12. The President 
then allowed it to become 
known he did not plan at that 
time to send a message to Con- 
gress on the subject. The most 
he will do will be to send a let- 
ter to the appropriate commit- 
tees setting forth conditions in 
the industry which, to the lead- 
ers in Congress, may suggest the 
desirability of a control of the 
industry apart from a control 
of all industry. 

If President Roosevelt ad- 
heres to his idea that he will not 
ask, by means of a message, for 
the enactment of dictatorship 
legislation, the way will be left 
open for leaders in the petrole- 
um industry to take up the sub- 
ject and work out a solution by 
conferences among themselves 
and with members of Congress. 

A dictatorship bill growing 
out of suggestions made by two 
groups in the petroleum indus- 
try may reach Congress this 
week, not, however, bearing the 
stamp of White House approval. 
The President has been able to 
give but little attention to the 
preparation of the bill. 

The inference from the fact 
that he will not send a message 
to the capitol is that he is un- 
willing to take the responsibil- 
ity for the measure as he did in 
the matter of the railroad dicta- 
torship bill now on hearing in 
the committees of the two 
houses and attracting opposi- 
tion from supporters of the 
President. 

Of the various dictatorship 
bills proposed, the one drawn 
by the governors’ committee is 
likely to be most heavily fa- 
vored, if any bill is actually 
considered by Congress at this 
session. This bill is the result 
of a suggestion of the Independ- 
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ent Petroleum Association of 
America headed by Wirt Frank- 
lin and Russell B. Brown, who 
have an intimate knowledge of 
how things are done at Wash- 
ington by reason of their 3-year 
fight for oil import taxes. 

The possibility that no bill 
will be considered this session 
is not to be overlooked. The 
President wants Congress to 
quit in June. 

The whole subject is about as 
mysterious as the origin of the 
suggestion for the holding of 
the conference of governors. 
That conference, like Topsy, 
“just growed.’ No one would 
say that it originated at the 
White House nor would any one 
admit that it was the result of 
thoughts by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes. 

The Senate is not yet ready 
to accept the Marland ‘hot oil’’ 
bill, which, notwithstanding 
contrary expectations, is still 
sticking in the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign 
commerce to which it was sent 
nearly a month ago. Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma offered the 
Marland bill as an amendment 
to the revenue bill passed by 
the senate on May 12, already 
passed by the House. However, 
it was rejected upon a voice vote 
without any effort being made 
to have a record roll call on it. 

Senator McAdoo of Califor- 
nia, probably speaking for the 
Californians who were _ insur- 
gent in the governors’ confer- 
ence early in April, denied a 
statement made by Senator 
Gore, upon authority of Russell 
B. Brown, to the effect that pas- 
sage of the ‘“‘hot oil’ bill was 
the only point upon which there 
Was unanimity in the oil indus- 
try. 

“T may there is a 
wide difference of opinion 
among those interested in the 
oil industry in California about 
this measure,’ said the junior 
senator from California. 


say that 








“IT hope sincerely that the 
senator (Gore) will not press 
this amendment because I think 
it ought to go to a committee 
and be thoroughly considered. 
I wanted to say that much in 
view of the thought expressed 
by the senator from Oklahoma 
that all of the oil people are 
willing to accept the amend- 
ment. They are not, so far as 
a large part of the California 
industry is concerned.” 

Senator Gore added that he 
had talked with Representa- 
tive Marland the day before 
(May 11) and that Mr. Marland 
also said that this was one thing 
upon which all oil people 
agreed. He added that some 
wanted to go farther than the 
Marland bill went, adding that 
there was a group which wanted 
and were insisting upon a dicta- 
torship. 

“That is probably what will 
come in place of what I pro- 
pose,’’ added Senator Gore. 

The revenue bill which car- 
ries an amendment to the pres- 
ent law extending the one-cent 
gasoline tax for a year from 
next month was passed without 


a roll eall. It also carries 
amendments smoothing out 


rough places in the administra- 
tion of the gasoline tax so as to 
avoid discrimination against 
sellers who are not also pro- 
ducers. 


Fire Marshals to Meet 
At Bradford, Pa. 


CLEVELAND, May 16—Fire 
and Safety Marshals of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Association 
will hold their annual meeting 
at Bradford, Pa., June 2 and 38. 

Features of the program will 


include practical fire fighting 
demonstrations and a first aid 


contest among teams in Penn- 
sylvania and adjacent refineries. 
James H. Herbert of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio, is president 
of the fire marshals. 


Alcorn with Wirt Franklin 


OKLAHOMA CITY—John S. 
Alcorn has been elected comp- 
troller of the Wirt Franklin Pe- 
troleum Corp. He was for sev- 
eral years a vice-president of 
the Marland Oil Co. in charge 
of the land and leasing depart- 
ment. 
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A. P. |. Board Split on Need 


For Oil Industry Control 


By Roger B. Stafford 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


NEW YORK, May 12 


WENTY-EIGHT members of 

the board of 75 directors of 

the American Petroleum In- 
stitute met at A.P.I. headquar- 
ters May 11, heard a brief out- 
line about the general industries 
control proposal which is to 
have the support of President 
Roosevelt, discussed a draft of 
another oil industry dictatorship 
bill, and then adjourned after 
an hour because, it was an- 
nounced, so few members wish- 
ed to bind the industry to any 
program. The next meeting of 
the board was set for May 17 in 
Tulsa. 

It is known that the A.P.I. 
board is split on the question of 
industrial control. Even direc- 
tors representing the same com- 
pany differ in their opinions of 
control. A majority of those 
who attended the two A.P.I. 
meetings in New York this week 
were opposed to governmental 
control even during an emer- 
gency period of two years as 
provided in various drafts of 
proposed bills. 

There is a widespread fear 
that should the industry assent 
to emergency dictatorship by a 
governmental agent or bureau 
that the industry would never 
be able to free itself after the 
emergency has passed; that the 
price fixing provision of most of 
the drafts that have come to 
light in the last two weeks, 
would place the industry in a 
public utilities cast from which 
it never would escape. 


Numerous directors prefer to 
“let nature take its course” and 
hope that present chaos may end 
although they may have no idea 
as to what the ending may be. 
Reports of continued high pro- 
duction in East Texas and rapid 
decline in well pressures, are 
perused and the belief is held by 
a few directors that the East 
Texas question is about to solve 
itself unless further tinkering 
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with proration allowables is at- 
tempted. 

The cost of this remedy in 
East Texas—pumping  equip- 
ment is estimated at $50,000,- 
000—is admitted to be high but 
there are high ranking oil men 
who believe the price will be 
well worth while if the position 
of the other producing fields is 
strengthened by the decline in 
East Texas production. 


The general industries control 
bill was not completed when an 
A.P.I. committee headed by 
W. T. Holliday, Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, called on its proponents 
in Washington May 10. There 
were not many definite points 
that could be told about the pro- 
posed bill at present, Mr. Hol- 
liday is understood to have told 
the board members May 11. 


The oil industry dictatorship 
bill considered only a brief time 
at the May 11 meeting, carries 
most of the provisions incorpor- 
ated in other dictatorship pro- 
posals except that specific limit- 
ation of petroleum’ imports was 
omitted, a provision for which 
the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation has been working. 

Under this latest proposal, 
one believed to have been con- 
sidered in high government cir- 
cles, interstate shipment of il- 
legally produced crude oil or 
products made of it would be 
prohibited as in the Marland 
bill. The Secretary of the Inter- 
ior would be empowered to pry 
into the industry's operations in 
order that he or an agent may 
ascertain whether there is over- 
production. 

In case of overproduction in- 
cluding excessive withdrawals 
of oil from storage and imports, 
the secretary would designate 
just where such overproduction 
existed. He then could require 
a permit be obtained from him 
to move any crude oil or its 
products from such 
state in interstate commerce. In 


point or 


no case would permits be issued 
that would permit movement of 
oil in excess of reasonable mar- 
ket demand at fair prices. 


If excessive supply is deter- 
mined to be caused by imports 
the secretary would be empow- 
ered to restrict imports by set- 
ting quotas for imports and 
sources. 

The secretary would be em- 
powered to set prices in an 
emergency. Minimum and max- 
imum prices might be set on oil 
moved in both interstate and 
intrastate commerce. 


New York Producers 
Build Refinery 


BOLIVAR, N. Y., May 15— 
Allegany Refiners, Ine., has 
signed a contract with Leader 
Industries, Ine., Decatur, IIL, 
for the construction of 750-bar- 
rel refinery at Bolivar, N. Y. 
The plant is to process Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude produced by 
a group of operators in the Alle- 
gany district, who are _ stock- 
holders in the new corporation. 
A. L. Shaner is president of the 
company. 

The refinery was laid out and 
its units planned by the techni- 
cal staff of Leader Industries 
under the direction of Dr. E. H. 
Leslie, professor of chemical en- 
gineering, University of Michi- 
gan. All construction work al- 
so will be done by Leader. 

Work already is under way on 
the 25-acre site which will allow 
room for expansion later to a 
capacity of 4000 barrels daily. 
The present building plan in- 
volves the building of one shell 
still unit, two pipe still units, 
boiler house with two 250-h.p. 
boilers, turbo generator set for 
electric power, filter house, bur- 
ner house, wax and centrifuge 
plant, sweating house, agitator, 
barrel and stock house, about 80 
tanks and other auxiliary build- 
ings and equipment. 

Leader Industries recently 
completed building a distillation 
unit for Bradford Oil Refining 
Co. which is said to be producing 
oil of remarkable characteris- 
tics. A feature of the plant is 
the use of steam under closely 
controlled conditions instead of 
vacuum. This unit also was 
built under the direction of Dr. 
Leslie. 
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“Q" Gasoline Rights May Be Given 
Jobbers Not Selling Ethy| 


NEW YORK, May 13 

OBBERS may be licensed to 
Jhanaie gasoline treated with 

“QQ”? compound although they 
may not be Ethyl licensees of 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. at 
present, became known here 
this week. This plan is expect- 
ed to spread the sale of lead 
treated gasoline far more wide- 
ly than the sale of Ethyl gaso- 
line the last several years. 

Gasoline treated with ‘Q”’ 
compound will be available in 
all parts of the United States 
east of the Rocky mountains 
May 27. The gasoline will not 
be advertised as containing 
lead tetra-ethyl and it will not 
be red, a color that is used ex- 
clusively in Ethyl gasoline. 

The “Q’” compound is being 
shipped in “‘‘minimum yellow” 
color so that refiners and others 
licensed to blend it with gaso- 
line may use any color they de- 
sire. Color is required under the 
U. S. Public Health regulations 
which also apply to Ethyl gaso- 
line. By adding red dye and 
blending with a gasoline that 
meets the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
standards the compound may 
be used for Ethyl gasoline. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey and controlled companies 
will offer the ‘‘Q” treated motor 
fuel as Essoline, a companion to 
its Esso motor fuel which is 
Ethyl. In this group of com- 
panies are Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co., Standard Oil Co. of Louisi- 
ana and Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. 

Socony-Vacuum Corp. will 
treat its intermediate grade 
with the lead compound. In this 
group are Standard Oil Co. of 
New York, Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., White 
Star Oil & Refining Co., Wad- 
hams Oil Co., Lubrite Refining 
Co., White Eagle Oil Corp., and 
several smaller companies 
which Vacuum has acquired the 
last few years. General Petro- 
leum Corp., operating on the 
Pacific Coast, will not use the 
compound at present. 

Among other treaters known 


to date will be: Richfield Oil 
Corp. of New York, Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, Continental Oil 
Co., Tide Water Oil Co., Skelly 
Oil Co., Barnsdall Corp., Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., Marathon 
Oil Co., and most of the larger 
Independent refiners of western 
Pennsylvania. At Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp.’s offices it was said a 
list of ‘*Q”’ licensees would not 
be issued. 

It was said the company was 
not stimulating an octane race 
and to prevent such it had puta 
maximum octane limit of 70, 
A. S. T. M. method, on the 
blended fuel. However, it was 
said, if licensees find they have 
to compete with other motor 
fuels of higher than 70 octane 
that permits would be issued 
to meet such competition. 


It was said the idea of the 
new ‘‘Q”’ plan was to give re- 
finers flexibility in making anti- 
knock motor fuels without fore- 
ing them to make heavy capital 
expenditures. It was pointed out 
that many ‘‘Q”’ licensees would 
be able to blend ‘‘Q” fuels with 
equipment already in use in 
blending Ethyl gasoline. 


The ‘‘Q” plan permits the use 
of only 1.5 cubic centimeters of 


lead compound per gallon of 
motor fuel. In Ethyl gasoline 


3 ¢c.c. may be used with an oc- 
tane rating of 76 under the new 
method of octane determina- 
tion. 


In broadening the use of lead 
compound it was said Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. had not lost faith 
in the premium fuel market. Be- 
lief was expressed that as soon 
as business picks up and eco- 
nomic conditions are normal 
that motorists will return to the 
premium market because of the 
better performance they can get 
from their cars with the higher 
anti-knock gasolines. 


With ae relatively high 
anti-knock gasoline available 
throughout the country—Cali- 


fornia gasoline in the far west 
and ‘Q” and other anti-knock 
gasoline from the Rockies east 





—automobile manufactures are 
expected to step up their com- 
pression ratios. Some makes of 
cars are considerably higher 
this year than last. Ford has a 
6.5 to 1 ratio in the aluminum 
headed V8. Heads providing 
such a ratio and even higher are 
available as optional equipment 
in several lines. 
*& * %* 


TULSA, May 13.—The Great 
Lakes pipeline group of com- 
panies in the Mid-Continent de- 
cided this week to use ‘‘Q”’ com- 
pound in regular grades of 
gasoline. In this group of com- 
panies are Barnsdall Refineries, 
Inec., Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Pure Oil Co., Continent 
Oil Co., Skelly Oil Co. and Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 


S.O.New Jersey Changes 
Retirement Age to 60 


NEW YORK, May 15.—The 
pension plan of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and subsidia- 
ries has been altered to retire 
employes at the age of 609 rather 
than 65, effective July 1. The 
company finds itself overstaffed 
in spite of the five-day week, 
and this change in age limit will 
retire about 900 men, including 
several directors and about 50 
department executives, the 
company announced. 

Although the names of direc- 
tors and executives affected by 
the change have not been made 
public, it is believed that among 
the directors who fall within 
the new age limit are: C. G. 
Black, E. M. Clark, J. H. Senior 
and H. Riedmann; also C. T. 
White, secretary; L. E. Free- 
man, controller, and C. O. Still- 
man, president of Imperial Oil, 
Ltd. of Toronto, a subsidiary. 





3-State Marketers Meeting 
May 25 at Sioux City 


DES MOINES—A tri-state 
meeting of oil marketers, from 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, will be held May 25 at the 
Martin hotel, in Sioux City, 
Iowa. A _ similar meeting a 
year ago was well attended by 
marketers to discuss the mar- 
keting and general problems of 
that territory. 
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The Botts Plan for Saving 
the Oil Business 


(Note: Ellick Botts, consulting pump- 
er, of Gray Horse, Okla., has an idea and 
when he nas ’em, he lets the public in. 
Our only comment is that the method he 
suggests may soon be adopted quite gen- 
erally, and not as a voluntary proposi- 
tion.—Editor.) 


Dear Industry: 


The other morning while 
pondering on this and that I 
had an inspiration, drawn from 
something I was reading in the 
raper, which I think will be 
the end of our. difficulties. 
Here we have been going along 
for several years, trying one 
thing after another—proration, 
unitization, committees of nine, 
seventeen and other combina- 
tions. We talked about set- 
ting aside the anti-trust laws, 
forgetting that Congress had to 
be consulted. We investigated 
the public commissions and in- 
vestigated the investigators. 


Most of this undoubtedly 
was worked up by the lawyers. 
It probably was the first made- 
work program in the country. 
The courts have been so busy 
interpreting and nullifying or- 
ders of the commissions that 
really important business like 
appointing receivers and fore- 
closing mortgages has suffered. 


And all this time the remedy 
was at hand. It was so sim- 
ple that nobody has thought of 
it before. 


Take a look at India. When 
a big problem comes up, do 
they appoint committees of Hin- 
dus, Parsees, Mohammedens, 
etc.? No. Gandhi simply re- 
fuses to eat and in a few days 
all those millions, regardless of 
sex or creed, are on their knees 
imploring the good man just to 
take a few bites of something 
and they will do anything he 
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asks. His present fast doubt- 
less will work out the same 
way. The ‘‘untouchables”’ not 
only will be admitted to the 
temples but they will sing in the 
choir if they want to. 

Now, my idea is to use the 
same methods in the oil busi- 
ness. People hate to see any- 
one going hungry. In fact, they 
dislike the thought in this coun- 
try of anyone’s missing a single 
meal, even though he isn't 
hungry. A man immediately 
becomes a pathetic figure if he 
isn’t well stuffed. I think the 
voluntary fast would get results 
a lot sooner here than it does 
in India, where three meals a 
week constitute a well-balanced 
ration. 


HINK of the effect on the 

country and the oil business 
if the newspapers started carry- 
ing items like these: 

New York, N. Y.—Provoked 
at the continued low price of 
crude oil, the Mahatmas W. C. 
Teagle, H. F. Sinclair and Ax- 
tell J. Byles today began a fast 
that is to continue until at least 
a two-bit raise is posted. It is 
probable that one of the three 
will put the price up himself in 
a day or two. The Mahatma 
William R. Boyd, Jr., of the A. 
P. I., has joined to the extent 
of going without his breakfast. 
Several others asserted that 
they would be glad to help if 
they could find diapers. 

Tulsa — Declaring that only 
the most drastic measures will 
end the gas tax evasion racket, 
the Mahatma E. B. Reeser has 
embarked on a modified pro- 
gram of fasting. He will eat 
nothing but parsnips until the 
tax stealers become _ honest. 
The touching spectacle of par- 
snip eating is expected to right 
the situation in about three 
days, or by Thursday night at 
the latest. 





Tulsa—His_ spirit crushed 
by the frenzied race for high- 
octane gasoline ratings, How- 
ard Bennette, president of the 
Western Petroleum  Refiners 
Association, declared that on 
May 20 he will begin a volun- 
tary fast of 30 days duration, 
during which time he will sub- 
sist only on fish which he 
catches. Mr. Bennette, an ar- 
dent angler, has placed an or- 
der for a 100-foot seine. Secre- 
tary A. V. Bourque, of the same 
association, will observe 30 
days of silence and _ kippered 
herring to assist Mr. Bennette. 

Fort Worth—After fortify- 
ing himself with a double sir- 
loin, with French fried and 
mushrooms, the Mahatma Ed 
Landreth whistled to his goat 
and went into “retreat”? near 
Austin. His grievance is the 
orders which the Railroad Com- 
mission writes. He will fast 
for three days, unless the goat 
refuses to “‘give down.” 

Austin—The Railroad Com- 
mission today began a fast in 
protest against the fast of Ed 
Landreth and the decisions of 
the federal courts. 

Houston—tThree federal 
judges turned up sulking at 
breakfast time and refused to 
eat their cereal until the Rail- 
road Commission starts. writ- 
ing valid orders. As this means 
certain death, the Humane So- 
ciety is moving heaven and 
earth to get the judges chloro- 
formed. 

Austin—On behalf of Gov. 
Miriam Ferguson, Prince Con- 
sort Jim Ferguson went with- 
out dessert last night in protest 
against the antics of the legis- 
lature, Railroad Commission, 
attorney general, the courts 
and the oil industry. 

These are a sample of the in- 
finite variety of fasts that could 
be introduced. The ‘“‘untouch- 
and I 


ables” of East Texas, 
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mean this in no ordinary sense, 
might even be induced to trim 
their production if some noted 
eater missed a few meals. Carl 


Estes wouldn’t do as_ the 
martyr. He eats little any- 
way, as the act of mastication 
interferes with talking. 

About the only place in the 
industry where this wouldn’t 
work is in the independent leas- 
ing division. Lease peddlers 
started fasting two years ago 
but land department heads off- 
set their fasts by non-buying 


campaigns and the deadlock 
still exists. 
* * % 
The current position of this 
department is favorable to fed- 
eral control of the oil industry. 
Last month this time we were 
against it. Next week our po- 
sition will be a neutral one. We 
believe that a flexible policy is 
the only one to adopt in these 
trying times. Whichever way it 
turns out, we can consistently 
say that the result coincided 
with our views. 


Kettleman Hills Operators Agree 
To 60,000-Barrel Production 


PERATING groups in the 
Kettleman North Dome 


field have agreed to ac- 
cept their prorated allotment 
under the 60,000-barrel daily 
quota set for the area, but which 
the »operators found consider- 
able difficulty in meeting. 

Under the agreement it is 
provided that 80 per cent of the 
60,000-barrel quota, or 48,000 
barrels daily will be divided be- 
tween Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia and the Kettleman North 
Dome Association. These two 
groups control approximately 
95 per cent of the North Dome 
acreage. 

Independent operators in the 
field—not in the Association—- 
and who control about 5 per 
cent of the acreage, will divide 
among themselves the remain- 
ing 20 per cent, or 12,000 bar- 
rels daily. Under a previous ar- 
rangement, Standard and Ken- 
da divided 45,000 barrels be- 
tween them and the independ- 
ent group received a quota of 
15,000 barrels daily. 

With a daily potential pro- 
duction estimated at 269,130 
barrels at the end of 1932, a 
60,000-barrel quota represent- 
ed almost 78 per cent curtail- 
ment, a program possible only 
through the unit plan of pro- 
duction. 

G. W. Holland, representative 
of Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, has been in conference 
with operators and landowners 
on the Kettleman Hills Middle 
Dome in an effort to work out a 
unit plan of operation. 

Some difficulty is reported in 
working out the details, for co- 
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operative development of the 
Middle Dome. Standard of 
California, holding large blocks 
of fee land in the area and, 
therefore, not obliged to join 
any “plan’’ is reported willing 
to co-operate, as it did on the 
North Dome, but several of the 
operators object to certain fea- 
tures of the North Dome plan 
and want these corrected be- 
fore signing up for land on the 
Middle Dome. 

Since Standard of California 
recompleted its well No. 6 on 
the Middle Dome, development 
has been pretty much in abey- 
ance pending outcome of nego- 
tiations with the government. 


Petroleum Securities Co. was 
unsuccessful in cleaning up a 
fishing job that developed in its 
Burbank No. 1, discovery wells 
of the Middle Dome. However, it 
is expected that this well could 
be placed in production with 
little additional work, should 
restriction be removed. 

However, with the daily pro- 
duction in California totaling 
475,923 barrels, as of May 10, 
there is little likelihood that an 
immediate drilling campaign 
will be initiated on the Middle 
Dome. 

Of the above state crude pro- 
duction, fields in the Los An- 
geles basin yielded 251,366 
barrels, or more than 30,000 
barrels a day in excess of their 
quota. Fields in the Coastal dis- 
trict were nearly 3000 barrels 
under their daily quota of 58,- 
500 barrels, and the San Joa- 
quin Valley area produced 169,- 
000 barrels, as compared with a 
quota of 167,000 barrels. 


‘ similar to those 


Move Pipeline Offices to Tulsa 





TULSA, May 15—General of- 
fices of Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. 
and Ajax Pipe Line Co. will 
move to Tulsa from Muskogee 
about July 1. The move will in- 
volve about 50 families. 


Lower Simpson Potentials 


Down at Okla. City 


OKLAHOMA Cir i. May 
13.—Potentials of the lower 
Simpson zone in the Oklahoma 
City pool are showing a decline 
registered in 
the Wilcox sand zone a few 
weeks ago. The 114 wells al- 
ready tested show a potential of 
51,667 barrels per day as 
against the former figure of 87,- 
085 barrels for the same wells. 
The average per well slipped 
from around 800 barrels to 450 
barrels, a decline of 40 per cent. 
The total potential decline for 
the 413 Wilcox wells was 48.6 
per cent. 


It is reported that during the 
last few weeks 43 additional 
wells in the lower Simpson have 
begun to make water, thus more 
than 50 per cent of the wells in 
the zone are in the salt water 
column. A decline in potential 
for the whole zone is expected 
to be 50 per cent or greater. 





Saturated Sand is Found 
In New “Deepest” Well 


LOS ANGELES, May 13— 
Eleven feet of saturated oil sand 
with a strong kick are reported 
from Lillis & Welch No. la, now 
the world’s deepest well north- 
west of the north dome of Ket- 
tleman Hills. The well now 
stands at 10,927 feet. 

Drilling is to be continued, 
possibly to 11,000 feet before a 
production test is made. No me- 
chanical difficulties have been 
encountered and all precautions 
are being taken. 

Geologists incline to the be- 
lief that the new formation is 
the Eocene lying below the 
Kreyenhagen shales. If com- 
mercially productive the find 
will open wide opportunities 
for deeper drilling at Kettle- 


man Hills, on the Coalinga east 
side and elsewhere. 
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Vapor Lock Research Report Before 


Natural Gasoline Meeting 


By Arch L. Foster 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


By Teletype 
TULSA, May 16 
RANK L. CHASE, Lone Star 
Gasoline Co., Dallas, vet- 
eran gasoline maker, urged 
the natural gasoline industry 
Monday to “carry on’’ in the 
efforts now being made to sta- 
bilize the oil industry, even 
though they do not always ap- 
prove all of the plans. In his 
welcoming address to the Nat- 
ural Gasoline Association of 
America convention he sounded 
also a word of caution regard- 
ing the possible evils which may 
arise from improper use of 
powers granted or assumed in 
the control of the over-produc- 
tion evil besetting the industry. 
“This is no time to criticize,” 
Chase added, “it is a time to do 
something to improve condi- 
tions. If we do anything at all, 
we will make mistakes. It is 
far better to make mistakes 
and do something, than to do 
nothing because of a fear of 
making an error, and thus per- 
mit conditions te go from bad 
to worse, and disagreement 
with a general plan which may 
correct some of our bad con- 
ditions is no excuse now for non- 
co-operation to defeat any plan 
that may be devised.” 


Voicing his belief that in the 


future the association will be 
faced with just as important 


those already 
solved, S. S. Smith, Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp., retiring presi- 
dent, urged co-operation with 
the association as the _ only 
means of insuring a continua- 
tion of the advantages derived 
from its work of the last 12 
years. He _ outlined the re- 
search programs carried 
through by the Association, the 
monumental work with Dr. G. 
G. Brown, University of Michi- 
gan, on volatility and other 
properties of gasoline, complet- 
ed in 19380 after five years 
work; vapor lock research with 
O. C. Bridgeman of the Bureau 


problems’ as 
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Williams Heads N. G,. A. A. 
By Telegraph 

TULSA, May 16.—D. C. Williams of 
Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., 
was elected president of the Natural 
Gasoline Association of 
the annual convention here today. He 
succeeds S. S. Smith, Shell Petroleum 
Corp., who has been president two 
years. 

New vice-presidents of the associa- 
tion elected are Emby Kaye, Skelly Oil 
Co.; W. E. Reardon, Columbian Gaso- 
line Co.; and R. C. Wheeler, General 
Petroleum Corp. Mr. Wheeler also is 
president of the California Natural 
Gasoline Association. 


of Standards, still under way; 
the development of intelligent 
specifications, under which all 
gasoline east of the Rockies is 
now made and sold; equipment 
standards, liquefied gas speci- 
fications, and several other ma- 
jor problems the solution of 
which has benefited the indus- 
try immeasurably. 

The greatest practical dif- 
ficulty faced by motor fuel mak- 
ers now on volatility is the wide 
variation in vapor handling ca- 
pacity of automotive fuel sys- 
tems, O. C. Bridgeman said in 
discussing vapor lock problems. 
A few cars now operating have 
practically no vapor handling 
capacity; over half the cars now 
running can handle from 10 to 
30 volumes of vapor per volume 
of liquid, and some can _ han- 
dle as high as 40 to 50 volumes, 
he has found. Further, the flat- 
ter the distillation curve at the 
10 per cent point the less will 
be the change in vapor lock 
temperature with evaporation 
in fuel lines, he said. 

Bridgeman has found that for 
temperatures below 100 F. the 
permissible vapor pressure of 
motor fuels is eight pounds per 
square inch; below 75 F., 12 
pounds is permissible. 

Comparing the relative ef- 
fects of volatility and of octane 
rating on general fuel perfor- 
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mace, G. G. Brown has found 
that, using the volatility index 
recently suggested by G. G. 
Oberfell and R. C. Alden, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., the effects 
of numerical value changes in 
these two yardsticks are about 
equal, unit for unit. A change of 
10 octane numbers in fuel knock 
rating will have about the 
same result in general perform- 
ance as a corresponding 10-unit 
change in the volatility index of 
the fuel in the critical range of 
those fuels. The volatility in- 
dex is the numerical difference 
between the 50 per cent dis- 
tilling temperature and 284 F. 

Brown concludes that “the 
volatility index appears to be 
reasonably accurate, satisfac- 
tory and simple means for ex- 
pressing the effective volatility 
of a motor fuel insofar as its 
general performance in motor 
cars is concerned.”’ 


The anti-knock rating of va- 
por recovery gasoline blends is 
higher than that of natural gas- 
Oline blends no matter what 
the test method is, H. M. Trim- 
ble, Phillips Petroleum Co., said 
in presenting extensive research 
work on this study. Natural 
gasoline is more lead-responsive 
than vapor recovery gasoline; 
the volatility effects of the two 
materials are practically identi- 
cal, he found. To meet the new 
standard for Ethyl, the new test 
method makes the advantage 
of natural still greater, and this 
is expected to be important in 
the manufacture of ‘‘Q” gaso- 
line, he believes. 


Disposal of excess volatility 
was discussed by Emby Kaye, 
Skelly Oil Co., showing how this 
problem may be handled to the 
advantage of the manufacturer 
and improvement of the total 
product made. S.S. Smith and 
L. S. Gregory, Black, Sinalls 
and Bryson, discussed Raoult’s 
law equilibrium, in a carefully 
prepared paper outlining the 
newer developments in this 
technical problem so important 
to the plant designer and op- 
erator. 

The gas testing committee 
has changed the test conditions 
for gas going through the ap- 
paratus to 14.4 pounds per 
square inch pressure and 60 F. 
The apparatus is revised to use 
a vertical condenser a burner 
similar to the A. S. T. M. gaso- 
line test burner, a round bot- 








tomed fiask instead of the side 
tube engler type. 

Specifications for liquefied gas 
are under revision by the com- 


mittee: no suitable warning 
agent for this gas has been 


found so far although the study 
is being continued. R. C. Alden 
of the technical committee 
stated the vapor lock problem 
is still under study and that 
soon the committee will publish 
results of comparing the doc- 
tor and the association methods 
of sweetening, which have 
shown that the difference be- 
tween the methods is 0.0003 per 
cent sulfur. 

The sales managers commit- 
tee warned the gasoline maker 
that they cannot control their 
own production, and that the 
refiner cannot be asked to sup- 


Motor Car Sales 
Peak Expected 


DETROIT, May 13 

HE biggest question in De- 
Tiroit this week is whether 

the increased automobile 
production, due to a much more 
satisfactory volume of sales, is 
going to keep up. There are 
many executives among the 
manufacturers who are in- 
clined to believe that we are 
at the beginning of a sustained 
buying period, which is apt to 
run well along into July before 
it drops off. 

The spring buying season was 
delayed on account of the bank 
holiday and on account of bad 
weather throughout a_ large 
section of the country. It has 
now started and each week for 
the past eight weeks has been 
better than the preceding one. 
From the current outlook it 
appears that the peak of pro- 
duction will be reached late in 
May or early in June. 

The sales curve has crossed 
that of a year ago at last. The 
gains of April over March were 
as high as 80 to 85 per cent in 


many plants and_= generally 
speaking, the industry was 
about 60 per cent better in 


April than in March. 
A survey made among De- 


Soto dealers for combined De- 
Soto and Plymouth deliveries 


ply storage for gasoline made 
during periods of slack demand; 
the gasoline maker must pro- 
vide this storage himself. 

The Natural Gasoline Supply 
Men’s Association decided to 
revise the constitution and by- 
laws so that that group may 
function with and for the re- 
finers in the same manner as 
they now work with the Nat- 
ural Gasoline men. Two lunch- 
eons and two evenings of en- 
tertainment were provided for 
the meeting as has been the 
custom of previous meetings. 

Three new directors of the 
Natural Gasoline Supply Men’s 
Association were elected, Pafil 
M. Raigorodsky, Petroleum En- 
gineering, Inc., B. W. Vinson, 


B. W. Vinson Co., and G. B. 
Lane, Foxboro Co. 
Continue Increase 

in May or June 
showed a 4.7 increase for the 


week of May 6th over the pre- 
vious *week and a 17 per cent 
increase over the same week of 


a year ago. 
Graham shipments for April 
show a 16 per cent increase 


over April last year. Oldsmo- 


bile had a better April than 
any month for almost two 
years. New car deliveries 


reached 3776, which is the best 
in 21 months and during the 
last 10-day period in April 1627 
new cars were sold, which is 
the highest 10-day period dur- 
ing the last two years. Hupp 
reports that for the week end- 


ing May 6 actual deliveries 
were greater than any single 
week since June 24, 1932, and 


show an increase of 31 per cent 
over the week ending April 28. 

Hudson-Essex is announcing 
a new larger Terraplane this 
coming week. The car is a 
larger edition of the six-cylin- 
der model, being mounted on a 


7-inch longer wheelbase than 
the standard six. The wheel- 
base of the new Terraplane 


special six is 113 inches. The 
engine is the same _ 70-horse- 
power unit as is employed in 
the standard six. The company 
claims that the new car is the 
longest and roomiest car in its 


price field. 

The base price of the road- 
ster and business-coupe is $505. 
The sedan is listed at $575. 
This gives the company three 
cars in this low-priced bracket 
—the standard six, which has a 
base price of $425, the new 
special six, with a base price 
of $505 and the Terraplane 
eight, which has a base price 
of $565. 

Increased activity may be 
noticed at the Ford plant these 
days. Not only have sales 
picked up to the extent where 
2500 of the new V-eights are 
being made per day, but ac- 
cording to orders placed for 
steel during May it is antici- 
pated that production will be 
increased this month. Ford is 
advertising again for the first 


time since March, 1932. Buick 
in Flint, Michigan is run- 
ning six days a week this 


month as against four days for- 
merly. According to William 
Huffstader, General Sales Man- 
ager, Buick sales are returning 
in a very satisfactory manner 
since the introduction of the 
new model and at the present 
time, according to Huffstader, 
Buick is getting a larger per- 
centage of business in its price 
class than at any time in the 
history of the company. It is 
reported that there are 3900 
orders on the books, while in 
May, 1932, the count was 2913 
for the full month. 

The trend toward — short 
wheelbase seems to be definite- 
ly arrested for the time being, 
in fact some of the companies 
which went to 106 and 107 
inches are retreating, at least, 
to the extent of bringing out 
models of longer wheelbase. 
The new Terraplane, for _ in- 
stance, is 113 inches as against 
107 inches for the standard six. 
Ford has a 112-inch wheelbase 
which is longer than has ever 
been used by this company. 
Chevrolet has gone to 110 
inches; Plymouth 112 inches on 
its deluxe series and Dodge 115 
inches. Pontiac is also 115 
inches. Rockne is 110 inches. 
This is a contrast with Ford 
formerly at 100 inches and 
Chevrolet 102 inches. 

It looked for a while earlier 
this year as if there might be 
a definite swing toward the 
short wheelbase, but apparent- 
ly this has been arrested and 
the tendency is the other way. 
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Range Burners May Open New Market 
For Oils in Many Sections 


TULSA 

HAT the range oil market 
developed in New England 
during the past eight years, 
which required more than 200 
million gallons of oil in 19382 
“can logically be expected to re- 
peat itself quite generally in va- 
rious sections of the entire coun- 
try’? was one of the conclusions 
of an address by L. F. Speare 
and C. B. Cooley, Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., on “The Range Oil Burn- 
er—Creator of A New Market” 
at the midyear meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 


Range oil is burned in instal- 
lations for cooking, heating 
small homes and for hot wate 
heaters. Development of the 
heating unit and the oil has 
been concentrated in New Eng- 
land states so far. 

“Practically all range oil 
burners are constructed on the 
same basic principles, but dif- 
fer in certain features of design 
which greatly affect their per- 
formance. In general, the com- 
plete unit as installed in the 
kitchen range consists of three 
parts,’ the authors said. 

“1. The burner proper where 
the oil is vaporized, mixed with 
the necessary amount of. air, 
and burned. 

“2. LEC regulating valves 
which control the volume of 
flame or the rate of combus- 
tion. 

“3. The oil reservoir which 
may differ in form according to 
the demands of the particular 
installation. 

“In the simplest form the 
burner itself consists of a base 
usually of cast iron formed of 
two or more annular fuel-va- 
yporizing grooves with alternate 
air channels. This base is sur- 
mounted by a series of concen- 
trie perforated cylinders” or 
sleeves of which each pair forms 
a combustion chamber above its 
own vapor groove. 

“The sleeves are made of a 
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special high-chromium_— alloy 
steel, particularly adapted to 
resist the effect of continued 
heat. The temperatures en- 
countered vary from 1200 to 
1750 F. with a reducing atmos- 
phere on one side of the steel 
and an oxidizing atmosphere on 
the other. A reinforced asbes- 
tos ring is usually placed in each 
groove for ease in lighting. One 
or more cover plates resting on 
the top of the nested cylinders 
baffle the flame and, by closing 
the air passage, force the air 
through the perforations into 
the gas chamber. 

“In this construction the usu- 
al relationship of combustible 
and supply of oxygen is re- 
versed; an examination shows 
innumerable jets of air sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of 
vaporized oil. This form of 
progressive combustion is noise- 
less, and gives a clean blue 
flame of intense heat with no 
smoke, soot or odor. 

“In starting the burner the 
valves are opened, and the fuel 
in the asbestos rings is lighted 
with a convenient torch. The 
base temperature rapidly rises 
to the vaporizing temperature 
of the oil and, by the process of 
distillation, supplies each com 
bustion chamber with a contin- 
uous flow of oil gas. In five to 


ARKETING — organiza- 

tions in many sections 
of the country will be vitally 
interested in this paper on 
the potential oil market that 
may be developed by the 
range burner for cooking 
purposes, heating water, and 
small home heating. The 
paper concerns developments 
of the New England market. 
A similar potential market 
exists in other sections fora 
new oil market and for the 
industry aiding the distribu- 
tion of burners. 


ten minutes the burner will 
have reached a full flame, and 
the valves are adjusted for the 
desired amount of heat. 

“The major. differences in 
burner designs lie in the con 
struction of the base and the 
method used in vaporizing the 
oil and distributing the result- 
ing gas. In one class the oil is 
fed to a central vaporizing cup; 
and, after the initial heating-up 
period, gas only is allowed t 
flow to the vapor grooves. In 
another design the vaporizer 
takes the form of a wide annu 
lar trough, where vaporizing of 
the fuel takes place. In a third 
class the oil is fed directly to 
the outer fuel groove, where it 
is vaporized and fed to the oth 
er grooves. With this latte) 
method the amount of oil in the 
base is held toa minimum, mak 
ing the burner particularly re 
sponsive to the control valves. 

“Many modifications of these 
types have been made, 
each design having good fea 
tures and some disadvantages. 
In all designs of either type it 
is necessary to give considerable 
attention to the formation, po- 
sition, and ease of removal of 
carbon deposit. The design must 
be such that distillation takes 
place at a relatively low tem 
perature to avoid thermal de- 
composition which would result 
in a great increase in the 
amount of carbon residue 
formed. 


basic 


Reasons for Development 


“Range burners in the ma 
jority of cases have been used 
for cooking and room heating, 
and up to the beginning of the 
year 1932 were for the 
part installed in the customers’ 
present coal or wood stoves. 


most 


“The most rapid advance in 
the use of range burners began 
with the year 1930, and the vol 
ume of business has practically 
doubled each succeeding year in 
the New England territory.” 

Several new products have 








been brought out since 1931 in 
adapting the range burners to 
complete units, the address con- 
tinues. Developments given in- 
clude the circulating and radi- 
ating-type room heaters; the 
first storage water heaters in 
1932, both automatic and man- 
ually operated; the first show- 
ing of oil burning’ kitchen 
ranges complete with burners in 
1932; and the outstanding fea- 
ture of last year, the vaporiz- 
ing burner of a type and size 
suitable for heating a cottage 
home or a bungalow; and the 
new products in the accessory 
field. 


Quality of Oil Important 


“Experience with fuel for use 
in range burners since 1924 has 
resulted in a great advance in 
fuel quality in the New England 
area. Kerosine, until recently, 
has been recommended almost 
universally as the most satisfac- 
tory fuel for use in range burn- 
ers; but prior to 1932 even this 
fuel was responsible for a great 
deal of trouble with range burn- 
ers, due to improper oil specifi- 
cations. 

“It is probably safe to say 
that during the year 1932 great- 
er advances have been made by 
major oil companies in develop- 
ing this special fuel to better 
qualify for this particular re- 
quirement than has been true of 
the entire prior period. 

“The question is often asked 
by a customer as to whether No. 
1 fuel oil is a satisfactory fuel 
for use in this type of burner; 
and, while such a fuel can be 
vaporized and burned in a 
range burner it is generally 
classed by most manufacturers 
as an unsatisfactory fuel, due 
to the tendency to rapidly build 
up carbon deposits in the vapor- 
izing grooves, thereby requiring 
frequent cleaning of the burn- 
ers. 

“Tt is impossible to give a di- 
rect answer to the question as 
to what constitutes an oil which 
will be entirely satisfactory, or 
one which approaches the bor- 
der-line. Experimental work 
has shown that satisfactory oil 
can be produced only by proper 
selection of the crude fraction. 
followed by careful refining 
throughout every step of the 
finishing operation, to eliminate 
high-boiling fractions and cor- 
rosive constituents. 

“Gravity, color, and distilla- 


34 


tion range of the final product 
are not sufficient guides to use 
in judging the performance 
characteristics of the oil. Care 
in every step of the manufac- 
turing operation is essential. 
Yet the satisfactory perform- 
ance of these burners is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the use 
of a satisfactory grade of fuel. 


Range-Oil Marketing Methods 


“Exact figures giving the to- 
tal annual range-oil gallonage 
for this territory from all 
sources of supply are not avail- 
able. Experience, however, in- 
dicates that where range oil 
burners are used generally for 
cooking and heating purposes 
the year round an average an- 
nual consumption approximat- 
ing 500 gallons per installation 
can be expected. 

“On this basis, with a total of 
approximately 590,000 burners 
representing production for the 
last three years, it is obvious 
that the range-oil gallonage de- 
livered to customers in the New 
England states is running in 
excess of 200,000,000 gallons 
annually at the present time. 

“The rapid increase in the 
use of range burners during 
such a comparatively short pe- 
riod of time has resulted in the 
development of a most unique 
and unusual distribution system 
for the delivery of range oil to 
customers. The growth of this 
market was not. visualized 
promptly by the major oil com- 
panies in this area, with the re- 
sult that a large percentage of 
the distribution is being han- 
dled by jobbers purchasing in 
tank car lots. 

“A large percentage of coal 
companies, ice companies, and 
the like are acting as range oil 
jobbers. Peddlers of all kinds 
are serving the public through 
these jobbers. It is a common 
sight to notice a great variety 
of trucks on which storage 
tanks have been mounted, and 
by this means are peddling 
range oil to customers. 

“Some of the better grade 
companies in the range oil busi- 
ness have purchased’ small 
trucks, and have equipped them 
with relatively small-capacity 


tanks of the latest tank-truck 
design with built-in pumps and 
meters having a hose reel car- 
rying as much as 100 feet of 
hose, equipped with a shut-off 
nozzle, It is an actual fact that 


in one of the larger cities in 
Connecticut during the past sea- 
son range oil has been deliv- 
ered to customers from 50-gal- 
lon drums equipped with a shut- 
off nozzle mounted on push 
carts. 

“In tenement houses in the in- 
dustrial centers it is common to 
find 50-gallon drums serving as 
storage for range oil located on 
porches, in kitchens, and in cel- 
lars. For tenement-house work, 
those peddlers having tank 
trucks equipped with a meter 
and 100 feet of hose are enabled 
to simplify customer deliveries. 

“The usual practice is to walk 
up the two or three flights of 
stairs, pulling the hose along, 
and by means of the_ shut-off 
nozzle control, fill the drum, re- 
turning to read the meter for 
the exact quantity delivered. 
This type of equipment has ob- 
vious advantages over the buck- 
et method, which some of the 
less fortunate peddlers are com- 
pelled to use. 

“Tt is also possible to secure 
range oil at many service sta- 
tions in this area, and it is not 
uncommon to see persons carry- 
ing a two or three-gallon bottle 
down to the service station to 
secure the daily supply of range 
on.” 

The authors suggested that 
the oil industry in other parts 
of the country should watch the 
development of the market for 
range oil carefully and keep 
their distributing facilities in 
line with demand so that New 
England mistakes will not be 
repeated elsewhere. 


Outlook in Other Sections 


“While it is a fact that the 
majority of manufacturers have 
centralized most of their effort 
in New England, investigations 
indicate that a large potential 
market exists in the middle 
western and north’ central 
states. This particular market 
differs from New England, how- 
ever, in that it covers greater 
area, a large portion of which 
is rural. Gas is quite common- 
ly used for cooking in this part 
of the country, although coal 
stoves are used for heating. 
This would indicate that the de- 
mand in that territory will call 
for complete units of the circu- 
lating heater type with built-in 
range burners. 

“Considerable pioneering 
work has already been under- 
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taken in this territory by sev- 
eral of the larger manufactur- 
ers. We believe that it is a 
common opinion that the distil- 
late burner market is largely 


found in rural sections, and 
there is no denying that the ru- 
ral market is of great impor- 
tance. 

‘Metropolitan areas, how- 
ever, present a market of great 
importance, particularly where 
a large foreign element is con- 
centrated in tenement districts. 
Heonomy and inabit leady many 
people of this type to do their 
cooking and heating with coal 
and, where ihe cost of oil per- 
mits no particular increase in 


cost of operation, range oil 
burners can be sold in such 
areas. 


“The most important factor 
to the rapid promotion of sales 
of range burners in this middle 
western territory will be the 
availability of suitable range oil 
for this purpose. Surveys con- 
ducted by several of the prom- 
inent range burner manufactur- 
ers indicate that lack of this 
type of fuel is proving the most 
serious handicap in promoting 
range burner sales. 

“It is our opinion that a gen- 
eral announcement that suit- 
able range oil is available in 


middle western territory, at 
prices somewhat comparable 


with those prevailing in New 
Ingland, would result in a tre- 
mendous increase in the adop- 
tion of range burners, which 
would obviously bring its bene- 
fit to those companies who lead 
in making this particular grade 
of fuel available to consumers.”’ 

The four general methods of 
range burner distribution given 
are direct dealers such as coal 
and wood companies; distribu- 
tors who have large dealer or- 
ganizations; manufacturers’ 
agents who develop their own 
dealers; and the major oil com- 
panies marketing direct to the 
consumer. Time payments are 
usually provided in New Eng- 
lad, over a year, but a surpris- 
ing number are sold for cash. 
The leasing of burners to cus- 
tomers has been tried by a few 
oil jobbers, it proved ineffec- 
tive, and the practice has been 
largely abandoned. 


Comparative Operating Costs of 
Various Fuels 

Table 1 furnishes a basis by 

means of which general com- 
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parisons can be made indicating 
that the combination of range 
oil burners and range oil can 
compete with the principal com- 
petitive fuels. This comparison 
is based on five different prices 
for range oil, anthracite coal, 
manufactured gas, and elec- 
tricity. 

“In order to make a compari- 
son between oil and any other 
fuel it is necessary to know the 
fuel prices. Inasmuch as there 
is a very wide range of fuel 
prices throughout the country, 
it is necessary to show the prices 
tor each fuel in a_ separate 
group. The fuel prices for any 
section of the country can then 
be compared. 

‘Figures in table 1 represent 
tests conducted on a_ storage 
water heater which is operated 
by a ‘built-in’ range burner, 
and illustrate the number of 
gallons of hot water raised in 
temperature from 60 F. to 140 
F’. that can be obtained with one 
dollar’s worth of the different 
fuels at prices shown. 


Summary 


“From the foregoing we can 
draw the following conclusions 


Table 1 


Comparison of Hot Water Heating 
Costs—Number of Gallons of Hot 
Water tor One Dollar 


Gallons 
of 
Water 


Range oil or Kerosine 


SOLOS PGP MAMOM. knccciascsccvacsccss 1,910 
$0.10 per gallon 1,528 
$0.12 per gallon 1,272 
$0.14 per gallon ........ 1,090 
SORG WOR GAUGE dc cevi cedsccecsscccs 955 
Anthracite Coal 
ee OPI CO. -ccvsecisecedsvesnczczes 1,625 
SOO EE CO io scsc esis cessescastvess 1,300 
Sy TOE ROM 55cn50cj daseactevaancass 1,082 
SES: DER COM: scccsiiisriicecsscccsens 924 
SEG OU WOR CO css crdiscstccccetences 813 
Manufactured Gas 
$0.50 per thousand cubic feet.. 1,170 
$0.75 per thousand cubic feet.. 844 
$1.00 per thousand cubic feet. 633 
$1.25 per thousand cubic feet.. 506 
$1.50 per thousand cubic feet.. 421 
Electricity 
$0.02 per kilowatt hour ........ 243 
$0.04 per kilowatt hour ........ 121 
$0.06 per kilowatt hour ........ 81 
$0.08 per kilowatt hour ........ 60 
$0.10 per kilowatt hour ........ 49 


as being of particular signifi- 
cance to the oil industry: 

“1. The volume of oil business 
developed in the past eight 
years through the influence of 
range burners in the New Eng- 
land states alone, where approx- 
imately 90 per cent of all the 
range burners produced to date 
have been installed, can logical- 
ly be expected to repeat itself 
quite generally in various sec- 
tions of the entire country. 

“2. The marketing of range 
burners in territories outside of 
New England for the most part 
is still in the pioneering stage, 
due to the unfamiliarity of the 
public in general with this im- 
portant new development. 


“3. The fact that the majority 
of this large New England range 
oil business up to the present 
time is in the hands of oil job- 
bers, handling tank car lots pur- 
chased from the major compa- 
nies, affords an opportunity to 
those who can visualize the pos- 
sibilities in territories outside 
of New England to profit by this 
experience and plan for the de- 
velopment of distribution facil- 
ities to keep pace with the 
growth of range burner distri- 
bution in your respective terri- 
tories. 

“4. The results obtained re- 
cently in the case of one or two 
large companies who have en- 
tered the field of selling range 
burners direct to the consumer, 
with a plan which is predicated 
on furnishing the oil require- 
ments of the customer, should 
be given serious consideration. 
This plan permits a profit from 
the sale of the burner as well as 
the possibility of controlling an 
important share of the oil busi- 
ness thus created. 

“5. Finally, we wish to em- 
phasize the desirability of di- 
recting the attention of the oil 
industry to the further improve- 
ment of fuels for use in this 
type of burner. As has been 
previously mentioned, oil com- 
panies operating in territories 
where the range oil burner can 
be logically expected to assume 
importance in terms of volume 
distribution—where good range 
oil is not now available—and 
who prepare to market oil meet- 
ing these requirements, will un- 
questionably obtain liberal re- 
ward for their efforts.” 











New Solvent Methods of Wax Removal 
are Described at A.P.I. Symposium 


TULSA 


EW processes for the re- 
moval of wax from par- 
affin distillates and _ re- 
sidual oils, by the use of liq- 


uid propane, trichlorethylene, 


and benzol-acetone mixtures 
were presented before’ the 
American Petroleum Institute 
at its third midyear meeting 


here this week. 

Four papers were presented 
in a symposium dealing with 
the important new develop- 
ments on this technical prob- 
lem, which indicate a ‘new 
deal’ in the methods for wax 
removal which heretofore has 
almost universally employed 
light naphtha as the solvent or 
diluent for centrifuging to re- 
move paraffin hydrocarbons of 
high melting point. 

Research to find other 
vents for this purpose has been 
stimulated by the need to re- 
duce fire hazard incident to the 
use of petroleum naphtha, to ob- 
tain solvents or diluents of 
greater solvent selectivity, and 
to produce solutions which 
show a_wider margin  be- 
tween specific gravities of the 
two components to be separated 
in removing the wax. 


sol- 


The S-N Process 


The  Separator-Nobel Co; 
Stockholm, Sweden has been in- 
vestigating the problem of cen- 
trifuging petroleum’ products 
using heavy solvents, and _ re- 
cently offered to the refining in- 
dustry the S-N process with the 
use of trichlorethylene as 
that solvent best suited to the 
purpose. 

It is claimed for this process 
thatit will give greater through- 


Nut per machine, according to 
Carl F. Pester, of Standard Oil 


Development Co., who discussed 
the method. Lower dilutions of 
solvent, higher chilling rates, 


By Arch L. Foster 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


and a more narrow spread be- 
tween the pour point of the de- 
waxed oil and the centrifuging 
temperature are also claimed, 
the author stated. 

The new solvent is water 
white, has a specific gravity at 
52 F., (referred to water at 39 
KF. or 4 C.), of 1.4996, of 12.25 
pounds per gallon. It boils at 
188 F., and freezes at minus 
126 F. The solubility of water, 
in trichlorethylene, is 0.017 
grains per 100 grams of solvent 


at 50 F., 0.0385 grams per 100 
grams at 82 F. 
The author shows that oper- 


ating costs, using trichlorethyl- 
ene as dewaxing solvent, should 
be, for 100 gallons of distillate, 


about $1.40-1.50 for low wax 
content stock, and $2.10-2.20 
for high wax content oil. 


The S-N centrifuge shows to 


advantage with low wax con- 
tent, and undecolorized stocks. 
The solvent is non-inflam- 


mable, and some of its advan- 
tages are: 

High specific gravity, permit- 
ting storage under water to re- 
duce evaporation losses. 

It does not hydrolyze, does 
not decompose in darkness, or 
in light in the presence of anti- 
oxidants. 

It is non-corrosive in presence 
of anti-oxidants. 

It is not poisonous, but has an 
intoxicating effect on the hu- 
man system. 

The new process is particular- 
ly advantageous for processing 
oils of low wax content, and has 
shown that it will handle par- 
tially-refined stocks with about 
that same throughput and re- 
sults as with stocks completely 
refined. Cloud points of de- 
waxed oils are quite close to the 
pour point, it is stated, the dif- 
ference being about five degrees 
F., usually. 

It is further 


indicated, the 


author stated, that continuous 
chilling should be possible with 
the new method. Higher chil- 
ling rates permit the use of 
smaller chilling drums, and the 
contamination resulting from 
changing stocks being operated 
on is correspondingly smaller 
he stated. The operating cost 
of a continuous chilling system 
is about 15 per cent lower than 
for batch chilling, he stated, 
and the plant cost will be about 
20 per cent lower, with only 
half as much solvent needed for 
normal operation. 


HE description of the plant 

setup required for this proc- 
ess is given in the author's 
words as follows. 

“In designing plants for high- 
pour feed stock, the trichlor- 
ethylene should be heated to 
about 120 F. in a commercial 


exhaust-steam pre-heater and 
pumped through a mixing col- 
umn with the feed and then 


through a commercial cooler in 
Which the solution should be 
cooled to about its pour point. 

“The solution should then 
flow through the chillers, enter- 
ing at the top and leaving at 
the bottom to prevent heat con- 
vection currents. The chiller 
volume should be based on a 
chilling rate of approximately 
12 F. per hour. It is probable 
that higher chilling rates may 
be permissible; however, this 
fact has not been definitely de- 
termined. Actually, much high- 
er chilling rates are not possible 
with the internal coil-type chil- 
ler; as the coil surface required 
fixes the minimum size of the 
tank and, thus, sets the maxi- 
mum chilling rate at from 10 
to 15 F. per hour. 

“The chillers should be 
equipped with agitators in the 
top. The last chiller should be 
NEWS 
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slightly elevated, and the level 
maintained just below the top 
by means of a level controller 
operating the feed pump. The 
solution can then flow from the 
last chiller to the centrifuges 
with no intermediate feed tank. 
Connections should be provided 
on each chiller, so that the so- 
jution may be pumped from one 
chiller to any other chiller. 

“The centrifuges are totally 
enclosed; and, accordingly, very 
little trichlorethylene vapor 
should be present in the centri- 
fuge room. The petrolatum is 
melted in the centrifuge by 
means of closed exhaust-steam 
coils. This eliminates the usual 
petrolatum-water settling tanks 
and hot-water circulating sys- 
tem. 

“In view of the simple opera- 
tion of both the centrifugal 
plant and the solvent-removal 
still, it is feasible to have these 
two units operating integrally. 
This procedure eliminates the 
intermediate storage tanks, and 
thereby decreases handling and 
evaporation losses as well as the 
quantity of solvent necessary in 
stock. For feed stocks having 
a small percentage of petrola- 
tum, the petrolatum discharged 
from the centrifuge may be 
stored and run into the solvent- 
removal still when the centri- 
fuge plant is down. However, 
for feed stocks containing rea- 


trolatum, a separate petrolatum 
solvent-removal still should be 
used. 


“The still should be designed 
for exhaust-steam heating, so 
as to prevent a high-film tem- 
perature; and the maximum 
temperature to which the sol- 
vent is subjected should be 230 
F. The solution should be pre- 
heated to about 165 F. by means 
of the over-head solvent vapors, 
and then further heated to 250 
KF. with steam in a special shell- 
and-tube vaporizer and flashed 
into the tower. Between 80 por 
cent and 90 per cent of the sol- 
vent present (depending on the 
mol per cent in the solution) 
will be vaporized in this heater. 


“The tower need have only 
entrainment baffles above the 
point of flash, but should have 
about 10 bubble-cap trays be- 
low this point. Exhaust stea 
(about 1 lb. per gal. of oil) 
should be used in the bottom of 


the tower as a stripping me- 
dium. In view of the large 


quantity of solvent remaining 
in the oil at the point of flash. 
some auxiliary heating means 
must be provided just below this 
point to supply the required lat- 
ent heat of the solvent and pre- 
vent the condensation of steam. 
The solvent-free oil from the 
bottom of the tower should be 
flashed into a vacuum drum for 


Table 1 


Installation and Operating 
Costs for Two Types of S-N 
Dewaxing Plants 

Oil charge to plant, gal- 


lons per hour ... 100 Loo 
Trichlorethylene-oil 


CERRUUUNOD  eavicincckcasesacens $5255 60:40 
Water, gallons per min- 

WRN in cbavccusecuwindeuscdazdcaseeys 20 $1) 
Exhaust steam, pounds 

per hour pedeatodarsaxtawe 270 390 
Live steam, pounds per 

hour. i ; 60 90) 
Power, kilowatts ..... = § 19 
Solvent loss, % by vol- 

ume on oil charge . 0.6 0.9 
Approximate plant cost, 


dollars per 100 gal per 
hour 


$30 ,000-$35 000 $55,000-$60,000 


ture, so as to give a bright 


stock.’’ 


The accompanying Table 1 
shows the proportionate costs 


of two types of plants employ- 


ing the S-N process; the first 
case is for processing oils of 


low wax content, the second for 
oils containing 20 per cent of 
wax. The author stated it 
should be easy to operate such 
a plant wth three men, one for 
the dewaxing machines, one for 
pumps and refrigeration, and 
the third for the solvent-recov- 
ery still. It is noted that, for 
high wax content operation, the 
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Fig. 1—Flow diagram of self-retrigerating dewaxing plant eat 
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imately twice that for oils of 
low wax percentage. 


Benzol-Acetone as Solvent 


This process, developed dur- 
ing the last several years by Dr. 
Francis X. Govers and associ- 
ates of the Indian Refining Co., 
now a subsidiary of The Texas 
Co., employs this solvent mix- 
ture in the same general prin- 
ciple as others used for wax re- 
moval. The mixture is 35 per 
cent acetone and 65 per cent 
non-corrosive, “90 per cent” 
benzol, and is stored in vapor- 
tight containers. 


In operation the solvent is 
pumped first to the mix tank, 
to which is added the requisite 
amount of wax distillate and 
the two agitated at a tempera- 
ture between 70 and 90 F. This 
solution is pumped through con- 
tinuous chilling equipment, ex- 
changing first with pressed dis- 
tillate solution from the presses, 
ingoing solution reaching a 
temperature of 25 F.; next brine 
cooling is employed to attain 
the desired pressing ‘ tempera- 
ture, passes to a surge tank 
from which the pressure main- 
tained on the tank forces the so- 
lution through the _ presses. 
Both press cake and pressed so- 
lution are sent then to separate 
storage and to strippers, where 
the solvent is removed. 


The entire system is made up 
with welded or at least vapor- 
proof joints, and the claim is 
made that the solvent loss is a 
practicable minimum. 


“The process is unique,” the 
authors stated, “in its ability 
to produce dewaxed oil having a 
pour test not substantially 
higher than the temperature at 
which filtration takes place.’ 
They stated that for an oil to 
have a pour point of 0 F. or mi- 
nus 5 F., the solution is cooled 
to a temperature of from three 


to five degrees F. below that 
pour point. 


Not more than 2000 barrels 


of solvent are required, they 
said, to operate. The plant 
charges 1200 barrels of wax 


distillate per day of oil of 75- 
80 viscosity @ 210 F. and a 4-1 
mixture ratio. The per-cycle 
solvent loss at Lawrenceville, 
Ill., where the process has been 
in operation since 1927, is 0.2 
per cent of the quantity of sol- 
vent in the system. When charg- 
ing oil of 200-250 viscosity @ 
100 F., to attain a minus 10 F. 
pour point, at a solvent-to-oil 
ratio of 3-to-1, the plant charges 
1800 barrels of wax distillate 
per day, which figure does not 
include solvent used. 

The authors stated that par- 
ticularly interesting results are 
obtained by dewaxing with this 
process a wide cut fraction 
which contains all the portions 
required for motor car lubrica- 
tion, later fractionating to pro- 
duce the various S. A. E. grades 


needed for commercial lubri- 
cants. These fractions, they 
say, do not contain the light 


ends of the neutrals nor the 
heavy, carbon depositing por- 
tion of the undistilled residual 
component of blended oils. Ta- 
ble 2 gives the inspections of 
six motor lubricant grades so 
manufactured. 

The inventor of the process 
stated that the method is ap- 
plicable to a wide range of 
wax-bearing stocks, from close- 
cut neutrals and motor stocks 
to a total lubricating fraction 
distillate. The process is adap- 
table to production of pour 
points varying between 0 F. and 
minus 40 F., with little change 
in operation or equipment. No 
corrosion has been experienced 
in six years of use, he stated, 
and no pressures above 45 
pounds per square inch are re- 
quired. 


Table 2 


Motor Lubricants De-Waxed by Govers Process in One Fraction 


S.A.E. Grades 





10 
Stavity, Ges; A: Ps Le. cssessiccces 24.5 
RED MINIIG, , wcscachssssiousneseesue 405 
ere RNIN Bess occcacssasecvonsscavdes 460 
Viscosity at 210 F., S. U. ...... 47 
PROD MOINES BN. cascsveevbonctassensmace 5 
RFR ET, By i oscessssvecevsxesss None 


Carbon residue, per cent .... 0.05 
Color, Lovibond—1%-in. cell... ...... 
6-in. cell...... 140 





20 30 40 30 60 

2 23.8 aS a | 23.0 22.6 

425 55 480) 505 540 

485 520 555 585 620 

52 61 70 91 Te 

5 5 —5 —5 —5 

None None None None None 

0.06 0.19 0,24 0.65 0.94 

Sixeee. 8 40 70 140 
140 4) | rere Ha 


Regarding the equipment re- 
quired, it is stated: 

“All equipment used in con- 
structing and operating a sol- 
vent dewaxing plant is avail- 
able in the open market. Stand- 
ard ammonia, compression, or 
absorption plants are well 
suited for the refrigeration 
equipment. Due to the high per 
centage of refrigeration recovy- 
ered by the exchangers, and to 
the fact that the chilling tem- 
peratures are moderate, invest- 
ments and operating expense 
are ata minimum. The evapor- 
ating pressure with the am- 
monia plants is above atmos- 
pheric in producing all oils to 


—15 F. pour point. 


“Operating the ammonia sys- 
tem on a positive pressure elim- 
inates all necessity of purging 
and difficulties with high head 
pressures or infiltration of air 
into the ammonia system. Heat- 
transfer rates average between 
20 and 30 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per 
hour, per degree of Fahrenheit 
in the chilling system. These 
high rates of transfer reduce 
the investment required for 
chilling equipment. 

“Filter rates average from 
0.3 bbl. of oil per sq. ft. per day 
for the heavier distillate to 0.5 
bbl. of oil per sq. ft. per day for 
the lighter distillate. Again, 
these rates are net oil content, 
and include the blowing and 
dumping time. Actual filtering 
rates are 45 per cent higher 
than the above figures.”’ 


“Self-refrigeration’’ Said to 
Reduce Costs 


Erection and operation of a 
1300-barrel-per-day plant for 
dewaxing motor lubricant dis- 
tillates, using the evaporation 
of the solvent, liquid propane, 
as refrigerant, is the result of 
research by Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana laboratories into the 
feasibility of this method of 
chilling solutions. The details 
of this process which chemists 
of that company developed was 
discussed at the symposium. 

“experimental work with wax 
distillates dissolved in propane 
in proportions ranging from 17 
to nearly 50 per cent of oil, 
showed that the process is re- 
markably simple, W. H. Bahlke 
and associates, who presented 
the paper, stated, and the com- 
mercial plant is the result. 

Very high chilling rates are 
obtainable by the process the 
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authors stated; a practical lim- 
it is set on the rate of chilling, 
as it was found that the crystal 
structure of the mass, obtained 
when reducing the _ solution 
from 95 FF. instantaneously 
down to minus 40 F. tempera- 
ture by reducing the pressure to 
atmospheric, was so very fine 
that the result is an unfilter- 
able distillate. 


PERATION of the com- 

mercial plant is as follows 
(the capitals refer to the accom- 
panying flow diagram): 

“Propane from the storage 
vessel A is mixed with oil from 
the tank B, and the combined 
stream pumped through a heat- 
er C, wherein the mixture is 
heated with steam to a tempera- 
ture of about 130 F. The com- 
bined stream is then discharged 
into one of the chilling ves- 
sels D, until the drum is about 
three-fourths full — at which 
time the stream is diverted to 
another chilling vessel. 

“Chilling in the vessel is ac- 
complished largely by evapora- 
tion of a portion of the propane, 
but is aided somewhat by the 
slow introduction of cold pro- 
pane (—40 F.) from tank M, 
which has been used to wash 
the filter cake on the leaf. The 
evaporated propane is com- 
pressed by compressor EF, and 
is condensed in F' to return to 
the storage vessel A. Following 
the chilling the cold mixture is 
discharged to one of the storage 
vessels G which acts as a reser- 
voir for the pump H. 

“In operating the plant the 
chilling drums are charged in 
rotation; thus one drum may 
be filled while the second is be- 
ing chilled; the third being 


ready for discharging to the 
cold-oil storage drums. A com- 


plete cycle of charging and chil- 
ling requires about 90 min. Fi- 
nal chilling temperature is —-40 
F., and filtration is carried out 
at this temperature. 

“The chilled mixture’ is 
pumped under 50 Ib. pressure in- 
to the presses J through the bot- 
tom, the filtrate passing to the 
storage tank K. When the de- 
sired quantity of mixture has 
been filtered, the excess mixture 
in the presses is drained to the 
storage vessel G with the aid of 
propane vapor (at about 10 Ib. 
pressure) introduced at the top 
of the press. Cold propane is 
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then pumped into the presses 
from the storage vessel L. This 
propane has been cooled by heat 
exchange with the outgoing fil- 
trate and by self-evaporation. 

“When the desired quantity 
of cold propane has been 
pumped through the filter cake 
into tank M, the excess is 
drained from the press to the 
storage vessel L. After having 
been washed thus, the wax cake 
is discharged by means of a back 
blow of propane vapor through 
the leaves. By this operation 
the cake is discharged through 
the conical bottom section of 
the presses into the screw con- 
veyor N, which carries it to the 
wax storage tank O. 

“Propane is recovered from 
both filtrate and wax by distil- 
lation. The oil is pumped into 
the distillation sypstem P 
where the bulk of the propane 
is removed by distillation under 
200 lb. pressure—using closed 
steam as a heating means. Pro- 
pane is condensed in the water- 
cooled condenser F, and_ re- 
turnd to the storage vessel A. 
From the 200-lb. section the hot- 
oil solution containing a small 
amount of propane is throttled 
to atmospheric pressure and 
stripped with steam. 

“This steam is condensed ina 
jet condenser Q, and the uncon- 
densed propane is re-com- 
pressed and condensed in F’. The 
dewaxed oil is finally stored in 
tank R. A similar system for 
separating propane from the 
wax is shown at S, the wax be- 
ing finally stored in tank T. 

“The flow diagram does not 
show in all cases the number of 
units for each type of equip- 
ment. Specific exemptions are 
the compressors and filters. The 
plant as constructed comprises 
eight presses (operated in two 
batteries of four each) and 
three compressors. The two bat- 
teries of presses have separate 
charging pumps and lines. The 
service of the compressors will 
be described later. 

“The presses are vertical cyl- 
indrical vessels, each containing 
11 canvas-covered rectangular 
leaves. The bottom section of 
the press is conical, connecting 
to the screw conveyor; and the 
top is equipped with a dished 
head, which is flanged to facili- 
tate occasional removal for re- 
pairs. Discharge from each leaf 
may be diverted through a sight 


glass for observation when such 
seems necessary from observa- 
tion of the master sight glass.”’ 

Filter pressures may be va- 
ried over a wide range, it is 
stated, but apparently from the 
paper they are of the order of 
50 pounds per square. inch. 
Commercially the plant has 
been used for motor oils rang- 
ing from S. A. E. 10 to 60. 
Steam refined and other residu- 
al stocks have shown as good 
dewaxability and as high filter 
rates as those found for distil- 
lates processed, the authors 
stated. The use of pour point 
depressors tried out in the oils 
filtered showed higher yields 
and filter rates, in some cases, 
it is said. 


HE investigators stated they 

have found that by a modifi- 
cation of the process it is feas- 
ible not only to dewax the oil 
but to remove all asphaltic ma- 
terial as well from the oil. Set- 
tling of chilled oil in propane or 
butane solution gives a product 
both wax- and asphalt-free; set- 
tling at two different tempera- 
tures affects good separation 
between wax and asphalt. 

While batch chilling and 
pressing operations are em- 
ployed at present in the com- 
mercial plant, the authors stat- 
ed that continuous methods for 
both these operations are under 
investigation, and results indi- 
cate that as good, probably bet- 
ter operation may be had _ in 
continuous operations. 


Laboratory Control of Dewaxing 


Optimum results in operat- 
ing a dewaxing process demand 
close laboratory supervision, ac- 
cording to L. L. Davis and D. S. 
Campbell, Continental Oil Co., 
and Continental dewaxing oper- 
ations are so controlled. The 
laboratory method and_ tech- 
nique developed by the Tidewa- 
ter Oil Co. has proven highly 
satisfactory in Continental's 
work, they stated. 

In this method, a drop of the 
distillate to be studied is placed 
in the depression of a_ micro- 
scope slide, and inserted in a 
water-jacketed hot stage in a 
photomicrographic apparatus 
equipped with Nicol prisms. A 
thermometer is placed in the air 
just above the slide, which is 
covered with a celluloid strip 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Liquid Asphalt 


Road Materials 


Specifications Proposed 


TULSA 

ALE of unsatisfactory liquid 
S asphaltic road materials by 

one manufacturer has such 
injurious effects on the entire 
market for these products that 
stringent specifications are im- 
perative, for the benefit of all 
manufacturers of petroleum 
road building products, is the 
opinion of Prevost Hubbard of 
the Asphalt Institute, expressed 
before the American Petroleum 
Institute at its midyear meeting 
in Tulsa, May 17-19. 

Three classes of asphaltic 
road materials are recommend- 
ed by this author, and by E. F. 
Kelley of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, who 
the recommended specifications 
for 13 grades of these materials 
to the meeting; slow-curing 
medium curing, rapid-curing 
materials meet the different re- 
quirements for various purposes, 
these classes being divided intd 
13 grades in the specifications. 
In the accompanying table not 
only the test specifications but 
the specific uses for each grade 


is recommended for the guid- 

ance of maker and buyer. 
These classes are intended 

each for a different use. Slow 


curing products are for dust lay- 
ing, where it is necessary for the 
material to coalesce with finely 
divided particles on the road 
surface, and to supply a fairly 


‘Aca va 
presente C 


strong bond, yet not solidify too 
quickly. . 

Medium curing materials are 
for primers, to impregnate an 
aggregate thoroughly, and to 


furnish a base, which hardens 
fairly quickly, for the heavier 
carpet builder laid on_ top. 


Rapid-curing oils are to cover 
the roadway, furnish a heavy 
solid or semi-solid carpet as a 
permanent surface. 

Slow curing materials are 
heavy, with little if any distilled 
off at 680 F., should not harden 
to any extent after application. 
Medium-curing material is a 
low viscosity asphalt cut-back 
with a light naphtha or distil- 
late. Low viscosity is needed to 
permit the oil to permeate the 
base aggregate, the light naph- 
tha evaporates quickly to hard- 
en the material in preparation 
for the carpet coat. Since the 
rapid curing material does not 
need to penetrate fine aggregate 
and is exposed to the weather, 
it is cut back, but to a higher 
viscosity than the medium class. 

It was stated that consider- 
able difficulty had been experi- 
enced in inducing users to adopt 
the new type of tests recom- 
mended. These tests, and the 
specifications based on them, are 
the result of more than two 
years research by the road mate- 
rial manufacturers in co-opera- 
tion with road builders. 


The following methods are 
recommended by the Bureau o! 
Public Roads and the Asphal: 
Institute for testing materials 
under these specifications. 

1. Flash point: 

a. Cleveland open cup for ma- 
terials having a flash point of 
175 F. or more (A.S.T.M. Meth- 
od D92-24). 

b. Tagliabue open cup for ma- 
terials having a flash point of 
less than 175 F. (method as ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Explo- 
sives and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission). 

2. Consistency: 

Viscosity, Furol, at 77 F., 122 
F., 140 F., or 180 F., depending 
on the viscosity and other char- 
acteristics of the material 
(A.S.T.M. Method D88-30). 

3. Distillation: 

Total distillate, by volume, at 
the temperatures of 437 F., 600 
F., 680 F., and in special cases 
at 374 F. (A.S.T.M. Method D20- 
30 with modifications. 

4. Tests on residue from distil- 
lation: 

a. Float test at 122 F. on all 
residues having a float of more 
than 25 sec. at this temperature 
and having a penetration of 
more than 300 at 77 F. (100 g., 
5 sec.) (A.S.T.M. Method D139- 
27). 

b. Penetration at 77 F. on all 
residues of less than 300 pene- 
tration (100 g., 5 sec.) (A.S.T.M. 
Method D5-25). 

¢. Ductility at 77 F. on all 
residues of less than 200 pene- 
tration at 77 F. (100 g., 5 sec.) 
(A.S.T.M. Method D113-32T). 

d. Solubility in carbon disul- 
fide—all residues (A.S.T.M. 
Method D4-27). 








Table 1 


Proposed Specifications for Liquid Asphaltic Road Materials 
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WHEATON 
TYPE 25 
LOADING VALVE 


EVAPORATION 





—load your trucks 
from the 
bottom 


CHAIN OR CABLE 





VAPORATION losses can be pre- 

vented by filling truck tanks 
from the Jdottom up. A_ simple 
method of doing this is shown in 
the accompanying blue print. 


WHEATON You will observe an adapter, which 
BOTTOM LOADER screws onto the Wheaton Type 25 
Loading Valve. Also, you will 
observe a Wheaton Bottom Loader, 
to which is attached an extension | 
pipe of correct length to reach | 

3° TYPE 25 within an inch or two of the tank | 

LOADING bottom. Connection is made in a 
* vase fraction of a minute by simply 

slipping the Bottom Loader onto 
— the adapter and giving it a part 
WHEATON BOTTOM LOADER —-> := —— turn me 4 the wing handles. That 


ara is all there 1s to it. 


The use of the Wheaton Bottom 
Loader in loading truck tanks and 
tank cars prevents heavy loss of 


a ea vapors which occur when tanks are 
f V PLANK 7 loaded directly from the valve at 


65'LB PLATFORM EXTENSION PIPE the top of the tank. 


5 ¢——_ 3" WHEATON . 3" x 3" x 3" 
DOUBLE SWING JOINT | MALLEABLE TEE 


a 
3” WHEATON % iG 
SINGLE SWING JOINT al 


A Ea) <—GATE VALVE 


wT. The Wheaton Bottom Loader is 
made of spectal-analysis bronze 

and fits and functions with that 
precision for which all Wheaton 
Products are noted. Samples sold 
on approval. Write for new booklet 
showing many other installations. 


TRUCK 


Factory Representatives: 


Mechanical Products Corporation 


e Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 
William A. Knapp Company, 
A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Mfrs. and Distributors: 
FAUCETS - VALVES - JOINTS - COUPLINGS - FILLERS - NOZZLES - FITTINGS 


Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
9 : } 
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mmm lt of the United States Lies in 


Normal Marketing Territory 


of the Mid-Contine)t 


By 
Allen S. James 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


vehicle registrations in the 

U. S. at the end of 1932 
were in the so-called normal 
trade territory of Mid-Continent 
refiners. 

Forty-nine per cent of the to- 
tal gasoline consumption in the 
United States in 1932 was in 
that territory. 

Fifty-two per cent of the total 
population of the ‘U. S. is in 
those 21 states, which, inciden- 
tally, represent 47.7 per cent of 
the area of the country. 

The population of that area is 
approximately 45 persons per 
square mile, as compared with 
approximately 41 persons per 
square mile for the entire U. S. 

These figures indicate the size 
and importance, as a consuming 
market, of the territory in which 
refined products from the Mid- 
Continent are sold. 

The geographical location of 
that trade territory is shown 
on the accompanying map, to- 
gether with the refining centers 
in the Mid-Continent. 

It will be seen that the terri- 
tory just skirts the more sparse- 
ly populated western and north- 
western states, takes in virtual- 
ly all the big farming belt and 
the more densely populated in- 
dustrial centers of the middle 
west, swings into the still more 
densely populated central U. S. 
and reaches far down into the 
southern and southeastern 
states. 


F venic per cent of the motor 
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An area approximately 48 per cent of the entire United States comprises 
the normal Mid-Continent trade territory, as shown on the map above 
The territory is that shown withip the heavy black line, with Mid-Con- 


tinent refinery centers represented by the dots. 


(Map copyright by Rand 


McNally & Co., Chicago.) 





Location of boundaries of 
this territory, as shown on the 
map, were determined primarily 
on the basis of freight rates 
from various freight rate groups 
in the Mid-Continent. At times 
Mid-Continent refiners find their 
more desirable market well sat- 
urated and, to keep production 
moving they hurdle these 
freight rate barriers for consid- 
erable distances. 


For that reason statistics used 
in determining the percentages 
given previously were used for 
the entire 21 states, although 
it will be seen the boundary 
lines cut through four states on 
the east, swing through the 
center of Texas, and into New 
Mexico and Colorado and back 
into the Dakotas. No statistics, 


however, were used for either 
New Mexico or Colorado. 

Gasoline consumption in the 
U. S. in 1932, according to tax 
reports and other sources of in- 
formation, totaled 15,497,409.- 
000 gallons. In the 21 states 
included in this Mid-Continent 
trade territory the gasoline con- 
sumption was 7,526,760,000 gal- 
lons. The total consumption for 
the remainder of the U. S., ex- 
clusive of this territory, was 
7,970,649,000 gallons. 

An average of 20,621,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline were consumed 
each day last year in this Mid- 
Continent normal trade terri- 
tory. That is equal to 2578 tank 
ears daily of 8000 gallons capac- 
ity. The daily consumption for 
the entire U. S. was 42,459,000 











W. T. Atkins, vice-president in charge 


of sales, Skelly Oil Co., 
City, Mo. 


Kansas 


gallons or 5307 tank cars, while 
for the U. S. exelusive of the 
Mid-Continent trade territory, 
the total was 21,838,000 gal- 
lons, or 1,217,000 gallons more 
than that in the Mid-Continent’s 
territory. That is a difference 
of 152 cars daily. 

Not all of this gasoline con- 
sumed in this enormous trade 
territory came from Mid-Conti- 
nent refineries. Refiners in ad- 
jacent districts obtained a good 
share of the business but the 
figures show conclusively the 
magnitude of the territory in 
which Mid-Continent refiners 
market their products day after 
day, and the market on which 
they must depend for a large 
portion of their distribution. 

Total motor vehicle registra- 
tions at the close of 1932 is giv- 
en as 24,373,979. This total in- 
cludes buses, trucks and pleas- 
ure cars. The total for the 21 
states was 12,338,725. That 
leaves 12,035,254 motor vehicles 
registered in the U. S. outside 
this territory, 303,471 less than 
within the Mid-Continent trade 
territory. 

The total population of the 
U. S., according to government 
census figures for 1930, is 122,- 
775,000, of which 64,135,000 
are in the trade territory under 
discussion. 

Gasoline, of course, is not the 
only product Mid-Continent re- 
finers market in this territory. 
A major portion of their other 
refined products are distributed 
there, including virtually every 
product made from crude oil. 
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A number of refiners located 
in the Mid-Continent have their 
own marketing outlets in this 
territory but only a very few 
are so situated they can distrib- 
ute all their production without 
the aid of the hundreds of in- 
dependent marketers who are 
the backbone of refined petro- 
leum distribution in this section 
of the U. S. 

There probably are more in- 
dependent marketers in this 
trade territory than in any other 
section of the country. There 
is scarcely a town or hamlet 
that does not have one or more 
independent marketers either 
living there or living nearby 
and serving that particular area. 

These marketers, in some in- 
stances, have built up their busi- 
ness by handling the branded 
products of Mid-Continent re- 
finers. Many have contracts 
with refiners for all their re- 
quirements. Others have built 
up a business under their own 
brands. In either case they are 
the major distributors of petro- 
leum products for Mid-Conti- 
nent refiners. 

In virtually every state these 
independent marketers’ have 
their own state associations. 
Some of these are exceptionally 
strong and active, and count 
their memberships in the hun- 


dreds. ° 
In some of the larger centers 
these independent marketers 


have organized associations in 
cities and communities. 

In the farming belt particu- 
larly these independent market- 
ers have a wide distribution. 
For example, there is an inde- 
pendent marketer in Kansas 
who has distribution over virtu- 
ally the northwest quarter of 
that state. There are others 
who have equally as much dis- 
tribution. Their sales are made 
not only through their own and 
contracted retail outlets but also 
in bulk to smaller independent 
marketers. 

The accompanying map shows 
also the location of the refining 
centers in the Mid-Continent, 
which, in most instances, are in 
or adjacent to crude oil fields. 

The group which centers on 
the Missouri Kansas line are 
plants located in or near Kansas 
City. The plants in the south 
central portion of Kansas are 
in and near the older producing 
fields of Kansas, while the 
plants in the central and west 


central area are the newer 
plants which have been built 


following the recent develop- 
ment in that district. 

The refineries in Oklahoma 
are grouped well in the north 
central and northeastern area, 
with a few scattered in the cen- 
tral and south central area. The 
plants in the Texas Panhandle 
are grouped near Amarillo while 
those in north Texas are around 
Wichita Falls, Fort Worth and 
Dallas. 

The East Texas field has 
caused a new refining district to 
spring up about half way be- 
tween the Fort Worth-Dallas 
and the Shreveport-El Dorado 
groups, the latter being shown 
in south Arkansas and north- 
western Louisiana. 


Plants in southwest Texas are 
not listed as being in the Mid- 
Continent proper, since little of 
their products finds its way con- 
sistently into normal Mid-Con- 
tinent marketing territory. The 
Gulf coast plants do not touch 
the Mid-Continent marketing 
area except in some portions of 
the southeast. 

With this vast marketing ter- 
ritory, it might be assumed that 
the refining capacity of the Mid- 
Continent would be abreast of 
the consumption, but this is not 
true. Government figures a 
year ago listed the refining ca- 
pacity of the Mid-Continent at 
about 21 per cent of the entire 
U.S. Yet this same marketing 
territory has 50 per cent of the 
cars of the U. S. and 52 per cent 
of its population. 
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L. B. McCammon, vice-president, 
Marathon Oil Co., Tulsa 
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An early day Oklahoma refinery. Cosden & Co. refinery at Bigheart, Okla. on the site of which now stands the 
modern plant of Barnsdall Refineries, Inc. 


W ar’s Demand Speeded {ANNDDODOOUUVUVANANNNOOBODOUUUUNUANNNQNNENUOUUUUUUNUANOR 
Development of Mid-Continent 


WDDDOOAAVVOUOOONNOVOVONNTODUOOOOYODOOOOOYUOOOEOOYUODOADOUTDOOOOO TOO DDADD DNA Refining Industry 


By 
Lawrence E. Smith 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


eh HOSE were the days,” 
said the Old Timer when 
we asked him to plumb 
his memory and recall the Mid- 
Continent refining situation of 
15 years ago. 

Maybe so. It was different, 
anyway. That puts us back into 
the early part of 1918. The 
war was on, the government 
was preparing for its mighty 
final push. The oil industry 
was mobilized for action. 

There was federal regulation 
of an effective sort’ then. 
Strange that 15 years later the 
federal government should be 
moving in again and for an en- 
tirely different reason. 

The columns of NATIONAL PE- 


TROLEUM NEws of that day car-. 


ried numerous items concern- 
ing this man or that who was 
leaving the oil business for mil- 
itary or naval service. 
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Tulsa was truly the center of 
the oil industry. Oklahoma was 
the big refining state for the 
reason that it was the chief sup- 
plier of crude oil. The inde- 
pendent refinery flourished and 
waxed fat. It was the begin- 
ning of an era of plant expan- 
sion. 

“verybody came to Tulsa on 
any oil deal that was of any 
size. The lobby of the Hotel 
Tulsa was the place where every 
man who was anybody at all 
put himself on display nearly 
every night. The oil writers 
had desks in the lobby of that 
hotel and caught their news on 
the fly. Nearly every man who 
“worked” the lobby was his 
own executive committee and 
deals were made in a hurry. 

Shreveport was something of 
an oil town, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and Wichita, Kans., had some 
hold on the business. Dallas 
and Fort Worth had scarcely 
been exposed to petroleum as 
yet. But it was to Tulsa that 
the oil man turned his face as 
the Moslem bends’~ toward 
Mecca. 

Two trade association which 
still exist were functioning in 


the territory then, the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association 
and the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association. There was 
then no American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 

Crude oil at the beginning of 
1918 was $3 per barrel in the 
Mid-Continent, regardless’. of 
gravity. Oklahoma _ gasoline 
was 17-18 cents and fuel oil was 
$2.40 to $2.60 per barrel. The 
gasoline tax hadn’t been _ in- 
vented. ‘“‘Casinghead’’ was be- 
ing used to some extent to 
blend with kerosine. Nobody 
had heard of an octane rating 
and the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
couldn’t have been much more 
than C. F. Kettering’s idle 
dream if, indeed, he _ had 
thought of it at all. The old 
Model-T ran _ pretty well on 
whatever you gave it. 

There was no gasoline tax, 
no ‘“‘hot”’ oil, no proration. ‘‘Al- 
location”? was being practiced, 
but not on production. It ap- 
plied to equipment used in 
drilling. If the government de- 
cided a well wasn’t essential to 
the winning of the war, it 
wasn’t drilled. 

Military proration had’t been 
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J. R. Battenfeld, president, Battenfeld 
Grease & Oil Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


invented and the ‘‘oil war” gov- 
ernors were busy at something 
else. R.S. Sterling, recent gov- 
ernor of Texas, was then presi- 
dent of the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., at which the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey was 


casting amorous glances. “‘Al- 
falfa Bill’ Murray had _ said 


that he was through with Okla- 
homa forever and was launch- 
ing a grandiose colonization 
scheme in Bolivia. 

There were no gasoline pipe- 
lines and the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co., monarch of the Mid-Conti- 
nent scene, was the big buyer 
of oil. The Prairie Pipe Line 
Co. transported nearly all the 
crude that moved out of Okla- 
homa, Kansas and north Texas. 


The Burkburnett and Ranger 
booms were yet to come. Any 
well more than 3500 feet deep 
was considered quite deep. 

At that time a man named 
William G. Skelly had modest 
offices in the Kennedy Building, 
Tulsa. Today, he has a hand- 
some 10-story building and his 
Skelly Oil Co. casts its shadow 
over a dozen states. Another 
big one of the Mid-Continent in- 
dependents of today is the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. Fifteen 
years ago it was a producing 
company, capital $1,500,000. 
Now is occupies a large build- 
ing in Bartlesville, is complete 
in all branches of the business. 

The big independent refiner 
of the Mid-Continent when 1918 
opened was Cosden & Co. J. S. 
Cosden owned the tallest office 


building in Tulsa. His old Cos- 
den & Co. is now the Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corp., its 40,- 
000-barrel refinery still the big- 
gest in Oklahoma. Jacob 
France, a_ vice president of 
Cosden in its latter days, is now 
president of its successor. 
Through the years the casual- 
ties among refineries of 1918 
have been heavy. Mergers, 
reorganizations, receiverships 
have taken large toll. Person- 
nel has changed. Many have 
died, some have retired or have 
gone into other’ businesses. 
Plants have become _ obsolete 
and have been torn down, or 


their remains still clutter up the 

sites. 

The list of refining companies 
Oklahoma, 


in Kansas, north 





EK. O. Derrick, sales manager, Cushing 


Refining & Gasoline Co., Cushing, 
Okla. 

Texas and Louisiana is too 

lengthy to give here. We at-> 


tempt to tell briefly the history 
of some of those which still are 
in operation, aided in this task 
by several persons who are still 
in the business. 

The list begins with the AIl- 
lied Refining Co., Tulsa, head- 
ed by E. L. Robinson, Tulsa, 
with W. R. ‘Pop’? Stewart, of 
beloved memory, as vice-presi- 
dent. It had a 1500-barrel plant 
at Okmulgee. This was pur- 
chased by the Independent Oil 
& Gas Co., combined with the 
4000-barrel plant of the India- 
homa Refining Co., then operat- 
ed by the late E. E. Schock. 
Now, enlarged, rearranged and 
modernized they constitute the 


Okmulgee plant of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Mr. Robinson 
still lives in Tulsa, ‘‘Pop Stewart 
is dead. 

The Ardmore Refining Co., 
with a 5000-barrel plant at Ard- 
more, was headed by C. R. Arm- 
strong, Lock Haven, Pa., but 
was a part of the International- 
Ardmore division of the Ohio 
Cities Gas Co., now the Pure Oil 
Co. W. B. Hassett was vice- 
president, general manager and 
treasurer. The Ohio Cities 
company shortly before 1918 
had bought this plant from the 
Gunsberg & Forman interests. 
Later, Messrs. Armstrong and 
Hassett formed the Imperial 
Refining Co., plant at Ardmore, 
still later organized other refin- 
ing companies. Mr. Armstrong 
lives in Lock Haven yet. Mr. 
Hassett lives in Clayton, Mo., 
near St. Louis, from where he 
directs a substantial group of 
retail marketing stations, and 
manages the Kettle Creek Re- 
fining Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

The refinery at  Bigheart, 
Okla., north of Tulsa, had been 
sold by J. S. Cosden to a group 
who formed the Bigheart Pe- 
troleum Refining Co. Stanley 
L. Smith was president and Earl 
G. Hastings was vice-president 
and general manager. The 
plant later was bought by the 
Barnsdall interests and_ the 
name of the town changed to 
Barnsdall. Mr. Hastings is now 


an officer of the Jones Oil Well 
Reamer Co., Tulsa. 
F. B. Parriott, prominent in 





Cc. L. Mayhall, vice-president in charge 
ot sales, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., 
Oklahoma City 
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Second of a series of advertisements about Tulsa ... Oil Capital of the World. 





| | ; | | } Le _ School of Petroleum amas os ~“ << 4 


Fit & Tulsa University Neer _ TS, 


"TULSA 


Oil Capital of the World / 


i. within sight of the campus of the University of Tulsa are 
refineries, drilling and pumping wells, great factories making oil field 
machinery, and the plant of the International Petroleum Exposition—prov- 
ing grounds of the oil industry. To students of the School of Petroleum 
Engineering, these comprise an extensive laboratory. Here they derive a 
practical knowledge of petroleum problems and an added measure of 
preparation which, it is felt, no other school of petroleum engineering can 
offer. So outstanding is its equipment, the teaching staff and curriculum, 


that students are enrolled from the oil regions of the earth—Canada ... 
Mexico ... France... Venezuela . . . Russia. 


Sponsored by practical oil men, the school is one to which oil companies 
turn for industrial research. It is a school to which any boy interested in 
petroleum engineering should be guided . . . We shall be glad to send you 


aN a THE 
sm Ss FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


‘The establishment of a school 
of petroleum engineering was 
an important step in the con- AND RI J ST OMPANY 
solidation of Tulsa’s position 
as the Oil Capital of the 


World. TULSA OKLAHOMA 
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Photo by C. Bennett Moore 
H. Saunders, Jr., president, 


William 


International Lubricants Corp., New 
Orleans 
the industry for many years, 


was president of the Boynton 
Refining Co., with a refinery at 
Boynton. The company was 
controlled by the Riverside 
Western Oil Co., which; in 1920, 
went into the group of com- 
panies forming the Transconti- 
nental Oil Co. The Transconti- 
nental was acquired by the Ohio 
Oil Co. Its subsidiary, Mara- 
thon Oil Co., owns the Boynton 
plant, now shut down. 

The Cameron Refining Co., 
Ardmore, was starting to build 
a plant at Ardmore as 1918 be- 
gan. J. M. Cameron headed the 
company and Wirt Franklin was 
a vice-president. The plant 
went into the merger of several 
companies a few years ago 
creating the Wirt Franklin Pe- 
troleum Corp. 

The Constantin Refining Co., 
Tulsa, was one of the big ones 
of the territory. The late E. 
Constantin was president and 
his son, E. Constantin, Jr., was 
vice-president. The’ refinery 
was in West Tulsa, of 12,000 
barrels capacity. Nothing is 
left there now but a small brick 
building and an agitator. The 
son operates a small refinery in 
East Texas and has been prom- 
inent in litigation directed at 
the state’s efforts to curtail East 
Texas production. His name has 
gone into legal history, as it was 
the ‘“‘Constantin Case,’’ which 
settled the question of the gov- 
ernor’s right to use the nation- 
al guard to handle proration. 

The Consumers Refining Co., 
headed by C. B. Shaffer, Chi- 
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cago, had a plant at Cushing. 
George N. Moore was general 
manager. This later became 
the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. 
and more recently the Deep 
Rock Oil Corp. Mr. Moore’s re- 
cent association has been with 
J. S. Cosden. Late in March 
Cosden bid in the properties of 
Cosden Oil Co. at receiver’s 
sale. Mr. Moore served as spe- 
cial master in the receivership. 
Crystal White Refining Co.’s 
1000-barrel refinery at Allen, 
Okla., in time came to be the 
White Oak Refining Co. and is 
now owned by the Associated 
Petroleum Corp. There was 
the Danciger Oil & Refining 
Co., of Kansas City, owning a 
small refinery at Drumright. 
Dan Danciger headed the com- 
pany, as he still does. The 
Drumright plant is gone but the 
company has plants in Texas. 
Empire Refineries, Inc., was 


becoming one of the major 
units. It operated, under one 
management but different 


names, two plants at Cushing, 
one each in Ponca City, Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma City, Gaines- 
ville, Tex., and Independence, 
Kans. Today, the Oklahoma 
City and Cushing plants have 
vanished, but the others, en- 
larged and modern, are operat- 
ing. In addition, there is now 
a refinery at East Chicago. In 
1918 the late J. C. McDowell 
was president of Empire Refin- 


eries, Inc., the late Frank W. 
Frueauff was vice-president; 
A. J. Diescher and H. R. 


Rex H. Winget, 


vice-president in 
charge of refinery operations, Cushing 


Gasoline Co., 


Okla. 


Refining & Cushing, 








Underwood & Underwood Studios 
Harry J. Kennedy, general sales man- 
ager, Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, 

Okla. 


Straight were vice-presidents. 
Mr. Straight is the only one of 
the four still identified with the 
company. P. M. Miskell, now 
general manager of these re- 
fineries, was not then named in 
the management. 

H. H. Champlin, banker and 
business man of Enid, had 
founded the Enid Refining Co. 
and was operating a 1000-bar- 
rel refinery. D. E. Bolene was 
superintendent. The latter went 
into business for himself later 
as the Bolene Refining Co., 
whose plant is now part of the 
Eason Oil Co. In place of the 
1918 plant there is now a 16,- 
000-barrel complete refinery, 
part of the extensive holdings 
of the Champlin Refining Co. 

Globe Oil & Refining Co. had 
been organized by the man who 
still heads this company, I. A. 
O’Shaugnessy, and was _ build- 
ing a refinery at Enid. Its pres- 
ent operations embrace refiner- 


ies at Blackwell, Okla., Mec- 
Pherson, Kans. and Lemont, 
Ill. 


The Illinois Oil Co., of which 
F. P. Welch was president and 
general manager, had a re- 
finery at Cushing then. It is 
now shut down, but operated up 
to a year or SO ago. The 
Imperial Refining Co. at Ard- 
more was then headed by R. S. 


Quinby, Lock Haven, Pa. and 
had a 2000-barrel skimming 
plant. W. B. Hassett, previous- 


ly mentioned, later took over 

the management of this com- 

pany. 
Marland 


Refining Co. then 
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T. M. Martin, sales manager, Lion 
Oil Refining Co., El Dorado, Ark. 


had capital of $2,500,000 and a 
small plant at Ponca City. E. W. 
Marland, then president, is now 
a member of Congress; W. H. 
McFadden, vice-president, is 
still active in the oil business. 
Through merger this is now the 
Continental Oil Co. Its presi- 
dent Dan J. Moran, calls Ponca 
City, as well as New York, his 
headquarters. 

The Muskogee Refining Coe., 
a subsidiary of the Oklahoma 
Producing & Refining Corp., had 
a 3000-barrel plant at Musko- 
gee. John M. Crawford, better 
known as a supply than an oil 
man—he still heads the Park- 
ersburg Rig & Reel Co.—was 
president. This passed, with 
other assets of the Oklahoma 
P. & R., to the Pure Oil Co. 


Pierce Oil Corp. was then 
headed by H. Clay Pierce and 
had a 10,000-barrel refinery at 
Sand Springs. This is now 
owned and operated by Sinclair 
Refining Co. Producers & 
Refiners Corp. had shortly be- 
fore acquired the Economy Oil 
& Refining Co. plant at Black- 
well, Okla. Frank E. Kistler, 
now board chairman of the OK- 
lahoma Natural Gas Corp., was 
president of the P. & R. The 
latter is in receivership, with 
the Consolidated Oil Corp. its 
principal creditor. The Black- 
well refinery is idle. 

Roxana Petroleum  Corp., 
now Shell Petroleum Corp., was 
then headed by W. A. J. M. van 
Waterschoot van der Gracht, 
who now lives in Europe. Rich- 
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ard Airey was vice-president 
and T. F. Lydon was secretary. 
Both still are active in the oil 
industry, Mr. Airey in New 
York, as manager of the Asiat- 
ic Petroleum Co. and Mr. Lydon 
in St. Louis as vice-president 
of the Shell Petroleum. In 1918 
the company had refineries at 
Cushing and Wood River, Ill. 
The Cushing plant was succeed- 
ed by one at Arkansas City. 

Sapulpa Refining Co. was an 
active institution of its day. It 
had a 3500-barrel skimming 
plant at Sapulpa. Henry M. 
Rathvon was in charge and 
Leon N. Oppenheimer was sec- 
retary-treasurer. The company 
was finally bought by Continen- 
tal Oil Co. prior to the merger 
with Marland Oil and the re- 
finery was operated up to less 
than a year ago. The last we 
heard of Mr. Rathvon, he was 
in Montana. 

Sinclair Refining Co. then op- 
erated the Coffeyville, Kans., 
plant which is today its key re- 
finery for the Mid-Continent 
and in addition operated plants 
at Chanute, Kans., Vinita, 
Cushing and Muskogee, Okla., 
all now dismantled. Its refiner- 
ies at Kansas City and East 
Chicago were nearing comple- 
tion. 

Sun Oil Co. then, as now, op- 
erated a refinery at Yale, Okla. 
... The Texas Co. plant at 
West Tulsa had capacity of 10,- 
000 barrels. . Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. had invaded Okla- 
homa territory as a refiner and 
was the owner of a half interest 
in the Wilson Refining Co., New 
Wilson, Okla. William A. Rog- 
ers was president. This plant 
died some years ago and about 
six years ago the Humble com- 
pleted its withdrawal across 
the Red River by selling its 
southern Oklahoma production 
to the Carter Oil Co. 

The Tiger Refining Co. was 
building a 1000-barrel refinery 
at Okmulgee. After some vicis- 
situdes, this refinery finally be- 
came part of the Waite Phillips 
Oil & Gas Co. and was in the 
big sale of Phillips properties 
eight years ago to Blair & Co., 
thence to the Barnsdall Corp. 
The old Tiger plant, rebuilt, en- 
larged and modern, is the Ok- 
mulgee plant of Barnsdall Re- 
fineries, Inc. 

Yale Oil Corp., headed by 
L. B. Hancock, had a small re- 





J. A. Vickers, president, Vickers Pe- 
troleum Co., Wichita, Kan. 


finery at Yale, Okla. and this 
plant has pegged away all 
through the years. 

The foregoing calls the roll of 
Oklahoma refineries as of the 
beginning of 1918 which are 
still in existence. At the same 
time, Kansas was important in 
manufacturing. It was second 
to Oklahoma in number of 
plants, though ranking below 
Texas in capacity. In the lat- 
ter state the refining industry 
capacity was largely concentrat- 
ed on the Gulf Coast. The big 
fields of North Texas were not 
yet found. 

J. J. Taxman was then presi- 
dent of the El Dorado Refining 
Co. and E. H. Johnson was sales 
manager. The refinery had ca- 
pacity of 1000 barrels. Owner- 
ship and management changed 
some years ago, the refinery 
greatly enlarged, is among the 
substantial ones of Kansas to- 
day. 

Evans-Thwing Refining Co., 
refineries at Wichita and Kan- 
sas City, were outstanding 
among the independents of the 
day. H. M. Evans, president, 
and F. H. Thwing, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 
These plants really were one, 
for the 3000-barrel refinery at 
Wichita never was operated, 
was moved to Kansas City. It 
was dismantled years ago. This 
firm had an interesting part in 
the development of Mid-Conti- 
nent refining. Its first plant 
was at Ponca City. Later it 
built refineries at Cushing and 
at Gainesville, Tex. All three 








were sold to the Doherty inter- 
ests and those at Ponca City 
and Gainesville are going 
strong under the Empire Oil & 
Refining Co. banner. Inquiries 
concerning Mr. Evans brought 
us no information, but Mr. 
Thwing still lives in Kansas 
City. He has played no active 
part in the oil business for sev- 
eral years. A member of that 
organization in its early day 
was Palmer Hughes, who was 
in charge of sales. He now lives 
in Tulsa, is district manager for 
the M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Golden Rule Refining Co. had 
a refinery at Wichita, 1000 bar- 
rels capacity. Elbert S. Rule 
was president then and is now. 
Hutchinson Refining Co., head- 
ed by F. O. Larabee, better 
known as a flour miller, had a 
small plant. This recently was 
restored to operation § after 
years of idleness by several pro- 
ducing companies who formed 
the Sunflower Oil Refining Co. 
. . . The Kanotex Refining Co., 
then headed by the late John 
McE. Ames, was in bysiness at 
Arkansas City. C. M. Boggs, 
who has been president for sey- 
eral years, did not appear in the 
management personnel in 1918. 

Harry W. Jones, as president, 
and Albert R. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, with E. W. Goebel, gen- 
eral manager and _ treasurer, 
constituted the management of 
the Kansas City Refining Co. 
Its refinery, near Kansas City, 
successively became the plant 
of the Manhatten Oil Co., then 
was acquired by the Independ- 
ent Oil & Gas Co. and today op- 
erates as the Kansas City plant 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
The Jones brothers lived in In- 
dependence. A third brother, 
Roy B. Jones had gone to Wich- 
ita Falls and joined in organiz- 


ing the Panhandle Refining Co., 
which he heads today. Mr. 
Goebel is still in the oil busi- 
ness, is active in the manage- 
ment of the Westgate Oil Co., 
a substantial producer in the 
Oklahoma City field. 

William G. Skelly in those 
days was president of the Mid- 
land Refining Co. It went into 
the formation of the Skelly Oil 
Co. in 1919. National Refining 
Co., of Cleveland, O., operated 
one of the larger refineries of 
Kansas, as it still does. Its Cof- 
feyville plant then had 4000- 
barrel capacity and F. B. Fret- 
ter, of Cleveland, now president, 
was first vice-president. . 
The pioneer refinery of Kansas, 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas, 
Neodesha, had capacity of 8000 
barrels and the company was 
headed by the late J. C. McDon- 
ald. This refinery became the 
property of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana in 1932. 

White Eagle Petroleum Co. 
had been organized by L. L. 
Marcell, who was president, the 
late J. H. Miller, vice-president 
and general manager, and F. L. 
Miller, secretary. The latter 
two at a little later date were 
refiners under the name of the 
Miller Petroleum Co. The White 
Eagle, with modifications in 
name, is today a subsidiary of 
the Socony-Vacuum Corp., still 
is headed by Mr. Marcell, now 
chairman of the board, and still 
operates the refinery at Augus- 
ta, Kans., which in 1918 was a 
5000-barrel plant. 

In the War era of which we 
write, north Louisiana was 
more of a refining district than 
was north Texas. The reason 
was, of course, supply of crude 
oil. . . . Caddo Oil & Refining 
Co. was headed by G. W. Ken- 
drick, 3rd, with E. K. Smith and 


as ' 


J. B. Atkins as vice-presidents. 
Its Shreveport plant and other 
properties went into the Shreve- 
port Producing & Refining 
Corp., now the Spartan Refin- 
ing Co. . . . Louisiana Oil Re- 
fining Corp., now controlled by 
Cities Service, had a 3000-bar- 
rel refinery near Shreveport. 
E. R. Ratcliff was president and 
J. B. Shearer was vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Ratcliff is now head 
of the Spartan. 

North Texas was content to 
get most of its gasoline and oils 
from other areas, as the crude 
oil supply was lacking to bring 
refineries into the region. Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. was then 
headed by John Sealy and E. R. 
Brown, who recently was made 
chairman after many years’ 
service as president, was vice- 
president. It had then, as now, 
refineries at Fort Worth, Beau- 
mont and Corsicana, but of ca- 
pacities less than half of what 
they are today. 

W. R. Smith was then presi- 
dent of the Oriental Oil Co., 
Dallas, and continues in that 
capacity now. The company’s 
refinery was at Dallas. 

Roy B. Jones, well known to 
all oil men the country over, 
was then general manager of 
the Panhandle Refining Co., 
which had a 3500-barrel refin- 
ery at Wichita Falls. This is 
one that has continued through 
the years. Mr. Jones has been 
the company’s president for 
some years. 

Pierce Fordyce Oil Associa- 
tion, of which H. Clay Pierce 
was chairman, had an operating 
plant at Fort Worth. This has 
been shut down for years, is 
now owned by Consolidated Oil 
Corp. 

A list of the active plants in 
Mid-Continent proper follows: 


Active Refineries in the Mid-Continent 





Company 


Berry Asphalt Co....... 
Cross Co., Henry H.. 

Houston Oil Co. (Tex.). 
Kettle Creek Ref. Co.... 
Lion Oil Ref. Co 


Ouachita Valley Ref... 
Root Ref. Co............ 
Simms Oil Co..... 


Arkansas 


Location 
Plant 


Waterloo.... 
Smackover 
Camden.... 
El Dorado. . 
El Dorado.... 
Norphlet. .. 
El Dorado. . 
El Dorado.. 
Smackover. 
DOte@e..:<k. 


(List Continued on page 61) 


Crude Cracking Type 
Capacity Capacity Refinery 
1,500 — A&L 
4,500 me S 
3,000 1,500 Cr 
3,200 1,400 S 
12,000 4,500 A, Cr& S 
2,000 sts | IR 
2,000 800 S 
12,000 5,000 Cr & S 
3,000 2,200 C & Cr 
43,200 15,400 
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Active Refineries in Mid-Continent (Continued from page 56) 





Company 
Altitude Pet. Corp. 
Barnsdall Ref., Inc... . 
Darby-Slick........ } 
Derby Oil & Ref. Corp. 
Dickey Oil Co....... 
Eldorado Ref. Co...... 
Globe Oil & Ref. Co.. 
Golden Rule Ref. Co. 
Kanotex Ref. Co... 
National Ref. Co.. 
Phillips Pet. Co... 
Shell Pet. Corp.. 
Sinclair Ref. Co... 
Sinclair Ref. Co.... 
Skelly Oil (Go... 
Standard Oil, Ind... 
Vickers Pet. Co...... 
White Eagle Oil Corp. 


Bayou State Ref. Corp. 
Cedar Grove Ref. Co.. 
Chalmette Pet. Corp.. 
La. Oil Ref. Corp. 
Mexican Pet. Corp.... 
Shell Pet. Corp.. oe 
Sinclair Refining Co., La 
Spartan Ref. Co. 
Standard Oil, La ae 
Stanolind Oil & G: 1s Co. 
rhe Texas Co. 


Altitude Pet. Corp. 
Anderson-Prichard Ref. 
Associated Pet. Corp. 
Barnsdall Refineries Inc.. 
Barnsdall Refineries Inc. 
Beckett Corp., The 

Bell Oil & Gas Co. 
Bilmont Ref. Co. ‘ 
Black Gold Ref. Co... 
Capital City P & R Co. 
Champlin Ref. Co. 
Continental Oil Co.. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Cushing Ref. Co. 
Cushing Ref. Co... 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
Eason Oil Co........ 
Empire O & R Co. 
Empire Oe RCo... 
Franklin O1] oe Wirt.. 
Garber Ref., Inc........ 
Globe Oil Ref. Co. 

Gulf States Corp... 
Johnson Oil Ret. Co. 
Knox Co., Chas. E 
Marathon Oil Co. 
Marathon Oil Co. 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp... 
Miller Bros. ‘ms 
Peppers Gasoline Co. 
Phillips Pet. Co. one 
Producers & Refiners Corp.. 
Producers & Refiners Corp. 
Producers Oil Corp. 

Pure Oil Co... 

Pure Oil Co. aa 
Rock Island Ref. Co. 
Sinclair Ref. Co.. 
Sterling Ref. Co. 

Sun Oil Co. 

The Texas Co.... 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 


lidal Ref. Co..<.... 
Western Oil Corp. 
Wilcox O11 & Gas Co. 
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Kansas 
Location 
Plant 
Chanute.. 
Wichita. . 
Hutchinson 
Wichita... 
McPherson 
Eldorado. . 
McPherson. 
Wichita. ... 
Arkansas City 
Coffeyville. .. 
Kansas City 
Arkansas City 
Coffeyville... 
Kansas City 
Eldorado. . 
Neodesha. 
Potwin.. 
\ugusta 


Totals. 


Louisiana 
Houston .. 
Shreveport. 
Chalmette 
Bossier City 
Destrahan 
Norco. 
Mereaux... 
Shreveport. 
Baton Rouge 
Superior 
Shreveport 


lotals 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City. 
Cyril 

Allen 
Barnsdall 
Okmulgee 
Beckett 
Grandfield 
Garber.... 
Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma City 
Enid 

Ponca City 
Sapulpa 
Blackwell. 
Cushing 
Cushing 

Enid 
Okmulgee 
Cushing 
Ardmore 
Garber 
Blackwell 
Oklahoma City 
Cleveland 
Covington 
Boynton 
Bristow. 

« lulsa 
Marland 
Covington 
Okmulgee 
Tulsa 
Blackwell 
Bristow 
Ardmore 
Muskogee 
Beckett 
Sand Springs 
Okla. City 
¥ale.... 

. Tulsa. . 
Wvnnewood 
Drumright 
Beckett... 
Bristow 
(Continued on page 62) 


Crude 


Capacity 


6,000 
5,000 
3,000 
9.000 
3,000 
5,000 
10,000 
1,000 
2,000 
8,000 
10,000 
22,000 
12,000 
11,000 
23,000 
& OOO 
3,500 
16,000 


167 500 


S00 
1.500 
0,000 
1S .000 
20,000 
16,000 
30,000 
10,000 
00,000 
5 000 


6.500 


+ SOM) 


OOO 
6 OOO 
6,500 
5.000 
1 Q0OO 
1,500 
+ O00 
1 OOO 
S00 
+500 
6,000 
000 
4,000 
S00 
00 
000 
O00 
4,000 
5.000 
+. 000 
$500 
& OOO 
$500 
6 O00 

200 
2,500 
5,000 
1000 


‘nieve 


= 


LOO 
1 OOO 
6 OOO 
6,000 
+000 
2.000 
2.500 
& OOO 
5.000 
& OOO 
2,500 
5 000 
14,000 
3,000 
18.000 
2.000 
5.000 


Cracking 


Capacity 


1,500 
1,500 


2,500 
3,000 
2,500 
10,000 
1,200 
6,000 
3,000 
2,500 
10,000 
13,000 
13,000 
18,000 
6,400 
1,500 
16,000 


11,600 


sO0 


+ O00 
15,000 


8 000 
30,000 
500 

) 


100,000 


2,200 


‘ 5,000 


5,00 
1,250 
$000 
+, 500 
1,500 
1,300 
1 000 


2.000 
, 

9 OOO 
1. S00 


+, 000 
1,500 
1 000 


> 200 


a“ 


3.000 


) 


2.000 


2.500 


’ 


2,000 


2,400 
5 000 
3,000 
+ OOO 
18,500 
8 OOO 


1,500 


Type 
Refinery 
c & Ce 
Cr & S$ 
S 

Cr &sS 
Cr & § 
Cr Xx S 
Cr & Ss 
Cr & S$ 
Cr & S 
C & Cr 
Cr 

Cr & 

Ci Lb &:S 
cr & § 
5 Cre § 
Cr 

Cr. & § 
\ Cr &§S 


ANS 
1Cr& J 
\ 

S 

iY ao 
Gr & 4 
| 

S\ 
Cr & § 
+ Os 
( 
Cres 
( 
Ls & Ss 
Cc 

( 

Vy Ga by 
Cr & § 


Bas 

Cres 

eS aaa 

s 

S 

Cras 

Cr 

LF & o 

s 

\ 

~ 

( 

~ 

Cr & | 

Cres 

“ 

- 

oe a 

CCr& l 

Lr ao 

Ce L. SS 

I 

cate 

ae 

Ya 1 

FP io 

\ 

Cr eS 
61 








Active Refineries in 


Mid-Continent (Continued from page 61) 





Company 
Yale Oil Corp.. 
York Ref. Co. 


All-State Ref. Gois.s.o..c 5 s:d soc 
Atlantic, Pacific & G... 
Archer Ref. Co........ 
Continental Oil Co..... 
Dale Oil & Ref. Co...... 
Danciger Oil & Ref. Co... 
Dixon Creek O. & R. Co. 
Empire O. & Ref. Co. 
Falls Ref. Co.... 


Gulf Ref. Co...... 

Humble Oil & Ref. Co.. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co. 
Jacob O. & G. Co. 

Magnolia Pet. Co.. 
Magnolia Pet. Co. 

Magnolia Pet. Co.. 
Magnolia Pet. Co. 
Marathon Oil Co. 

Master Pet. Co.. 5 et acon 
Mid-Texas Pet. Corp ba seee 
Octane Oil Ref. Co...... 
Oriental Oil Co........ edicts 
Panhandle Ref. Co. ’ dgshine etn 
Phillips Pet. Co. 7 

Phoenix Ref. Co., Inc..... 

Pilot Point Ref. Co. 

Simms Oil Co...... 

Sinclair Ref. Co. 

Star Ref. x Prod. oa 

Taxman Ref. Co., Inc.... 

The Texas Co. 
The Temas Co... cuss kes oc 
Texas Pacific C. & O. Co. 
Texas Pacific C. & O. Co. 
Waggoner Ref. Co. 

White Star Ref. Co.... 
Wilcox O & G Co. 


Alamo Ref. Co. 

Arp Ref. Co... 

Arrow Ref. Co. 

Beacon Oil & Ref. Co. 

Central Ref. Co. 

Constantin Ref. Co. 

Cook Ref. Co..... 
Danciger Oil & Ref. Co...... 
Rusk Ref. Co.... 

East Texas Ref. Co. 

East Texas Ref. Co. 

Gasco Ref, Co. 

Gillen, John....... 

Gladtex Ref. Co....... 
Gladewater Ref. Co., Inc. 
Gregg Ref. Co... 

Hyland Ref. Co. 

Johnsonville Ref. Co... 
Kilgore Ref. Co. 

Lake Ref. Co. 

Locke Ref. Co. os 
Nacogdoches Ref. Co. 
Overton Ref. Co., Inc. 
Panama Ref. Co. 
Pennant Ref. Co. 
Roland Ref. Co.. 
Rusk Ref. Co. 
Sabine Ref. Co. 
Shoreline Ref. Co. 
Sinclair Ref. Co... 
Southern Oil-& Ref. Co. 
Taylor Ref. Co. 

Taylor Ref. Co. 

Trinity Ref. Co... 
Unit Ref. Co. 

V. O. E. Ref. Co. 


Location 
Plant 


MPEMRB Sh. feos win etal kipieless 


N. & Central seuenu 


Thrall. ee 
Wichita F alls. A yar ia 
SES ee 
Wichita Falls id eek cently Rl 
Electra. 
Pampa... - ay 
Kings Mill.......... 
Gainesville... . 

Wichita Falls. 

TQEMIBON. «66. 66s css 
ee ce a ee 
PRB oct ty m, Bo neki asi tor 
Breckenridge. .. hae 
Chilton..... 

Graham. 

Corsicana... 

nt, Worth y Colgn ( 
Ft. Worth No. 2... see ae 

M agpetco. 

Ft. Worth.. 

Waco...... gee ee eee 
Oe ea ere 
SS RE eee, ere ar ee 
NS ea ea ee 
Wichita Falls............ 
OS RS dee peal eh tere 
RUMNEES Pace io esc hcd oe Sine reneeh Sars 
PGE OIE. o's c.oesie sae ws 
fe Co Ee ee 
ME. WHOFER «665 o00ss oeas's 
Fe; Worth............ Pansat 
Wichita Falls... ... 06065. 
PIO oo econ ea 
OVEN ONINS 6:5, 6a oni sce bra dats 
oS Ce 
Ht. Worth...... 
oe 
Se 
Pampa..... 


MGB hee eae 
East Texas 
Camp Switch..... 
“eee 
Overton. 
Henderson ras 
Lo Se ere 
Overton.... 
Gladewater.. 
Longview. . 
Overton.. 
Henderson 
Longview. 
Longview 
Gladewater. . 
Gladewater... 
Gladewater 
Gladewater 
Reed Switch 
Omega.... 
Kilgore. .. 
Gladewater 
Gladewater 
Nacogdoches 
Overton... 
Kilgore. .. 
Kilgore. ... ns ree 
PUN gigas ws ihe casera 
Overton......... eae 
Gladewater... Ui Aes 
Kilgore...... Pe istaic eat 
Kilgore..... 
Reeds Bekah 


ee ere 
Gladewater.............. 


MORO isc saidio baiasota anion 


Crude 


Capacity 


2,000 
2,000 





293,800 


2,500 
5,000 
1,500 
5,000 
4,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 

500 
6,000 
5,000 
1,500 
4,500 

100 
4,000 
4,500 
2,600 

10,000 

5,000 

750 
1,000 
1,400 
2,000 
5,000 

25,000 

1,000 

500 
4,000 
4,000 
1,500 
3,500 
4,000 

16,000 
1,000 
3,000 
3,500 

500 
3,000 


161,350 





2,500 
1,000 
2,500 
2,500 
7,500 
2,500 
1,000 

10,000 
3,000 
6,000 

10,000 

250 
250 
500 
750 
300 
1,000 


1,000 





87,150 





Cracking Type 
Capacity Refinery 
2,000 5 
92,150 
ere S 
5,000 C, Cr&§ 
2,300 Cr & S 
Bee S 
S 
_ S 
2,000 Crk Ss 
ee S 
ee Les 
3,000 Cra 1 
ee £ 
T 
T 
S& 1 
<a 5 
3,000 Cr &S 
750 Cros 
P A & T 
,& 
S 
ieaiees S 
1,400 Cr 
1,200 Cr 
1,500 Cr & S 
10,000 gy 
me hpee > 
er S 
2,500 C & Gr 
eta S 
600 Cr 
ae S 
3,450 C & Ge 
9,200 C & Cr 
1,000 CrL& 1 
Zoi S 
Las 
S 
46 900 
S 
S 
S 
S 
5 
te 
S 
1,000 > . & 
2,000 Ce & 5S 
ee > 
S 
5 
> 
S 
2 
S 
S 
S 
S 
L 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
ee S 
3,000 Cr & S$ 
10,000 Cr & S 
ie S 
S 
Ss 
16,000 
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Mid-Continent Crude Oil Reserves 


Total Four Billion 


Barrel 
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B 


y Lawrence E. Smith 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


TULSA, May Kansas in 1882, has been the 

ACK of the giant refining establishment of a reserve of 
B industry of the Mid-Conti- approximately four billion bar- 
nent is an army engaged rels in Kansas, Oklahoma, the 

in supplying its raw material. Panhandle, north, west and 
The army numbers 50,000 or east central areas of Texas, 
more, engaged in leasing, geo- north Louisiana and Arkan- 


logical work, development, pro- sas. 
duction and pipelining. 


West Texas and the Gulf 

The result of their labors, Coastal areas, not being tribu- 
over the many years that have tary to the Mid-Continent refin- 
passed since oil was found in ing territory, are not counted in 
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Oil and Gas map of the Mid-Continent states showing the relative position 

of the various refining districts to the producing fields. Major refining dis- 

tricts with two or more refineries are shown in circles while the locations 
of single refining units are indicated by crosses 
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arriving at this figure. 

In setting down, baldly, a 
round, neat sum like four bil- 
lion barrels, one hastens to sup- 
ply certain qualifications. East 
Texas goes into the calculations 
with 1,800,000,000 barrels. 
That is oil to be recovered there. 
Under present wasteful methods 
of producing, however, its ulti- 
mate output will fall far be- 
low this figure. Recovery of 
that amount of oil depends upon 
inauguration of a plan of with- 
drawal that is orderly and cer- 
tain to take full advantage of 
the natural water-drive that is 
advancing along the western 
front of the field. Whether such 
program will be adopted and 
carried out is uncertain. 

Price will play an important 
part in the recovery of the huge 
reserve of the area tributary to 
the Mid-Continent refining in- 
dustry. A half-barrel well is 
worth saving at a realization of 
$1.50, but it can’t hang on long 
at 50 cents per barrel. Many 
hundreds of such wells in this 
territory have been abandoned 
and plugged in the past two 
years. 

The beginnings of this great 
producing industry properly 
date from 1889, when first com- 
mercial production was found 
east of Paola. Prior to this, ex- 
ploration had been conducted in 
several counties and natural 
gas found in paying quantity as 
early as 1886. In 1892, with 
the formation of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Kansas, the region’s 
first refinery was built at Neo- 
desha. 

Shortly after that, part of 
Oklahoma then organized as In- 
dian Territory began to be part 
of the oil industry. Explora- 
tion at widely scattered places 
was carried on and good show- 
ings were found, but not until 
1897 was the well generally re- 
garded as the first commercial 
producer drilled. This was in 
what is now the city park at 
Bartlesville and it is still pro- 
ducing. 

Texas’ petroleum history 
dates from 1889, disregarding 
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* FOR MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 
TO DO THE JOB 





EFINERS are fast discovering that Mail Adver- 
tising, expertly planned and efficiently carried through, is perhaps their 
most effective advertising medium for developing contract inquiries 
and cementing jobber relations in any given territory « « In building 
such mail campaigns and sales promotional material, McCormick- 
Armstrong has been outstandingly successful because of its specialized 
experience, its ‘oil-minded” personnel and its constant contact with the 
industry. Since the opening of the Mid-Continent Field, this organization 
has devoted itself to the planning, creating and producing of mail cam- 
paigns and sales promotional material for every phase of marketing 
operations « « This record of service to many prominent Mid-Continent 
refiners has been set down in a booklet, “Marketing by Mail.” This 
literature explaining how marketers have used mail advertising 
effectively will be mailed to any executive of the industry — without 
obligation, of course. BRO" 

Send for your copy. Newz 








McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG CoO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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the various interesting but non- 
lucrative showings. The 1889 
productive history was not im- 
posing, as less than 50 barrels 
were marketed. The oil came 
from Nacogdoches county, in 
the east-central part of the 
state and about 50 miles south- 
east of the present East Texas 
field. 

This field never produced 
much oil and the first conse- 
quential pool found was at Cor- 
sicana in 1896. Shortly after- 
wards, the first refinery in the 
state was built, by the prede- 
cessor of the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. 

Since those beginnings there 
have occurred the openings of 
a long list of pools—too many 
to set forth in detail here. 

The speedy development of 
shallow sand production over a 
dozen counties in southeastern 
Kansas in the late 90s and a 
half dozen in northeastern Ok- 
lahoma during the same time 
afforded not enough room to 
the hundreds who were getting 
into the industry. Drilling 
spread over other territory, 
westward in Kansas, south and 
west in Oklahoma, it invaded 
north Texas and north Louisi- 
ana. Gusher pools came and 
went, each a ‘‘menace”’ of its 


day. 
The industry withstood re- 
peated shocks: Cushing, El 


Dorado, Ranger, Burkburnett, 
Mexia and its neighbor fault- 
line pools, El Dorado, Ark., 
Smackover, Burbank, Tonkawa, 
Homer, Haynesville, Seminole, 
Oklahoma City, the Van field 
and finally East Texas. There 
was a host of smaller ones, all 
figuring importantly in its day. 

Each left behind, after the 
development fury was spent and 
the army of drillers advanced 
to the next objective, a settled 
reserve which goes into the 
round figure of four billion bar- 
rels yet to be produced—at a 
price—from the territory under 
discussion. Such settled pools 
account for nearly half of that 
huge estimate. 

Oil producing formations 
throughout this area range in 
age from the oldest to produce 
anywhere in the world, as in 
the Oklahoma City field, to 
nearly the youngest, as in north 
Louisiana and Arkansas. They 
yield many varieties of crude, 
“sweet”? and sulfur, paraffin 
and asphaltic bases. 
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Bernard L. Majewski, ancillary re- 
ceiver, Deep Rock Oil Corp., Chi- 
cago 


Some take high rank as 
sources of lubricants, as is the 
case with nearly all of the shal- 
low sand production of the old 
areas in northeastern Okla- 
homa and southeastern Kan- 
sas, the Burbank field of Osage 
county, Oklahoma City, Ranger, 
Texas. Others are valued prin- 
cipally for their gasoline yield. 

An excellent retort here 
would be that they are not “‘val- 
ued”’ at all nowadays. To which 
the rebuttal reply is that all 
of the ‘‘menaces” previously 
enumerated were industry 
wreckers in their day; but they 
have passed into the form of 
settled reserves, just as Okla- 
homa City and East Texas will 
do. 

The four-billion barrel re- 
serve in the area under discus- 
sion will supply the _ require- 
ments at the present rate of re- 
fining for eight to 10 years. It 
cannot all be recovered in that 
time, of course, nor in double 
that time. New pools will be 
found, though probably at much 
slower rate than characterized 
the period from 1926-1930, 
when Seminole, all the West 
Texas, East Texas, Oklahoma 
City, Hobbs and Van discover- 
ies were so closely bunched as 
to bring on the plethora of 
crude and constantly falling 
price, far out of proportion to 
depression era prices in other 
industries. 

The refining industry fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of 
the producers when the Mid- 
Continent area was opened. 


Utilization of the oil was at first 
local but, once the supply was 
assured, pipelines were laid to 
reach the distant markets. Ok- 
lahoma and Kansas_ crudes 
went to the Atlantic seaboard 
and south to the Gulf Coastal 
plants. 

Both movements virtually 
ceased, with the finding of pro- 
lific fields in Texas to supply 
the coastal plants and to reach 
the Atlantic refineries by tank- 
er. OKlahoma and Kansas 
crudes now find their markets 
in those states and in the Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Ohio plants. A small amount 
goes as far as Pittsburgh. 

The volume which reaches 
the Gulf Coast is small and con- 
fined generally to lubricating 
base crudes. East Texas and 
West Texas oils have nearly 
displaced everything else at 
Gulf Coastal plants and in 
plants of the Atlantic coast 
(foreign crude also playing a 
part in the scheme of manufac- 
turing of the latter group) 

In the movement of crude to 
refineries most of the independ- 
ent refineries depend upon their 
own facilities, in marked con- 
trast to the Appalachian region 
plants, where a few common 
carrier lines function to sup- 
ply the entire group, augment- 
ed now and then by local gath- 
ering systems. 

Thus we find many an inde- 
pendent plant with a _ pipeline 
system extending far beyond the 
nearby fields, which originally 
supplied all the crude for that 
plant, although those surround- 
ing fields may still be adequate 
to care for the entire require- 
ments of the plants of the re- 
gion. Competition in buying 
from major purchasers divides 
the supply, compelling the 
smaller purchaser to enter new 
areas from time to time. The 
interest of but few refiners in 
the region is confined to a sin- 
gle field or nearby area. 

Pipelines form a_ veritable 
network over the eastern half 
of Kansas, more than half of 
Oklahoma and cover thoroughly 


nearly all of Texas. The pro- 
duction of Arkansas is fairly 
well cared for by refineries 
within the _ state, especially 


since the East Texas field came 
in to supply the Louisiana group 
with a large part of their re- 
quirements. 

Pipeline practice of today 
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bears little resemblance to that 
when the Mid-Continent indus- 
try was young. The collections 
and moving of crude, gathered 
from widely separated fields, to 
common receiving stations on 
main lines; the automatic fea- 
tures that permit of quick as- 
certainment of the amount of 
crude that is moving, any hour 
of day or night; remote control 
of pump stations—all would 
form a ponderous volume on the 
one subject of transportation. 


With the extension of pipe- 
line facilities throughout this 
area and into more distant re- 
fining centers, tank car move- 
ment of crude has_ almost 
ceased. In fact, the only time 
rail shipments have come into 
play in the past five years was 
in times when pipelines had 
been unable to keep pace with 
rapidly mounting production in 
flush fields; or, as in the case 
of East Texas, when crude pro- 


duced in violation of proration 
orders could not be moved 
through established pipeline 
channels. This, of ° course, 
meant cut-price crude. With- 
out substantial price conces- 


sions, the disparity between rail 
and pipeline rates would make 
it prohibitive for anyone to 
purchase tank car oil. 

That refineries of the Mid- 
Continent area are well provid- 
ed with crude supplies for many 
years is obvious. The territory 
is a vast one totalling about 1,- 
500,000 acres of proved terri- 
tory. Again, this does not in- 
clude the huge West Texas and 
Gulf Coastal areas. 

Kansas fields fall quite defi- 
nitely into southeastern district, 
central and western. The south- 
eastern, original development of 
the state, includes some 12,000 
wells whose daily average pro- 
duction is around three-fourths 
of a barrel. It is the partial 
source of supply for plants of 
the Coffeyville district, with 
some of the oil moving by trunk 
pipeline to Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. 

Without giving effect to re- 
pressuring methods, operating 
over some of the area now and 
certain to be extended when 
adequate price is paid, there is 
a reserve of easily 12 million 
barrels. As in the case of the 
northeastern Oklahoma shallow 
fields, great increase in recov- 
ery can be effected when mar- 
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I. A. O’Shaughnessy, president, 
Globe Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, 
Kans. 


ket conditions warrant. 

Promising results have been 
obtained already in Nowata 
county, Okla., using the water- 
flooding method which has been 
so great a factor in Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. Repressur- 
ing with air and gas has been 
carried on for more than 10 
years. 

In other settled fields of Kan- 
sas, including the newer Mc- 
Pherson county developments 
—some of which is in the flush 
stage—recent work in the acid 
treatment of lime formation 
pays has caused a revision of 
estimates and it is probably 
reasonable to say that 250 mil- 
lion barrels can be produced 
from the area which includes 
Greenwood, Butler, Cowley, 
Sedgwick, McPherson, Sumner 
and Harvey counties. The once 
famous E] Dorado, Augusta and 
Rainbow Bend pools are _ in- 
cluded in this district. 

Not enough development has 
been carried on in western Kan- 
sas to warrant even a close 
guess on proved reserves there. 
A vast territory has been only 
faintly touched by development 
and any estimate that would be 
made might easily be doubled. 
Lack of market has held down 
drilling. 

We are inclined at this time 
to call everything in sight in 
Oklahoma a billion-barrel re- 
serve, with considerably more 
than half of it come from fields 
that long ago reached the pump- 
ing stage. Except the Okla- 
lahoma City there is little flow- 


ing production in the state. 
About 3,700,000,000 barrels 
had been produced in Oklahoma 
as Of Jan. 1. 


Unless one sets out to do a 
detailed estimate, pool by pool, 
generalized figures on a terri- 
tory are all that can be attempt- 
ed. When we approach Texas, 
the going is somewhat more dif- 
ficult than usual. The estimates 
on East Texas have been re- 
vised time and again. A com- 
posite of these would fall 
around 1,800,000,000 barrels 
yet to be produced. As for 
other general areas which are 
tributary to the Mid-Continent 
refining industry, one excellent 
authority places the Panhandle 
area at 104,000,000 barrels; 
north Texas, which is the Wich- 
ita Falls and adjacent sand pro- 
duction pools, at 84,000,000 bar- 
rels; west central Texas, in- 
cluding the general Ranger ter- 
ritory, 52,000,000 barrels. The 
inclusion of the Van pool, to- 
gether with the Mexia district, 
with whatever reasonable esti- 
mate that might be placed on 
East Texas, would combine to 
bring east central and east 
Texas districts to well over two 
billion barrels. 

Louisiana and Arkansas, ex- 
clusive of Gulf Coastal Louisi- 
ana, are placed by conservative 
authorities at 200,000,000 bar- 
rels yet to be produced from 
present fields. 

Four billion barrels is an im- 
posing reserve. It is empha- 
sized again that outside this es- 
timate are the West Texas and 
Gulf Coastal areas. In the lat- 
ter region the present explora- 
tion program is concentrated, 
to the neglect of Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, north and north central 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
No additional fields are needed 
in these territories. for the pres- 
ent. 

Known areas that promise 
new fields are numerous in all 
this vast region. The years of 
drilling have afforded geologi- 
cal information that affords 
close control and this, supple- 
mented by geophysical work 
that has been done over the past 
five years, have shown the way 
for the drill. 

The Mid-Continent refining 
industry is firmly established, 
so far as raw materials is con- 
cerned. All it needs is a de- 
cent price. 
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Mid-Continent Refined Products 
Move by Railroad to 


By 
Allen S. James 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


chief method of getting 

Mid-Continent refined 
products to distributing centers 
of the country. 

Pipelines have cut down the 
volume of gasoline moved by 
rail from the Mid-Continent 
proper, but after all, only six of 
the scores of refiners in the area 
have pipeline’ facilities, and 
much of the gasoline which 
leaves the Mid-Continent by 
pipeline eventually is delivered 
at destination by rail. 

Tank trucks have taken a 
considerable volume of gasoline 
from the rails, but the trucks 
are limited to comparatively 
short hauls, and the railroads 
in recent months have won back 
some of this business by cut- 
ting drastically their rates for 
short haul business. The rail- 
roads are still relied upon for 
the long haul deliveries. 

Neither the pipelines nor the 
trucks, of course, have had any 
effect on the movement by rail 
of refined products other than 
gasoline. 

Long trains made up entire- 
ly of tank cars leave railroad 
terminals in the Mid-Continent 
every day on schedules as ex- 
acting as those of passenger 
trains. Some of these trains 
move on schedules little slower 
than passenger train time di- 
rectly to large distributing cen- 
ters, like Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. Others move to railroad 
junctions, where they are brok- 
en up and the cars distributed 
to the various lines at that junc- 
tion for movement to destina- 
tion. 

This vast movement requires 
constant attention. The very 
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nature of the contents of the 
tank cars calls for rapid move- 
ment to destination. Delays 
are costly, deliveries on time 
often imperative. 

Every refiner, therefore, has 
a traffic department—a depart- 
ment just about as important 
as his sales department. The 
sales department gets the busi- 
ness—the traffic departments 
gets the products to destina- 
tion. 

The sales manager receives 
an order, say, for five cars of 
gasoline, to be shipped at the 
rate of a car every other day. 


The sales manager’s job is com- 
pleted. He has booked the or- 
der, so he turns it over to the 
traffic manager. The _ traffic 
manager notes the destination. 
He knows, or quickly finds in 
his tariff, the freight rate in 
cents per gallon to that destina- 
tion. He determines the rail- 
roads over which the shipments 
are to move, if the buyer has 
not already specified the rout- 
ing. 

These shipping instructions 
are furnished the shipping clerk 
at the refinery. The traffic de- 
partment has a constant record 
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C. H. Dresser, director in charge oft 
industrial naphtha sales, Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City 


of the number and numbers 
tank cars available for loading 
at the plant, and those already 
“spotted” at the loading racks. 

In some instances the traffic 
manager specifies the number 
of the tank car to be used for 
the shipment. In other in- 
stances, particularly in the case 
of orders for the more common- 
ly used products, the _ traffic 
manager or an assistant speci- 
fies which car, already, loaded, 
is to be shipped on an order. 

Railroads serving refineries 
in the Mid-Continent have co- 
operated with traffic managers 
in working out schedules for 
rapid gathering and movement 
of refined products. Definite 
schedules have been set up, so 
that the tank cars can be deliv- 
ered to nearby terminals in 
time to be placed in train lots 
for movement to larger junc- 
tions. 

At a predetermined time each 
day, therefore, the traffic man- 
ager’s department or the re- 
finery sales department fur- 
nishes the railroad serving that 
refinery with a list of tank cars 
to be moved out, together with 
the shipping instructions. At 
that time the loading racks at 
the refinery are “closed,” and 
the switch engine drags out the 
loaded cars and “‘spots’”’ empties 
for loading. 

The loaded cars are cut into 
trains bound for the nearest 
terminal of that road. At the 
terminal the shipments from all 
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the refineries served by that 
road are collected into one or 
more trains for rapid movement 
to junctions. 

When the shipment is deliv- 
ered to the railroad, however, 
the refinery traffic manager’s 
job has not been completed. He 
receives daily reports of car 
clearings at terminals and rail- 
road junctions. He can tell, 
therefore, just about where 
each shipment is at a certain 


time. It is his department’s job 
to keep track of those ship- 
ments. 


In order to keep up with the 
shipments an intricate file sys- 
tem is maintained in most re- 
finery traffic departments. These 
files show the numbers of the 
tank cars and the filing moves 
almost in unison with the ship- 
ment. 

Many refiners own all the 
tank cars they use. Others own 
some of the tank cars and lease 
others, and a number lease all 
the tank cars they use. 

It is imperative that they get 
the empties back as quickly as 
possible. This is true especial- 
ly of refiners who own their 
own tank cars, because they are 
allowed 1.5 cents a mile—by 
the railroads—and the more 
miles a tank car rolls up each 
month the lower the cost of op- 
erating the fleet of tank cars. 

The traffic manager is advised 
when a shipment reaches des- 
tination. He knows, therefore, 
that, within a few hours, the 
empty tank car will be on its 
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charge of sales, Continental Oil 
Co., Ponca City, Okla. 
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Myers Gross, sales manager, Vick- 
ers Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kan., 


familiarly known to the jobbing 
trade as ‘Pete Roleum,”’ editor of 
the “Gusherville News” 


way back to the refinery. The 
railroads furnish traffic man- 
agers also with junction reports 
daily which show the delivery 


of empty tank cars from one 
railroad to another. The traf- 
fic manager knows, therefore, 
almost any time where an 


and about 
before it 


empty tank car is, 
how long it will be 
reaches the refinery. 


The empty tank cars, as they 
reach the refinery, are classified 
as to serial number, and 
grouped under “clean,” ‘‘dirty,” 
“lube,” “coil,” and ‘‘compart- 
ment” cars. It is an easy mat- 
ter, from these records, to de- 
termine and notify the railroad 
which cars are to be spotted at 
certain loading racks. 

The refining department has 
its place in this routine of quick 
movement of products. 

At virtually every refinery 
storage tanks are tested every 
morning at 7 o’clock. When a 
commodity has been finished 
and is ready for the market it 
is run into a storage tank from 
which loading into tank cars is 
done. This tank is then classed 
as “‘on test.’ 

Before loading is started each 
morning a sample is taken and 
tested in the laboratory. If the 
contents are up to specification, 
loading into tank cars is per- 
mitted. The tank may be only 
partly empty that day, yet the 
next morning the samples are 
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taken just the same. 

After the tank car is loaded, 
samples are taken directly from 
the car, tested at the plant lab- 
oratory and the tests compared 
with those taken directly from 
the tank which is ‘on test.’ 
This procedure prevents any 
‘‘mix-up”’ in loading, such as 
pumping from the wrong stor- 
age tank. 

The sample taken from the 
tank car, after it is loaded, is 
kept in the laboratory for three 
to six months. The sample is 
labeled by serial number and if 
any question arises as to the 
specifications upon arrival at 
destination, this sample serves 
as a check for comparison with 
the sample taken from the car 
at destination. 


In some instances the specifi- 
cations of the contents of the 
car are attached to the bill of 
lading, which, incidentally, 
shows the number of gross gal- 
lons and the temperature, and 
the net gallons corrected to 60 
degrees F. 

A tank car containing gaso- 
line is never loaded more than 
shell full. That is, no gasoline 
is loaded into the dome. An 
outage of 2 per cent is allowed 
in the case of ordinary gasoline, 
although higher gravity gaso- 
line are allowed more space due 
to their increased volatility. 

The temperatures usually are 
taken near the top of the car’s 
contents, in the middle and at 
the bottom, and the readings 
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charge of sales, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Trower, vice-president in 





J. V. McCormick, sales manager, 
Marathon Oil Co., Tulsa 


averaged in making the temper- 
ature correction. The thermom- 
eter usually is suspended in the 
gasoline for 15 minutes at each 
position. 

In the case of lubricating oils, 
however, the thermometer is 
suspended for an hour or more 
at each position. 

After the sample from the 
tank car has been tested and 
compared with the sample from 
the storage tank, the laboratory 
gives a “‘release”’ for that car, 
and it is then ready to be 
dragged from the loading rack 
and started on its journey. 

Refiners who own their own 
tank cars also maintain repair 
shops. Inspectors examine every 
tank car that is received, check- 
ing particularly the outlet con- 
nections for possible leakage 
and the safety valves. The 
safety valve for gasoline tank 
cars is set at 25 pounds per 
square inch. 

Tank car companies which 
lease cars to refiners have their 
cars inspected, usually by rail- 


road inspectors or their own 
men. Major repairs are done at 


advantageously located shops in 
the Mid-Continent. Every pre- 
caution as to safety and efficient 
delivery of products is taken. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rules must be adhered 
to at all times. For this reason 
a railroad inspector examines 
every car before it is allowed 
to move from the plant. 

The routine movement of 
products is not the only task of 


the traffic department. It must 
keep abreast of the tariff 
changes made by railroads or 
ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. And due to 
the highly competitive nature of 
the refined petroleum business, 
the freight rate structure is 
rather intricate. 

Some years ago the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision 
recognized the competitive na- 
ture of the business and desig- 
nated groups of refineries which 
were given identical rates, and 
later established differentials 
between groups. 

The accompanying map shows 
the groups in the Mid-Conti- 
nent, together with the normal 
trade territory of the combined 
groups. Group 1 is formed 
around the refineries at Kansas 
City. Group 2 was formed 
around the refineries at Coffey- 
ville, Chanute, Neodesha, and 
Joplin. Group 3 originally was 
a group of refineries in north- 
eastern Oklahoma but later was 
extended to include most of Ok- 


lahoma. Group 4 was formed 
around the Arkansas. City, 
Wichita, Potwin, El Dorado, 


McPherson refineries and others 
in that immediate vicinity. 


The North Texas group was 
formed around those at Wichita 
Falls and nearby points, and 
for some shipments the Fort 
Worth plants were included. 


The advent of refining in 
southern Arkansas and north- 
ern Louisiana resulted in the 





F. D. Bostaph, sales manager, Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
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This is LesGo” 


Broadcasting for Rock Istanp 
REFINING CompANY ...... 


“This being a special Mid- 
Continent issue, I thought I'd 
take an extra minute between 
rounds in my fight with “Ken 
Stop,” to say a few words 
about my backers, Rock Island 
Refining Company.” 


“You know, they make five 
different grades of gasoline at 
the refinery in Duncan, Okla- 
homa. The names of those 
gasolines are: Rock Island Anti- 
Knock, Rockilene, Winter Special, 
Rock Island 400 EP, and Special M .tor grade. 
And are we all proud of those gasolines! We'll 
guarantee ‘em to put the “k-o” on anything 
your competitors are selling. Then, too, we 
make a water-white grade of kerosene, a fine 
38-40 prime white distillate, and tractor fuel 


” 


“I think maybe that I ought to mention that 
refinery of ours, down at Duncan, Oklahoma. 
It’s not the diggest refinery in the mid-continent 
area, nor is it the smallest. We built it right on 
the main line of the Rock Island railroad that 
runs south out of Kansas City. There’s always 
some building going on out there... . some 
new equipment going in. Some of the fellows 
were saying the other day that the refinery had 
been “modernized” three times in 
as many years.” 


“Right near the refinery itself is 
the field where we get the crude 
to make these fine gasolines .. . 
Stephens County crude... . the 
refinery manager says that there’s 
no sweeter crude anywhere. He 










says that everyone knows 
Stephens County crude has 
kind of a knack for turning into 
high anti-knock gasoline when 
they refine it.” 


“And say, when you order some 
gasoline from Rock Island, do 
you get service! I kind of 
imagine that the traffic manager 
used to be a boxer, for he can 
sure throw some fast ones, 
(orders I mean), in his depart- 
ment. He tells me that if a 
jobbers order gets in before noon, that it’s 
rolling before he goes home at night! Of 
course, he might not be able to get thje 
gasoline every single time, but it’s mighty 
seldom that the order isn’t in the tank and 
on its way within 8 or 10 hours after being 
received.” 


“Why don’t you try out our Traffic Manager 
some time? Wire in an order for a tank car or 
two of Rockilene. See how quickly it’s shipped. 
Then see how you like the gasoline, too. If 
you're like several hundred other jobbers I know 
about, you'll order again!” 


Excuse me if I get to talking too much about 
the folks I work for. I’ve got 
to get back to the fight now. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but I’ve got 
a feeling that I'm going to 
knock this pessimist “Ken Stop” 
for a loop! 


What'll you “*Les Go’’ 


bet?” 
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formation of the Shreveport-EI 


Dorado group. Then came the 
Panhandle as a center of refin- 
ing operations and the Panhan- 
dle group was formed. 


The development of the East 


| Texas oil field has resulted in 
the 


East 
group. 
From the buyer’s standpoint 
Group 3 has been the measuring 
stick. He has used Group 3 as 
a basis in shopping to see if he 
could obtain his goods at a low- 


Texas (Longview) 


_er delivered cost by buying from 





| considered 


| Group 2. 


some refinery district outside of 
Group 3. Due to the freight 
differentials which have been 
established he ofttimes can do 
that. At other times refiners 
whose own differential territory 
market has been saturated have 
accepted a loss by selling into 
some other territory on the 
freight rate of the group which 
normally supplied that terri- 
tory, and which had a freight 
advantage over the refiner who 
was seeking relief. 


In establishing the differen- 
tials, Group 1 was given a 
freight advantage over all other 
groups to the so-called Stand- 
ard of Indiana territory, com- 
prised of the states of Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan. This differential is 7 cents 
per 100 pounds. This is almost 
0.5 cent a gallon on gasoline. 
Virtually all of the Standard of 
Indiana territory, therefore, is 
normal marketing 
territory for the Group 1 re- 
finers. 

Group 2 has a 2 cents per 100 
pounds, or approximately 0.13 
cent per gallon, differential 
under Group 3 to most of that 
territory west of the dotted 
line shown on the accompany- 
ing map. To points east of that 
line the same rate as that from 
Group 3 has been assigned to 
This differential as 


| well as those to follow are used 
' for the basis of a general dis- 


| factors which cause 


cussion, since there are many 
deviations 
at some points in the territory 
and a detailed outline of differ- 
entials would be almost impos- 
sible. One factor which has 
caused the most upsets in dif- 


|ferentials has been the estab- 


lishment of the short haul and 
mileage rates. 
The Group 4 refiners have a 


Lloyd Lesh, vice-president in charge 


of sales, Kanotex Refining Co., 
Arkansas City, Kan, 


differential of 3.5 cents per 100 
pounds or approximately 0.23 
cent per gallon, to most points 
in Nebraska, and enjoy varying 
differentials to some other ter- 
ritories, and have the same dif- 
ferential, in general, of 2 cents 
to the same points as outlined 
for Group 2. The same rate as 
yroup 3 also applies roughly, to 
points east of the dotted line. 

The normal trade territory 
for Groups 2 and 4, therefore, 
could be outlined roughly as 
that portion north of the Okla- 
homa-Missouri line, and west of 
the dotted line, with that terri- 
tory east of the dotted line as a 
potential market in direct com- 
petition with other groups on 
an equal freight basis. 

The North Texas group has a 
freight disadvantage of 2.5 
cents or 0.17 cent a gallon over 
Group 3 to most of the Stand- 
ard of Indiana territory. The 
same differential applies, rough- 
ly, to the Panhandle and the 
East Texas groups to the same 
destinations. The refiners in 
those groups, therefore, must 
sacrifice on price if they move 
their products in competition 
with other groups northward if 
the buyer is to get his supplies 
at the same delivered cost that 
would apply should he buy from 
other districts. 

The North Texas and Panhan- 
dle groups, however, have some 
varying freight advantage to 
many points in eastern New 
Mexico and Colorado, and en- 
joy a freight advantage for 
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shipment to Gulf ports for coast- 
wise or export movement. 


The normal trade territory 


for those groups, therefore, is | 
immediately surrounding their | 


refineries, eastern New Mexico 
and Colorado, and whatever ex- 
port business comes their way. 
They can, by sacrificing a little, 
look to the Standard of Indiana 
territory as a supplemental 
market. 

The East Texas group also 


can look to the Standard of In- | 


| 


diana territory for a market by | 


sacrificing a little on freight, 
and can look with much favor 
toward the Gulf and its export 
and coastwise market, and final- 
ly to the southeastern states 
where 
freight and compete with the 
Shreveport-El Dorado 
The export rate from East Texas 
to Texas Gulf ports is consider- 
ably under those from any other 
point in Texas, Oklahoma or 


Kansas, and is on a parity with | 


the rate from the Shreveport- 
El Dorado group to Louisiana 
Gulf ports. The rates to the 
southeast in most cases is more 
in favor of the Shreveport-El 
Dorado group but the Kast 
Texas refiners can count that as 
a potential market for their 
products if they need relief. 


The Shreveport-El Dorado 


group have Arkansas and about | 
half of Louisiana all to them- | 
The refiners in Groups | 


selves. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 cannot hope to com- 
pete with that group in that ter- 
ritory without sacrifices, of, in 
many instances, 0.5 to 0.75 cent 


it can sacrifice some | 


group. | 





a gallon. Much of the territory | 


in the southeast from Tennessee 
southward. as outlined in the 
map also comprises the Shreve- 
port-El Dorado group’s normal 


market territory, and there are | 


many points in Kentucky, In- 
diana and Ohio where they en- 
joy a freight differential under 
other groups. To other points 
in standard of Indiana terri- 
tory, roughly east of the dotted 


line discussed with reference to | 
Groups 2 and 4, the Shreveport- | 


El Dorado group is on a parity 


with Group 3, 2 and 4 as far as | 


freight rates are concerned. 


That territory accordingly is a | 
potential market for products | 


not distributed in their normai 
market territory, a _ potential 
market in a parity with the 
other Mid-Continent groups 
serving that area. 
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3 BARRELS 


antique No job too large—no job too 
small. While it is true that some 
of the country’s largest refineries 
are ‘“‘Cyclone Fence” enclosed, it 
is also true that the smallest jobs 
will receive equal attention and 
service. Cyclone Fence is today 
protecting hundreds of plants and 
bulk stations, many of them just 
like yours. 


A masterpiece 
firearms, perhaps, but hardly ade- 
quate for today’s protective needs. 
Modern business demands efficient 
and economical protection of assets 
and income producing facilities. 
How much can you afford to lose 


among 


needlessly? How much are you 
willing to take a chance on losing 
when adequate protection costs so 
little? 


Controlled from raw ore to 
erected fence CYCLONE wil! give 
you years more dependable service. 
May be erected by factory-trained 
men if you desire. Our representa- 
tive will give you details and cost 
estimate. You can see for your- 
self that you will actually save 
money by the _ installation of 
Cyclone Fence. Write for details. 
Address Dept, N. P. 


Modern CYCLONE _ Fence, 
properly erected will protect your 
plant and equipment every hour of 
the day and night. It is a master- 
piece of modern protective equip- 
ment which is practical because it 
pays for itself by preventing theft, 
fireand damage. You don’t have to 


worry about your property when 
it is ‘‘Cyclone Fence’’ enclosed. 
Don’t waste your income on need- 
less fire or damage replacements. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
s) 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, California 


Cyclone is not a “*type”’ of fence but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trade mark 


yclone Fence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. | 























1933 


“24 YEARS OLD” 


Still going strong. 


a 


Still saving money for the oil trade. 


Still able to save money for you. 


National 


PETROLEUM MUTUAL 


Fire Insurance Company 


437 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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There 


Distillation, Cracking and Vapor Phase Treating 


EQUIPMENT 


From a Bubble Cap to a Complete Refinery 

















is some WINKLER-KOCH equipment in all these Midcontinent, 


North and West Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana Refineries 


Altitude Petroleum Company, 


Chanute, Kansas 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corporation, 


we @ Cyril, Oklahoma 
Champlin Refining Co., 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Col-Tex Refining Co., 
Colorado, Texas 
Cosden Oil Company, 
Big Spring, Texas 
Henry H. Cross Company, 
Smackover, Arkansas 
Deep Rock Oil Corporation, 
Cushing, Oklahoma 
Derby Oil Company, 
Wichita, Kansas 
El Dorado Refining Co., 

El Dorado, Kansas 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., 
Gainesville, Texas 
Empire Oil & Refining Co., 

Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Empire Oil & Refining Co, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Wirt Franklin Petroleum Co., 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Globe Oil & Refining Co., 
Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Johnson Oil Refining Co., 
Cleveland, Oklahoma 

Kanotex Refining Company, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 

Kettle Creek Refining Company, 
El Dorado, Arkansas 

Lion Oil & Refining Co., 
El Dorado, Arkansas 

Louisiana Oil Refining Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
Luling, Texas 

Marathon Oil Company, 
Del Rio, Texas 

Mid Continent Petroleum Co., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

National Refining Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

Olney Refining Company, 

Iney, Texas 

Panhandle Refining Company, 

Wichita Falls, Texas 


Producers & Refiners Corporation, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Ouachita Valley Refining Co., 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Rock Island Refining Company, 
Beckett, Oklahoma 


Root Refining Company, 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Shreveport Producing & Refining Co., 


Shreveport, La. 
Simms Oil Company, 
Dallas, Texas 
Sinclair Refining Company, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
Sinclair Refining Company, 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Skelly Oil Company, 
El Dorado, Kansas 


Standard Oil Company (Kansas), 


Neodesha, Kansas 


Star Refining & Producing Company, 


Fort Worth, Texas 

Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil Co., 
Wynnewood, Oklahoma 

Vickers Petroleum Company, 
Potwin, Kansas 

Waggoner Refining Co. Inc., 
Electra, Texas 

Western Oil Corporation, 
Beckett, Oklahoma 

West Texas Refining Company, 
Pecos, Texas 


White Eagle Oil Corporation, 
Augusta, Kansas 


Globe Oil & Refining Co., 


Red Ball Refining Company, 
McPherson, Kansas 


Pampa, Texas 


H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Company, 
Bristow, Oklahoma 


THE WINKLER-KOCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting and Construction Engineers 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


European Representative 

A. F. Craig & Co., Ltd. 
Paisley, Scotland 
London, England 


Lachman Process 
Vapor Treating Processes, Inc. 
555 South Flower St., 
Los Angeles 
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"Tons COURT knows the facts—that Globe operates the most 
modern gasoline producing refinery in the Mid-Continent field, 


at McPherson, Kansas.” 


Globe Gasolines 
- LACHMAN TREATED 
and Lemont, Ill. refineries, ample crude oil supply, and quality of 
products, has influenced many decisions in favor of the Globe, in rilet mel@e-\, | = 
recent months.’ LOW GUM CONTENT 


“IT IS A FACT that Globe neither owns nor controls any COLOR STABLE 
marketing outlets—and is a Safe, Dependable Source of Supply." 


“That further improvements in facilities at Globe’s Blackwell, Okla. 











OIL & REFINING COMPANIES 


THE GLOBE MOVES ON 
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Economic Studies of Supply and Demand 


As Foundation for Profits 


Launched by W. P. R. A. 


Y\ENERALLY speaking, 


Jthere are two kinds of 
trade associations. One 


kind is formed to fulfill a spe- 
cial need, usually a single and 
passing issue. Once the neces- 
sity passes, the association dies. 
The other kind is founded upon 
the enduring principle of serv- 
ing its members in any manner 
in which it may properly func- 
tion. 

To the latter class belongs 
the Western Petroleum: Refiners 
Association. It has been in exist- 
ence 21 years. But one oil asso- 
ciation is older, the Nation Pe- 
troleum Association, which was 
founded in 1902. 

The W. P. R. A. has ‘“‘come of 


’” 


age’’ with its vigor as great as 
on the day in 1912 when a 


group of refiners, representing 


companies whose identities, 
with but one exception, have 


been lost, met in Kansas City 
and formally brought the or- 
ganization into the world. 
Along with the change in com- 
panies has come a change in the 
problems of the refining indust- 
ry but the W. P. R. A., through 
the years, has been the meeting 
ground of the independent com- 
panies of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, north and 
central Texas. 

Principal offices, originally 
in Kansas City, for some years 
have been in Tulsa. 

Activities of the association 
have been many and varied, but 
uniformly distinguished by firm 
adherence to the principle of 
concerted action for the com- 
mon good of the members. The 
central and controlling theme is 
the study of economics of oil. 
To this association, economics 
means no mere collecting and 
dissemination of statistics. The 
word has been clothed with its 
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Howard Bennette, president, West- 


Refiners Associa- 


tion 


ern Petroleum 


proper meaning and, as a result, 
the W. P. R. A. members are an 
informed group. 

District meetings are held 
monthly and the topics discus- 
sed there are quite as imposing 
as those set out for elaborate 
treatment in the association’s 
annual meetings, although the 
district meetings are of an in- 
formal nature. 

President Howard Bennette 
has been busy recently, for ex- 
ample, meeting with members 
in Louisiana, in Kansas, in Ok- 
lahoma and in Texas, to confer 
on such questions as the effect 
of the new ‘‘Q”’ compound; the 
tax measures enacted by this 


in 1925 


year’s legislatures; the course 
of proration and its probable 
effect on oil supply and numer- 
ous other subjects of immediate 
and pressing importance. 

Any W. P. R. A. member, 
therefore, is ‘‘educated.” He 
knows what is happening in the 
oil industry in California and 
in Pennsylvania, likewise in 
Venezuela and in Irak. He un- 
derstands the meaning of the 
developments, with peculiar and 
pertinent reference to his own 
activities. 

To be informed on current 
developments is an essential to 
the understanding of statistics 
and the trends they portray. 
Economic studies were begun 
years ago as a companion activ- 
ity to the open-forum discus- 
sions which take place monthly. 
This association pioneered and 
originated the type of funda- 
mental examination of the in- 
dustry’s condition and forecast 
that is in common use in the in- 
dustry today. 


It began such analyses in the 
belief that the statistics collect- 
ed by the federal government 
and by other agencies were not 
being given the consideration 
and direct application which 
were essential to a sound busi- 
ness policy. It was necessary 
also to gather certain statistics, 
to supplement those published 
by the federal government as 
the latter have traditionally 
been 30 or more days old when 
issued. 

In beginning its work of eco- 
nomic analyses the association 
issued a special bulletin which 
became quite famous. This was 
on Noy. 10, 1925. It is pertinent 
to note the declaration of 
policy—ideal, perhaps, is a bet- 
ter word—contained in that bul- 
letin, The article was headed 
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George D. Locke, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Barnsdall Refiner- 
ies, Inc., Tulsa, past president West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association 


‘Refinery Profit.”” Here are a 
few quotations: 

“Primarily, the object of re- 
fining as a business is the reali- 
zation of a profit. The principle 
of business demands it be con- 
ducted with that end in view. 


Regardless of the significance. 


of legislation, traffic, techno- 
logy or other matters which at 
times divert attention, in the 
final analysis their importance 
must be measured by their ef- 
fect upon the balance sheet. 
The refiner who fails to sub- 
ordinate all motives governing 
the conduct of his business to 
the single aim of making profits 
will find that ultimately his 
ambitions will fall short of 
realization. He can still dream, 
but he cannot build, and while 
he may enjoy the zest of busi- 
ness as much as ever, the time 
will come when this will be but 
a memory and one more idle re- 
finery will be added to the list.” 
The passage of seven years 
has not added to or taken 
from that statement. Proceed- 
ing, the bulletin declared; ‘‘The 
actions of the industry are but 
a reflection of the combined 
judgment of its units and, dur- 
ing recent years, this combined 
judgment has been in error. 
There must be a readjustment 
of conditions based on a change 
in policy, and this is only pos- 
sible through cooperative effort. 
“The campaign of education 
within our midst should lead to 
a knowledge so convincing that 
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prices are reasonable and pro- 
fits restored. Prices that con- 
template a fair profit require 
no agreements or illegal com- 


binations between refiners; 
they do require, however, a 
knowledge of conditions that 


of itself points out a plan of con- 
certed action as natural and 
responsive as the universal de- 
sire to seek protection from a 
storm.”’ 

Such planning could be done 
only through correct under- 
standing of the facts, declared 
this bulletin, and after outlin- 
ing the nature of the economic 
studies that would be made, it 
stated this policy: 

‘We therefore propose that 
the industry should stabilize 
profit at the expense of market- 
ing areas in preference to stabi- 
lizing marketing areas at the 
expense of profit.” 

Had that been the chart and 
compass of the industry as a 
whole since the day the declar- 
ation was made, how greatly 
different the situation would be 
today. 

However, the group of refin- 


ers comprising the W. P. R. A. 
did upon this declaration of 
principle previously quoted. 


Analysis of the figures on ship- 
ments of gasoline over the past 
six years shows that the Mid- 
Continent group has refused to 
give away everything merely to 
hold gallonage. Shipments of 
this group have fallen in rela- 
tion to those of some other 
areas. 





Roy B. Jones, president, Panhan- 


dle Refining Co., Wichita Falls, 
Tex., past president Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Association 





| ae 
refining 


Miskell, 

division, 
Refining Co., Tulsa, past president 
Western Petroleum Refiners Asso- 
ciation 


general manager 


Empire Oil & 


This 
bered, 


policy, be it 
was no 


remem- 
mere bad- 
weather device. Back in 1925 
the situation was not” un- 
healthy, judged from the stand- 
ard of today. It was a long 
look ahead that was being 
taken and a decision that was 
being made to avoid, so far as 
possible, the trouble that has 
since come upon the industry. 
Never given to sloganeering or 
propagandizing in the’ gran- 
diose manner, the association 
has used consistently one ters* 
expression. It sums up the 
whole of its economic effort in, 
‘Profits, not Gallons.”’ 

In matters where the indus- 
try must present a united front, 
the W. P. R. A. has had a dis- 
tinguished record. It has con- 
cerned itself with legislative 
matters, with especial vigor 
where attempts to increase gas 
oline taxes have arisen in the 
trade territory of the associa- 
tion members. It wages an un- 
ceasing fight to stamp out the 
tax evasion evil. 

Equally important is its ae 
tivity on specifications. Now 
and again some state, usually 
one that has no refining indus- 
try, proposes motor fuel speci- 


fications based upon wholly il- 
lusory reasoning. The W. P. 
R. A. has frequently been able 


to introduce 
legislative proposals 

throughout the country is 
garded as the organization 


sanity into such 
and 
re- 
to 
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Faster Operation |} - 


ECONDS seem like minutes — when a customer is waiting for his 

car. Speedy operation—or lagging pace—there is a difference and 
the car-owner knows it! You know it, too, when you check the cost. 
Over a period of months the fast operation of a Joyce Electric Lift 
means a worthwhile saving — especially if you operate several lifts. 





The Joyce Junior Electric Pumping Unit is equipped with a motor that 
is specially designed for its job. The result is twice the usual pumping 
capacity —and the Joyce pumping unit doesn’t cost you one dollar more! 


You get the same advantage in the Joyce Senior Pumping Unit — for 

Joyce multiple lifts and remote control. Greater capacity—more speed 
- without added cost. And it is weather- 

resisting — built for outdoor or indoor use! 




























Every Joyce Electric Lift is S 
unconditionally guaranteed. 
Mail the coupon for latest 
catalog. 

THE JOYCE-CRIDLAND CO. 
Dept. N DAYTON, OHIO 
Makers of a complete line of 


Air and Electrically Operated 
Hydraulic Lifts. 
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than Any Electric at Its Price! 











Joyce 
Pumping Unit 
— attractively 

finished 


JOYCE 


FULL HYDRAULIC 
ELECTRIC 







Mail the 


Coupon Now! 


THE JOYCE-CRIDLAND CO. 
Dept. N, Dayton, Ohio 

















Please send your new catalog showing 
the complete line of Joyce Lifts. 


Name 


Address 
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lL. R. Crawford, receiver, Pro- 

ducers & Refiners Corp., Independ- 

ence, Kan., past president West- 

ern Petroleum Refiners Associa- 
tion 


supply expert counsel. 

One general meeting is held 
each year by the association 
and the program offered is al- 
ways well diversified. Address- 
es on subjects of current inter- 
est, economics and_ technical 
questions are provided. 

The first formal meeting of 
the association was held Dec. 
18, 1912, and 23 executives of 
19 refining companies attend- 
ed. Of these, only L. L. Mar- 
cell, Charles F. Martin, J. 5. 
Cosden and W. D. Richardson 
are active in the refining indus- 
try of the Mid-Continent today. 
Only the Kanotex Refining Co., 
of the companies represented, 
continues under the name it 
then bore. 

W. H. Isom, of the Cudahy 
Refining Co., was the first pres- 
ident of the association; Frank 
B. Fretter, National Refining 
Co., Cleveland, was. vice-presi- 
dent; C. F. Martin, Chelsea Re- 
fining Co., secretary and treas- 
urer and L. L. Marcell, Chanute 
Refining Co., treasurer. Mr. 
Martin is in Chicago, with the 
Sinclair Refining Co. Mr. Fret- 
ter is president of the National 
and Mr. Marcell is today chair- 
man of the White Eagle Oil 
Corp. 

The association was so firm- 
ly organized as to be in posi- 
tion to render valuable service 
during the War years. Tank 
car movement of gasoline was 
a major problem, particularly 


after the U. S. became a com- 
batant. The co-operative work 
of the association was of high 
value. 

The roster of presidents of 
the W. P. R. A. is one of men 
who have contributed to the 
founding and enlargement of 
the refining industry of the 
Mid-Continent. In the order of 
succession they were W. H. 
Isom, D. W. Moffitt, H. G. 
James, E. E. Schock, Pat Mal- 


loy, W. D. Richardson, George 
N. Moore, F. A. Pielsticker, 
P. M. Miskell, Roy B. Jones, 
L. R. Crawford, Gcorge D. 
Locke. These held the position 


without remuneration. At the 
recent annual meeting, it was 
decided to follow the example 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute by making the _ presi- 
dency a staff position. Howard 
Bennette, who has been manag- 
ing director of the association 
from March, 1928, to April, 
1933, and secretary from 1923 
to 1928, thus became president. 

Besides C. F. Martin, who 
served as secretary on a volun- 
tary basis from the organiza- 
tion date to Aug. 1, 1914, six 
others have held this post. The 
late Horace G. James was the 
first to be employed. Robert L. 
Welch, later secretary and gen- 
eral counsel of the American 
Petroleum Institute, followed 
James. Then came Fred W. 
Lehman, John D. Reynolds, 





H. K. Davis, economist, Western 
Petroleum Refiners Association 





A. V. Bourque, secretary, Western 
Petroleum Refiners Association 


Howard Bennette and A. V. 
Bourque. The last named has 
occupied the position for five 
years. 

The’ staff organization is 
known throughout the industry. 
Mr. Bennette, the president, has 
been in the atmosphere of oil 
throughout his career. He is a 
native of Texas and an attor- 
ney. Several years of service 
in oil company legal depart- 
ments preceded his entry into 
association work, which start- 
ed as secretary of the Texas di- 
vision of the Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Association. 

Mr. Bourque, the secretary, 
was widely Known in the indus- 
try as a writer on oil subjects 
and publisher of oil journals 
before he was elected secretary 
of the Natural Gasoline Associa- 
tion of America, from which or- 
ganization he came to the W. P. 
R. A. in 1928. 

H. K. Davis, the association’s 
economist, has gained national 
recognition for the analyses 
which, for several years, he has 


prepared for the association. 
He has served on committees 


appointed to prepare national 
economic surveys of the charac- 
ter originated by the W. P. 
R. A. 

EK. H. Ritter, statistician, and 
J. R. Mallory complete the ex- 
ecutive personnel of the asso- 
ciation. The staff is a small 
one, considering the territory 
that is covered and the amount 
of work done. 
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COVERTISING PAGKS REMOVED 


Lubricant... 


HAS IT! 











crude supply and at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars has provided its own 
facilities for transporting the crude to the 
refinery. Specially selected high gravity 100° 
paraffin base crudes are brought to the refinery 
through separate pipe line systems . . . unmixed 
with other crudes .. . and there converted into 
the various finished products by the most efficient 
means at the disposal of modern refining science. 
When you buy DIAMOND .. . either a branded 
or unbranded product ... you buy the satis- 
faction and the surety which can be had only 
as the result of such resources, facilities and 
experience — as Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation provides. 


Direct your inquiries to the nearest Diamond 


office. 


LEUM CORPORATION 


of Diamond Petroleum Products 


Bidg. 





eee 

eT 

A complete 
line of 
products 


The Diamond refinery, by 





reason of the size, extent 


and diversity of its facilities 
for lubricating oil manu- 
facture, is in exceptional 


position to meet your every 
requirement promptly. 
When you are in the market 
for— 


Cylinder Stocks 
Long Residuums 
Neutral Oils 
Black Oil 


Compounded Oils 
—inquire first of DIAMOND. 


Detailed specifications and 
quotations will gladly be 


supplied. 














Oo K LA spincisielabenneemmantone Waterloo, Ia. 
a7 
Ind. 


Terre Haute, 
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ING 


ade in_J 


atural Gasoline Ass'n 


, HEN Mr. Sunday Driver 
wheels his vehicle into 
the filling station and 

calls for gasoline, he has little 


comprehension of the effort 
that has been exerted to get 
that gasoline in the form re- 


quired to take him and his fam- 
ily up the hills to the picnic 
ground. 

Considerable of this effort has 
been put forth by the Natural 
Gasoline Association of Amer- 
ica, an organization that  in- 
cludes in its membership near- 
ly all the manufacturers of nat- 
ural gasoline in the U. 8., to- 
gether with their technicians 
and their sales managers. 

For something more than 12 
years the association has been 
protecting and advancing the 
interests of this division of the 
petroleum industry, with due re- 
gard at all times to the neces- 
sity of maintaining proper re- 
lationship and accord with other 


branches of the industry. Ac- 
tivities have been confined to 
subjects and objectives’ that 
were non-controversial as be- 
tween members, and decisions 
are reached’ by _ practically 
unanimous agreement. The 
work has been guided by rep- 
resentative committees, with 
final disposition resting with 


the board of directors. 

In the technical field the as- 
sociation’s record is imposing 
In addition to giving close at- 
tention to and maintaining su- 
pervision over specifications, 
testing methods, standards and 
technical, operating and mar- 
keting problems, the association 
1as financed several important 
programs of research at inde- 
pendent laboratories. Some of 
these were: 

“Evaluation 


of volatility 
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characteristics of motor fuels 
and determination of fuel char- 
acteristics necessary to. satis- 
factory operation of progres- 
sively current automobiles.”’ 
This work has prompted addi- 
tional study by other associa- 
tions and companies. Dr. George 
Granger Brown, University of 
Michigan, has been in charge of 
this study from 1925 to date. 

Design and manipulative 
specifications for a gravity bal- 
ance for the correct measure- 
ment of specific gravities of 
gases. Work carried on at the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
1928-29. 

Co-operation with the Ameri- 


can Gas Association to stand- 
ardize and keep up to date 
methods for determining the 
gasoline content of natural 
gases. 


Development of the Reid 





Ray E. Miller, secretary, Natural 


Gasoline Association of America 


method of absolute vapor pres- 
sure determination and secur- 
ing its endorsement by such 
bodies as the Bureau of Explo- 


sives, Bureau of Standards, 
American Society for Testing 


Materials and the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

Vapor lock road test research, 
embracing at least 90 per cent 
of automobile models now on 
the road, determining their 
vapor locking tendencies under 
different driving conditions, at 
different seasons, with fuels of 
varying distillation characteris- 
tics and a comparative study of 
fuel feed system design. Con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, under direction of Dr. O. 
C. Bridgeman, from 1932 on. 

With present development of 
vapor recovery systems, all 
these projects have been of 
value and importance to the re- 
finer and natural gasoline man- 
ufacturer alike. 

Six men prominent in the in- 
dustry have served as president 
of the association. W. M. 
Welch, formerly of the Tidal 
Refining Co., was the first, and 
in succession there followed D. 
E. Buchanan, now of Hanlon- 
Buchanan, Inc.; E. L. Peck, Em- 
pire Companies; H. A. Trower, 
Phillips Petroleum Co.; E. R. 
Lederer, Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co., and Sydney S. Smith, 
Shell Petroleum Corp. Each has 
served two one-year terms. 

A. V. Bourque, now secre- 
tary of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association, was secre- 
tary of the natural gasoline as- 
sociation from 1921 to 1928. He 
was succeeded by Ray E. Mil- 
ler, who will soon have com- 
pleted his fifth year in this po- 
sition. 


Tar Bound Road Study 
Published 


CLEVELAND — The March 
issue of Public Roads, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, is devoted to ‘“‘Tar 
Surface Treatment of Low Cost 


Roads.’’ The issue was. out 
March 25. The contents are a 


report of a co-operative study 
by the bureau and the tar in- 
dustry. The study deals with 
construction and the effects of 
various treatments. Copies of 
the issue may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington. Price 
10 cents. 
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Map of the two great gasoline 
pipeline systems which origi- 
nate in the Mid-Continent. The 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. sys- 
tem is shown in solid black 
lines while the line of the Phil- 
lips Pipe Line Co. is broken. 
Note the short line from El 
Dorado, Kansas to Ramsey, 
Kansas. This short section is 
part of the Great Lakes line 
through which gasoline  ship- 
ments from one of the member 
companies at El Dorado is car- 
ried to a connection with the 
Phillips line tor trans-shipment 
over that system to East St. 
Louis, or to be transferred 
again to the Great Lakes sys- 
tem at Paola or Kansas City 
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wo Gasoline Pipe Lines Pump 
48,000 Barrels Daily From wu 


Mid-Continent Refineries ii 


By William F. Lowe 
N. P.N. Staff Writer 
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PPROXIMATELY 48,000 

A barrels of gasoline are 
‘ & shipped out of the Mid- 
Continent daily through gaso- 
line’ pipelines. These motor 
fuels are delivered through the 
two great interlocking systems 
of the Great Lakes Pipe Line 
Co. and the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., at terminals located at 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Omaha. 

The longest individual ship- 
ment through a single system is 
over the Great Lakes pipeline 
between Muskogee, Okla., and 
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Chicago, a distance of 763.5 
miles. This system has approx- 
imately 1400 miles of line. 

Over the Phillips system the 
longest shipment is from Bor- 
ger, Texas, where the line origi- 
nates, to East St. Louis, Ill., the 
eastern terminus, a distance of 
681 miles. This system has a 
total of 733 miles of line; all but 
52 miles of which is 8-inch pipe. 
The 52 miles, from Paola to 
Kansas City, is 6-inch. 

Though the Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co. is an independent or- 
ganization engaged strictly in 
the busines of transporting gas- 
oline through its pipeline sys- 
tem, the stock of the company is 
owned and controlled by six 
large Mid-Continent oil com- 
panies. These companies are; 
Continental Oil Co., Mid-Conti- 


nent Petroleum Corp., Barns- 
dall Refineries, Inc., Skelly Oil 
Co., The Pure Oil Co., and Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 

These two systems were com- 
pleted about two years ago and 
have been operating successful- 
ly ever since without any major 
changes in their physical set-up 
other than the addition of pump- 
ing stations to increase their ca- 
pacity. Considering the _ fact 
that when the projects were 
started little was known about 
the mechanics of gasoline flow, 
the success of the long installa- 
tions is decidedly compliment- 
ary to the engineers who de- 
signed and constructed them. 

These men based their calcu- 
lations on friction conditions of 
water flow in long lines and then 
corrected them for the gravities 
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Harry Moreland, vice president and 
general manager of the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co. 


of the products to be pumped. 
This seemed a logical conclu- 
sion. There was one other prob- 
lem, however, which could only 
be answered by test methods. 
This was the question as to 
whether different kinds of high- 
ly volatile liquids could ‘be slug- 


without a large amount of inter- 
contamination. Since the prac- 
ticability of both projects de- 
pended upon the favorable solu- 
tion of this problem, it was a 
vital point. 

The Phillips engineers an- 
swered the question by making 


conditions under which the ex- 
periment was conducted and the 
fact that they were more con- 
ducive to mixing of the liquids 
than would be those of the large 
line, this result was highly sat- 
isfactory. It was concluded 
that so long as the different 


a practical test in a looped line fluids were kept in turbulent 
between their Wetumka and flow the division between them 
Cromwell gasoline plants, in Would be more or less sharp. 
Oklahoma. This test was con- 


ducted previous to the final de- 


In the case of the Phillips 
pipeline, the reason for wanting 


cision to construct the bigger to ship the different constitu- 
line. ents of gasolines in batches, 


The two plants were 20 miles 


rather than shipping the finish- 


apart and connected by two ed product, was the desire to 
paralleling 3-inch lines. One of blend the fuels at a point closer 


these lines was filled with nat- 
ural gasoline and the other with 
liquid butane. The lines were 
then connected in one loop 40 
miles in length, and circulation 
of the two slugs around the loop 
was maintained by a single 
pump until the liquids had trav- 
eled a distance of 600 miles. 

It was found at the end of the 
run that but two miles, or only 
five per cent of the total con- 
tents, showed any signs of con- 


to their markets. In this way 
seasonal or geographic demands 
could be met with greater ease 
and speed. Another reason was 
to make theft from the line by 
tapping less attractive. None of 
the various slugs is a good mo- 
tor fuel in itself, and the gaso- 
line thief does not have time 
to do much blending. 

The liquids slugged into this 
line at its source are butane, 
Ethyl base, cracked, straight 
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A reproduction of a dispatcher’s chart of the Phillips Pipe Line Co., showing the contents of the line for the particu- 


lar date shown, 


The location and size of each slug in line is plotted on these charts each day in the dispatcher’s office 


in Bartlesville, Okla. From reports received at regular intervals from the various stations he is able to accurately de- 
termine the time of arrival and departure of any of the gasolines at any point on the line. Daily stock reports from the 
stations keep him posted on their needs and he dictates shipments and withdrawals for all points, giving orders as to 
their size and movements as well as superintending the switching of tender shipments from the Great Lakes system. 


Note that the short line from El Dorado is standing full ready tor such a tender, 


When the time comes for accepting 


this shipment, the flow in the main line behind the junction station of Ramsey (shown on the accompanying map) may 
be directed temporarily into Wichita while the tender is taken on for shipment east. 
ing delivered at East St. Louis on the date shown, Note that between this shipment and the large one immediately 
following there is a 2000-barrel slug of natural. Another may be seen behind the Ethyl base batch. These short slugs 
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One such slug can be seen be- 
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ments may vary in size from 
50,000 to 150,000 barrels, de- 
pending upon the demand. In 
addition to these motor fuel con- 
stituents all of which are prod- 
ucts of the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., at Borger, Texas, tendered 
shipments of the Great Lakes 
from the Skelly Oil Co. are tak- 
en on at El Dorado, Kansas. 

These shipments are forward- 
ed, intact as slugs, either to 
Kansas City or St. Louis, as de- 
sired. They may also be trans- 
ferred at Paola, Kans., to the 
Great Lakes pipeline system for 
delivery through its lines to its 
northern terminals. Other 
transfers made between these 
systems at this point will be dis- 
cussed later. 

A similar method of slugging 
is practiced by the Great Lakes 
pipeline though the character of 
the liquids does not differ so 
widely. The six member com- 
panies agreed on two standard 
specifications for base gasolines 
for both winter and summer, 
and each is obliged to meet 
these in all tendered shipments. 

These gasolines are spoken of 


as high and low octane ratings 
for the two extreme seasons. 
From these bases each member 
can build his own special gaso- 
line by blending at the termin- 
als. The special ingredients are 
shipped to the terminals by tank 
‘ar. 

The tracing of one of these 
pipeline shipments is interest- 
ing. Referring to the accom- 
panying map, it will be noted 
that Muskogee is the southern 
terminus of the line. From this 
point to Okmulgee the line is 
4-inch, which has a capacity of 
4200 barrels per day. If the 
Pure Oil refinery at Muskogee 
tendered a shipment of 50,000 
barrels for delivery at Chicago, 
the front end of this slug would 
reach Okmulgee in about 14 
hours, traveling at the rate of 
2.3 miles per hour. 

The line from Okmulgee to 
Barnsdall is 6-inch and has a 
capacity of 13,000 barrels per 
day. Considering this increased 
capacity it is obvious that some 
of the shipment from the 4-inch 
line must be stored before it 
can be started in the larger line. 
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batch directed accordingly. 
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Checking again with 

the map it will be noted that aside from terminals 

only those stations which are operated on butane 
gas are shown on the dispatcher’s chart 


reaching Des 
Moines in 128 
hours. 





A. W. Hubbell, genereal manager of 
the Phillips Pipe Line Co., at Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 


At Des Moines, due to a de- 
crease in the capacity of the line 
from that point on into Chicago, 
storage tanks are again neces- 
sary but the reason is just the 
opposite from that which made 
it necessary on the south. The 
smaller 6-inch line could not 
possibly take all the flow from 
the 8-inch main line. The stream 
is directed into large storage 
tanks where it is gauged to de- 
termine over or short on the 
movement, and the shipment 
does not start on the last leg of 
its journey until about one-third 
of it has been so measured. 
While the rest is being checked 
in other tanks the first tank is 
opened to the line and pumping 
is started. Here again the rate 
of movement is 13,000 barrels 
per day and the total time for 
the complete delivery has been 
19.7 days. 


Though this period seems 
long compared with tankcar 
movements, the fact must not 
be overlooked that a week or 


10 days of the time was con- 
sumed in getting the shipment 
through the 4-inch line from 
Muskogee to Okmulgee. Though 
the distance is only 32 miles, 
the small size of the line greatly 
reduces the speed of movement. 
The average length of time for 
shipments from other points on 
the line to Chicago seldom ex- 
ceeds 10 days and those to St. 
Paul 13 days. 

Ahead and behind this batch 
are shipments from other points 
and other companies, the move- 
ment of which is closely fol- 
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A typical way station layout on the Great Lakes Line. The path of the buried line can be seen faintly running 
diagonally across the photograph from southwest to northeast 


lowed by dispatchers. These 
men know the exact position of 
each slug at all times by check- 
ing with the various terminals 
and pump stations every hour. 
The central offices are con- 
nected with these points by tele- 
phone and teletype, the tele- 
phone serving as a dispatcher’s 
circuit to all stations and the 
teletype for messages from the 
terminals. 

The chief dispatcher, located 
at Kansas City, occupies the 
same position in this pipeline 
system that a man holding a 
similar position on a railroad 
does. He is in direct charge of 
all shipments and determines 
the time each shall run, which 
will be held while others are al- 
lowed right of way, and how any 
batch is to be split up for deliv- 
ery at several points. He and 
his three assistants, the latter 
working in eight hour shifts, 
also can regulate the speed of 
shipments by controlling the 
pump speeds. 

All of this slug control is 
graphically illustrated in the 
dispatcher’s chart, shown in an 
accompanying drawing. This 
chart was picked at random 
from those in the dispatcher’s 
office of the Phillips Pipe Line 
Co., at Bartlesville, Okla. It 
pictures the contents of the line 
for that particular day. A chart 
of this kind is filled in each day 
and serves as a record of all 
shipments. 


© 
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Though most of the butane 
shipped through this line is car- 
ried through to St. Louis, where 
it is marketed as liquefied gas 
for commercial and domestic 
consumption, it is also used as 
fuel in most of the pump sta- 
tions now operating on the line. 
Each such station can take any 
part of a butane slug that may 
be passing through, storing the 
liquid in 500-barrel cylindrical 
tanks which rest horizontally on 
concrete supports. 


Since butane is a liquid at at- 
mospheric pressure only so long 
as the temperature is held below 
freezing, it is necessary that the 
pressure on it be raised if the 
temperature cannot be main- 
tained at that point. The tanks 
in use are tested to 80 pounds 
though but half this amount is 
sufficient to keep the butane in 
a liquid form. Released from 
the tanks in moderate tempera- 
tures, it becomes a gas in the 
feed lines to the 6-cylinder, 260 
h.p., vertical gas engines which 
operate the centrifugal line 
pumps. 

The original eight pump sta- 
tions on the Phillips line were 
located approximately 90 miles 
apart and the capacity of the 
line was 18,000 barrels per -day 
at an average working pressure 
of 750 pounds. Three more sta- 
tions of the type just described 
were added during the first year 
and raised the capacity to ap- 
proximately 25,000 barrels. Re- 


cently, six new booster stations 
were added along the same por- 
tion of the line, between Borger 
and Paola, which jumped the 
capacity of this section about 20 
per cent, or 5000 barrels. The 
pumps in four of these boosters 
are operated by 250 h.p., elec- 
tric, motors. Two others of 
similar type are being added be- 
tween Paola and St. Louis, and 
locations have been selected for 
two more should they be needed. 


The reason for placing these 
stations along this section of 
the line was due to an arrange- 
ment with the Great Lakes sys- 
tem, completed last December, 
to carry bulk shipments of 
Phillips ‘66’ gasoline from 
Kansas City to northern points. 
Previous to that-time the Phil- 
lips had been sending through 
the Great Lakes system only the 
specification base gasolines and 
had been shipping constituents 
for blending from St. Louis by 
tank car to northern terminals. 
This blending is now done at 
Kansas City and it was neces- 
sary to increase the capacity of 
the line from the source at Bor- 
ger. This reciprocal agreement 
also allows the member compan- 
ies of the Great Lakes to ship 
over the Phillips line to St. 
Louis. 


While on the _ subject of 
booster stations and their equip- 
ment, it is interesting to note 
that the Great Lakes line has 
the only self-contained type, 
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electrically driven pump, the 
motor of which is cooled by the 
gasoline as it flows around it in 
the pipeline itself. This unit is 
a wide departure from the usual 
pumping methods, since it real- 
ly is a part of the line, and the 
idea of cooling an electric motor 
with gasoline is novel to say 
the least. The motor is rated 
at 700 h.p., and drives an eight 
stage pump rated at 37,000 bar- 
rels per day. The striking fea- 
ture of this unit, however, is the 
fact that it has an efficiency rat- 
ing of 80% per cent—almost as 
high as that of reciprocating 
pumps. The unit is not housed 
and may eventually be entirely 
operated by remote control from 
the dispatcher’s office. It was 
designed by D. J. Moran, presi- 
dent, and E. O. Bennett, chief 
engineer, of the Continental Oil 
Co. 

Other pump stations on the 
Great Lakes line, spaced ap- 
proximately 50 miles apart, 
vary in their equipment with 
the different size lines to which 
they are connected. The ar- 
rangement and equipment are 
identical on the same capacity 
lines; the pumps being horizon- 
tal duplex plunger units driven 


by 6-cylinder solid injection, 
diesel engines. Tankage at the 
various intermediate stations 


for each product shipped is suffi- 
cient to care for one day’s capac- 
ity of the line. This is a safety 
measure in the event of trouble. 

On this line Kansas City is 
the first big terminal though it 
is also a way point. Aside from 





H. G. Plane, sales manager, John- 
son Oil Refining Co., Chicago 
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the auxiliary tanks there are 
also a number of large floating- 
roof tanks for storage purposes. 
The word storage when used in 
connection with the tanks of this 
line, however, does not have the 
same meaning that it might in 
a large bulk plant or on a tank 
farm. They correspond to rail- 
road warehouses in which the 
various products are held tem- 


porarily until called for. They 
are all considered working 
tanks. 


All of the terminals have 
tank-car type Ethyl blending 
plants and Ethyl gasoline is 
loaded out from the railroad 
loading rack. In this connec- 
tion it is well to note that there 





H. E. Bangert, manager tank car 
sales department, H. F. Wilcox Oil 
& Gas Co., Tulsa 


is no trucking of products from 
any of the terminals. All of the 
gasolines are removed from the 
terminal tanks to loading racks 
and complete their several 
journeys to bulk storage plants 
of member companies by tank 
ear. Each company blends its 
own special product from the 
base gasolines, either in the 
working tanks made for that 
purpose or in the lines to the 
loading racks, but their own 
men have to do this work. 
Naturally, Chicago is the 
largest of the Great Lakes ter- 
minals. There are six 80,000 
barrel tanks located at this 
point and tank car loadings av- 
erage about 70 cars per day. 
On the Phillips line, St. Louis 
is the major terminal, with a 





C. A. Keller, sales manager, Derby 
Oil Co., Wichita, Kan. 


total storage capacity of 828,- 
000 barrels. All gasolines ex- 
cept natural and butane are 
stored in 55,000 and 80,000-bar- 
rel floating-roof tanks which re- 
duce fire hazard and hold evap- 
oration losses to a minimum. 
The natural gasoline is stored in 
20,000-barrel spheroid tanks in 
which it can be held under about 
20 pounds pressure. Six vertical 
tanks, measuring 30 x 70 feet, 
and supported on legs resting on 
large concrete bases are used 
for storing the liquid butane. 
These tanks have a working 
pressure of 50 pounds. 

Unlike the terminals of the 
Great Lakes system, those of 
the Phillips line are equipped 
for loading out the various prod- 
ucts either by tank car or by 
truck. Itis true that the major 
portion is transshipped by rail- 
road but trucks account for a 
considerable volume particular- 
ly at East St. Louis. This term- 
inal also has a loading dock for 
river barges on the Mississippi 
and shipments of this type are 
to be started in the near future 
though the barges will not be 
the property of the Phillips. 
These barges have a capacity 
ranging up to 7000 barrels. 

Unquestionably the long dis- 
tance transportation of motor 
fuels through pipelines is a suc- 
cess. The feasibility and prac- 
ticability of such projects have 
been proven in several other 
places outside the Mid-Continent 
but the two systems outlined 
are the largest in existence. 
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Aided by 


 rOWHERE else in this 
\ country, probably, are in- 
dependent marketers as 
strongly entrenched as in the 
trade territory of the Mid-Con- 
tinent refiners. 

And nowhere else does the 
really independent buyer have 
as a large a choice from which 
to buy his requirements as in 
the Mid-Continent, with its 
scores of independent refiner- 
ies. 

Little wonder then that Mid- 
Continent refiners, from the 
smallest to the largest, have 
alert sales departments; which 
must keep ‘‘on their toes” in the 
vigorous competition for the 
business coming from their nor- 
mal trade territory. 

These sales departments not 
only get business for their em- 
ployers but they help the mar- 
keter build up his business. 








in 
charge of sales, Rock Island Re- 
fining Co., Duncan, Okla. 


E. J. Glover, vice-president 


Kefiners 
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Some of the larger refiners 
maintain division sales offices, 
as well as a main office at the 
company’s headquarters. They 
also have salesmen constantly 
contacting the trade in their 
territory. 

The refining companies, in 
many instances, have contracts 
with virtually all the customers 
they supply in this territory. 
The marketers, on their part, 
have found it to their advan- 
tage to be under the advertis- 
ing and marginal contract pro- 
tection covering of some estab- 
lished refiner. 

Such contracts give the mar- 
keter the advantages of con- 
siderable advertising done by 
the refiner in keeping the com- 
pany’s branded products before 
the eye of the buying public. 
Some refiners also furnish 
large amounts of advertising to 
their contracted marketers and 
also give them merchandising 
aids of some form or other. 

Some refiners have their own 
retail distribution and see it to 
their advantage to dove-tail the 
independent marketer’s  busi- 
ness in with their own when- 
ever possible. 

Various advertising methods 
are used by refiners, in which 
the independent marketers un- 
der contract with them share. 
One company, for example, has 
sent specially equipped auto- 
mobiles throughout its trade 
territory giving demonstrations 
before high school classes show- 
ing the difference in operation 
of various gasolines in the en- 
gine. 

Several companies have con- 
ducted contests, with the sug- 
gestion that the detailed infor- 
mation be obtained from the 
“nearest dealer.” 


Radio advertising also is 
used and, in some instances, a 
certain portion of the amount 
of the marketer’s purchases is 
set aside for special or local 
newspaper advertising. 

A large number of independ- 
ent marketers in this territory 
have built up a profitable busi- 
ness on their own brands. They 
do not want to take on the 
brand of some other company. 
Accordingly, they are “open 
market” buyers or they buy 
from a refiner who does not in- 
sist that his brand be used ex- 
clusively. Some of these mar- 
keters have contracts with re- 
finers, and are aided in their 
advertising by these refiners 
and ofttimes they are aided in 


their merchandising problems 
by the refiner’s sales depart- 
ment. 

A large number of market- 


ers, also, do not handle any par- 
ticular brand. They do not 
tie themselves up on contracts. 
They buy where they please and 
“shop” for the best prices. 

These marketers in most in- 
stances turn to the smaller re- 
finers who do not have exten- 
sive sales departments. Many 
times one, two or three indi- 
viduals make up the refiner’s 
sales force. He furnishes no ad- 
vertising. He has no branded 
product to push. He must de- 
pend on the market from day 
to day—and on the marketer 
who wants his requirements at 
the best price possible. 

It is only natural that these 








H. W. 
Simms Oil Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Coleman, sales manager, 
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V0 be read by 


up-to-date merchandisers only 


If the dissension over lubricated gasoline has left you slightly jittery, 
consider: We originated several internationally known and liked top 
oils; we have successfully lubricated over a billion gallons of gasoline— 
all at a cost that you can afford—even today. And our products, while 





By reducing internal 
friction of an oil itself 
and without affecting 
physical characteristics 
in the slightest, our 
motor oil compound 
enhances them so that 
usually the most cas- 
ual motorist marvels 
at the improvement. 


not oils, are all pure petro- 
leum—Pennsylvania at that. 
Get the story. Your letter- 
head will suffice. 


ALOX CHEM. CORP. 


Buffalo Ave. & Iroquois St. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Materials for unbeat- 
able penetrating oils, 
bases for greases that 
won't leak, lead soaps 
difficult to separate as 
well as materials for 
outstanding E.P. lubri- 
cants are among our 
very complete line. 


two classes of refiners and mar- 
keters should depend upon each 
other, for they each have a defi- 
nite place in the marketing of 
Mid-Continent products. 
Mid-Continent refiners have 
a particularly wide distribution 
of their own motor oils. Many 
make their own stocks and neu- 
tral oils and blend their own 
motor oils. Some buy their 
materials from other Mid-Con- 
tinent refiners and do their own 
compounding. Large quanti- 


| ties of Mid-Continent motor oil 


materials are used annually by 














the large compounding plants 
located in the middle west. 

In the marketing of these mo- 

tor oils the sales departments 
oy, 4 of Mid-Continent _ refineries 
OUY OuVCE have their place. Several refin- 
ers with their own brands each 
spring send out their salesmen 
with representatives of inde- 
pendent marketers to call on 
the farm trade in that market- 
er’s territory. What is gen- 
erally called “pool car” selling 
of motor oils is done. 

The farmers purchase the 
amount of oil they will need for 
planting and harvesting. The 
salesmen help the marketer 
make up the carlots. The ma- 
terial is delivered at a desig- 
nated time and the farmers usu- 
ally given until harvest time to 
pay for the purchases. 

The salesman has not only 
helped his company get larger 
distribution but has helped the 
marketer put more dollars in 
his pocket. 












Without this New GUIDE to 
QL The Most Complete Line 
From Any Single Supplier 








| constant it’s a carrying can, truck tank, 
storage tank, steel building or meter pump— 
or whether it’s a complete bulk plant, service 
station or transport fleet you are needing— 

This new Butler Catalog and its price sheet 
will supply valuable buying information. 

Practically every item needed in the storage, 
handling, transport and dispensing of petroleum— 
from refinery to motor car or tractor—the best 
the market affords—is cataloged between its covers. 


From a single, reliable source of supply you 
can get complete oil equipment. Many items, 
such as the new Trailow-Tank, Biflex-mounted 
Truck Tanks, Qwick-Twist Top carrying cans, 
storage barrels—you can get from no other source. 

Send for this new oil equipment buying guide 
today. See how completely it fulfills the new 
needs of the new times. Send to our nearest 
factory. 














For all branches of the oil 
industry Butler Ready- 
made steel buildings offer 
the most economical fire- 
safe structures to be had. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1241 Eastern Ave. 941-6th Ave 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEND 
By THIS 





Send your new Oil Equipment Catalog No. 033 right off the press. 
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D. B. Williams, executive vice-presi- 
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Mid-Continent Refiners Move 
Part of Their Plant Output on 


e ¢ Yearly Contract with Marketers 


By Allen S. James 
N. P.N. Staff Writer 


h 


of independent marketers 

in the middle west provide 
the foundation for the distribu- 
tion of a large portion of the re- 
fined products of Mid-Continent 
refineries. 

There probably is not a sin- 
gle refiner in this district who 
does not have several contracts 
in his files. Some make a prac- 
tice of contracting only 5 to 15 
per cent of their plant’s output, 
while others contract larger 
percentages. Several refiners, 
on the other hand, have suffi- 
cient contracts to take all their 
products not distributed 
through their own retail mar- 
keting companies. 

Refiners and marketers alike 
have found, over a period of 
years, that these contracts work 
to their mutual advantage in 
many ways. 

The average marketer is too 
busy building up his own mar- 
keting business to devote much 
time to ‘‘shopping around” day 
by day for all the commodities 
he sells. He may want to do 
some buying on the open mar- 
ket but he has a feeling of se- 
curity if he has contracted with 
a reputable refiner for at least 
a portion of his requirements. 

Experience has taught the 
marketer that the open market 
cannot always be depended 
upon as a constant source of 
supply. He may be able, for 
long periods, to save money by 
shopping around but there have 
been times, in the past, when a 
contract assured him some oil 


C ONTRACTS with hundreds 
till 
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in his storage tanks, despite the 
searecity of the commodity in 
the open market. 

Many marketers, according- 
ly, contract for the minimum of 
their requirements. They pick 
up, in the open market, the gas- 
oline, or other products neces- 
sary to supply any seasonal or 
unusual increase in their busi- 
ness. 

Some marketers have found 
it advantageous to contract 
with a refiner for all their re- 
quirements. They then know 


they have a constant source of 


supply, of a uniform product. 
In many instances these mar- 
keters also have the advantage 
of the advertising done by the 
refiner for his branded or trade 
marked products. 

A refiner cannot accept a 
number of orders, fill them and 
cease operations until a new lot 
of orders is received. He must 





A. E. 
Globe Oil & Refining Co., 
Kan. 


Landsittel, sales manager, 
Wichita, 


keep operating or suffer heavy 
losses in shutting down his 
plant and starting up again. 

Contracts, therefore, are to 
him a guarantee of steady op- 
eration of his plant. He knows 
that he has an assured outlet 
for a certain percentage of his 
production and he can gauge 
his operations to dovetail fairly 
well with this assured market. 
If the market is active he can 
get into open market trading. 
If demand is light, he still has 
his contracts to fall back on. 

To many refiners, contracts 
with jobbers assure a uniform 
distribution of their products. 
These refiners may have their 
own retail marketing divisions 
but they have found it is desir- 
able, in many communities, to 
let the “home owned” company 
distribute the oil rather than 
for the “big, outside oil com- 
pany” to attempt to market in 
that locality. This supplemen- 
tary distribution is highly de- 
sirable in many sections of the 
middle west. 

There are in existence con- 
tracts covering virtually all re- 
fined products made in the Mid- 
Continent. 

The largest number, however, 


cover gasoline, kerosine and 
motor oil sales. Furnace and 
gas oil contracts are pretty 


much a_ seasonal proposition 
while fuel oil contracts are 
mainly with railroads are large 
industrial consumers. 

The majority of gasoline con- 
tracts are written on a “market 
price date of shipment’”’ basis. 
The price charged the buyer is 
obtained from prices carried in 
one or more daily or weekly 
trade publications. 

Some refiners, 
those who do not 


particularly 
make it a 
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“GOLCO”’ 
WINS 


See complete 
story on pages 
57 to 60 
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| L. O. CARTER CO. 


Since 1920 
Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


One of the old and reliable mar- 


keting organizations in the 
Mid-Continent field. 


Specializing in— 





GASOLINE 
| 60-62 U.S. Motor (all grades) 


High anti-knock and high 
gasoline. 


octane 


KEROSENE 
41-43 W. W. Doctor Test. 


DISTILLATES 
38-40 Prime and Straw. 


GAS OIL 
FUEL OIL 














Accurate attention given all orders 


REFINERIES 
Oklahoma City, 


Seminole, 


Okla. Okla. 


**Wire us We have it’’ 
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point to market their own 
branded oils, have no provision 
in their contract other than the 
market price date of shipment. 
The buver gets his gasoline or 
kerosine ‘‘at the market’’ re- 
gardless of the _ retail price 
structure in his own locality. 

Most of the contracts in ex- 
istence at present, however, 
also include a marginal protec- 
tion clause. The refiner agrees 
to sell the marketer at the mar- 
ket price and also agrees to 
guarantee him a certain margin 
under the general service sta- 
tion price in the marketer’s ter- 
ritory. This clause protects the 
marketer in periods when the 
refinery price of gasoline is suf- 
ficiently high, in relation to the 
service station price, that there 
would be little, if any, profit at 
the going refinery market price. 

Most refiners offering this 
type of contract endeavor to 
make the marketer a 100 per 
cent distributor of their prod- 
ucts. In many instances the 
marginal protection is not given 
unless the marketer signs a 100 
per cent contract. 

Refinery contracts run for a 
year or more but can be can- 
celled upon written notice with- 
in certain periods. In some, the 
refiner reserves the right of op- 
tion on the distributor’s  busi- 
ness should he ever desire to 
sell. 

Virtually all the 100 per cent 
contracts list the minimum and 
maximum requirements of the 
various oils bought. A few re- 
finers recently have inserted in 
these contracts a clause prohib- 
iting the marketer from resell- 
ing in tank car lots any oil 
bought on contract. This was 
done to prevent a repetition of 
a situation of several months 
ago, when several marketers 
took advantage of their margin- 
al protection and resold the gas- 
oline to other marketers when 
the tank car price was relative- 
ly high, as compared to retail 
price, and gasoline was scarce 
in the open market. 

Refiners agree, in their 100 
per cent contracts, to furnish 
the marketer with various 
forms of advertising and equip- 
ment. A few refiners changed 
their clauses recently and, in- 
stead of guaranteeing the mar- 
keter a_ specified amount of 
equipment or advertising and 
trade pullers, agreed only to 


supply ‘‘what the seller deems 
necessary.” 

Refiners are more lenient 
than formerly with their 100 
per cent contract customers, 
permitting them now, in many 
instances, to handle one or 
more branded oils other than 
the one sold by the refiner. 

The third grade gasoline has 
offered a problem. Refiners in 
most instances, however, have 
worked out individual arrange- 
ments with their customers to 
protect them on third grade 
prices, rather than to have 
them buy elsewhere, in times 
of price wars. 

No protection is offered mar- 
keters on kerosine purchases. 
In the case of furnace and gas 


oil, a few contracts carry a 
maximum and minimum stop 
clause. The market date of 


shipment price is used but the 
price cannot go above or below 
a certain figure. This protec- 
tion is given in order that dis- 
tributors of these oils can make 
their seasonal contracts with 
consumers with some assurance 
of having a margin of profit. 
Many of these seasonal con- 
tracts between distributors and 
consumers of these heating oils 
are made in the summer or 
early fall and it is only natural 
that refiners give some assist- 
ance to their marketer custom- 
ers. 

Fuel oil contracts are made 
principally with railroads and 
large industrial users. These 
contracts are based on the mar- 
ket date of shipment, or on a 
certain percentage of the price 
of a specified gravity of crude 
oil in the Mid-Continent, or a 
combination of both. 


Refiners apparently have got- 
ten away from the maximum 
and minimum stops in their 
fuel oil contracts. When they 
make contracts for a period of 
time at a flat price, however, 
they usually specify that any 
change in crude oil prices will 
be reflected in their price for 
fuel oil. 





NORMAN, Okla., May 6.— 
Prof. H. C. George, director of 
the school of petroleum engi- 
neering, University of Okla- 
homa, will be a member of the 
staff of the summer school for 
engineering teachers at the 
University of Wisconsin July 5 
to 25. 
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You Can Cut Maybe you can make 


refined products at low 


Costs and cost, but that doesn’t do 


any good unless you can 


Lose Money sell them at a profit. 


Many a refiner has put himself in a bad fix by cut- 
ting down his unit manufacturing costs. Because 
to do that he had to increase his output—he had to 
make too much stuff. 


That busted his market. That meant cutting prices 
to sell his material— and he had to sell it. 


So he lost all he gained through lower manufactur- 
ing costs — and more. 


We can keep you out of such troubles. 


We know how to design and build refinery equipment 
and we are looking for refinery construction jobs. 


But we won't build anything at any time unless we 
can see a profitable market for its products. And 
we know how to analyze market possibilities and 
market organizations. 


We want you to make a profit on everything we 
do for you. 


We want a profit, too. 
We are ready to go if you are. 


Write, telegraph or telephone. 


LEADER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


RESEARCH «» ENGINEERING «» MANUFACTURING 
FINANCE «» CONSTRUCTION «» OPERATION 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS) «» «» «» U.S.A. 
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Special Crudes 


Are Selected for 
Mid-Continent Lubes 


YRODUCTION of 13 per cent 

'~ of the lubricants made in the 

United States in 1932 is the 
achievement of Mid-Continent 
refiners located in this geo- 
graphical area. This _ figure 
does not include all lubricants 
made from Mid-Continent 
crude, but includes only the pro- 
duction from Mid-Continent 
plants located in the Mid-Con- 
tinent. 

Crude from the area is trans- 
ported to the Chicago and lakes 
area, to the Gulf Coast, and to 
the east coast for making lub- 
ricants and the - production 
from these large midwest, Gulf 
and eastern plants is consider- 
ably larger than that in the 
Mid-Continent itself. 

Eighteen refineries in the 
Mid-Continent operate lubricat- 
ing oil and grease plants. Prac- 
tically all Mid-Continent crudes 
are potential sources for lubri- 
cants; experience, and experi- 





. Smith, refinery manager, 
Skelly Oil Co., 
Eldorado, Kan. 


16 





, 
charge of refining, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., Tulsa. 


Koontz, vice-president in 


ment, has shown however that 
about a half dozen crudes from 
various sections give the best 
results as to quality of finished 
oil, amount of refining neces- 
sary, and availability of the 
supply for any individual plant. 

Price of the crude laid down 
at the plant is of course some 
consideration, but a minor one 
where quality of the finished 
material is concerned, as is the 
case with lubricants. 

Among the crudes which are 
used by one or more lubricant 
makers are: Ranger, Texas; Ok- 
lahoma City; Seminole, Smack- 
over, Ark.; Osage, Burbank, 
and Garber, Okla. Others may 
be used on occasion, but these 
are most widely refined for this 
purpose. Refineries receiving 


crude via pipeline in the east 
and midwest obtain these or 
similar crudes for their entire 
plant supply, the selection of 
crudes being made in the field 
for the pipe line. 

In handling crudes for local 
refiners, in some cases the plant 
operates entirely on the crude 
which is used for lubricants. 
In this case no special precau- 
tions need be taken to obtain 
the crude desired. In some in- 
stances, special crudes have 
been transported via tank car 
to keep this supply separate for 
lubricating oil manufacture. 

In most cases, when more 
than one crude is used in a sin- 
gle plant, a consignment of the 
lubricant crude is pumped 
through the pipeline, to the ex- 
clusion of all other crudes dur- 
ing that period, and the crude 
is segregated in separate stor- 
age tanks at the plant, topped 
in stills without admixture with 
other crudes, and the lubricant 
fractions distilled in separate 
stills. In general the matter of 
keeping lubricant crudes separ- 
ate from others presents no dif- 
ficulty. 


In 19382, these 18 refineries 
produced 2,879,000 barrels of 


lubricating oils of all classes, 
as compared to 22,396,000 bar- 
rels produced by the entire U. S. 
industry. Figures for the dif- 
ferent classes of lubricants are 
not segregated by statistical or- 
ganizations. As to future sup- 
ply of such crudes, probably 
the largest at present is the Ok- 
lahoma City field, the supply 
from which may be expected to 





J. F. M. Taylor, manager lubricat- 


ing oil department, Shell Petro- 


leum Corp., St. Louis. 
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ast be adequate for all lubricant re- 4 
or finers for several years to come, iT S ON LY 
ire even if no other crudes are used 
of for this purpose, or if other 
ii | SSuser sec“ "| HORSE SENSE TO BACK 


After completion of the mod- 


‘al ern refining process, whatever 
ant the individual details may be ae 





ide that each Mid-Continent refiner 
its. employs, the various finished 
Au- oils may be sold directly as lub- 
ain ricating oils, or may be blended 
in- in various proportions to obtain 
ive the different viscosity ranges for 
car the innumerable uses for which 
for they are employed. Practical 
considerations make it neces- 
re sary to blend many oils, as sep- 
in- aration into so many fractions 
he at the plant is not feasible if 
ed cost is to be held low. Bright 
2X- stock, also made by filtration, 
1r- or acid treatment, solvent ac- 
de tion or combination of these, is 
or- blended with various neutral 
ed oils to produce the different 
ith classes and grades. 
nt Several of the refiners mak- 
ite ing lubricating oil also produce 
of a complete line of compounded 
Ar - lubricants. In addition, three 
if- or four organizations, not re- 
| finers themselves, specialize in 
eS making greases and oils for the 
of marketer who does not produce Alert distributors will) appreciate the 
vi his own lubricants. The tech- advantages of this national brand 
7 - , grpease- 
8. ake one yo ge gasoline—MOBILGAS! Its increased local 
al quires considerable skill and prestige and wider popular appeal mean 
wide experience in practice; it increased sales . . . And Mobilgas is the 
ie is in fact a technical industry : ‘ - ’ ; 
p- in itself, and can be handled only gasoline with Climatic Control— 
ly successfully only by well trained a feature which is placing it in the lead— 
“a technical operators. both in popularity and performance! We 


t offer jobbers in White Eagle territory a 
" “ most valuable franchise. ‘ ire or w en W H T E E A G LE 
OIL CORPORATION 


i ‘diately for o attractive propo- 
immediately ur attri proj A Seceny-Yoccum Coupesy 


sition. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











URN to the classified advertising page 
near the back of this issue. You will find 


some interesting items there « « « © © « « 








W. M. Harrison, president, Star 
Refining & Producing Co., Fort 
Worth 
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mmm Natural Gasoline is 


Important Mid-Continent 


Product 


TULSA 


. ATURAL _ gasoline,’ the 
production of which dates 
back more than two de- 

cades in the Mid-Continent, has 
been for a great part of this 
period one of the major prod- 
ucts, in quantity and utility, of 
the entire oil and gas indus- 
try. This is true at present, 
and may be expected to be as 
long as gas and petroleum are 
produced. 


The Mid-Continent is second 
in output of the three major 
natural producing areas—Cali- 
fornia, Mid-Continent, Pennsyl- 
vania—and supplies. natural 
gasoline to the entire area of 
the United States between the 
two major mountain areas. Pro- 
duced first chiefly because of 
the difficulties arising from its 
condensation in gas lines, it has 
come to be an indispensable 
product as a constituent in mo- 


il 





tor fuels, and its production is 
a necessity as a conservation 
measure as well. 

Its economic importance is in- 
dicated by the fact that, in 1931, 
the natural gasoline produced 
in the Mid-Continent was 22 
per cent of the refinery gasoline 
produced and practically all the 
natural was blended into the 
finished motor fuel. 

Its present position is that of 
a commodity which, for a large 
number of cogent reasons, will 
be, and must be produced. It 
will be produced because of its 
evident desirable properties as 
a motor fuel constituent, and 
for other purposes such as avia- 
tion fuel, special naphthas and 
solvents, etc. 

At present the gasoline man- 
ufacturer has five major out- 
lets for his product; (1) blend- 
ing of usually relatively high 
vapor pressure material at re- 
fineries or bulk stations into fin- 
ished motor fuels; (2) sale to 
jobbers, ete., for direct blend- 
ing for motor fuel, with heavier 
naphtha obtained from refiners, 
similar to (1); (8) Careful sta- 
bilization to low vapor. pres- 


Phillips Petroleum Co. gasoline plant in the Oklahoma City field. This 
plant has a capacity of about 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
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sures, and sale as motor fuel di- 
rect; (4) manufacture of spe- 
cial naphthas, solvents, etc., for 
the industrial trade; and (5) 
segregation by fractionation 
and stabilization to produce dif- 
ferent hydrocarbons and mix- 
tures of these and sale as lique- 
fied or ‘‘bottled’’ gas, for retail 
and industrial consumption, in 
homes, business houses, enrich- 
ment of commercial gas, etc. 


At present all five channels 
of disposal are in use, the great- 
er portion being sent to refiner- 
ies as has been the case 
throughout the history of the 
industry. 


The trend at present, under 
existing prices for refinery and 
natural gasoline products, is 
toward the disposal of a larger 
and larger proportion of sta- 
bilized natural direct to consu- 
mer or to the marketer who 
sells again to the consumer at 
retail. This is caused by the 
increase in the amount of light 
recovery gasoline made in refin- 
eries. 

The increase in production of 
refinery vapor recovery gaso- 
line caused natural gasoline 
manufacturers to improve their 
product through stabilization. 
With this process manufactur- 
ers were able to economically 
produce gasolines which would 
not cause vapor lock in the au- 


Table 1 


Natural Gasoline Production, in 
the U. S. and in the Mid-Con- 
tinent, 1911-1932 


Production in Thou- 
sands of Gallons 


Year U.S. Mid-Continent 
i 7,425 388 
POUR sictectess 12,081 1,576 
fi re 24,060 6,463 
Lt Se 42,652 17,278 
(i) | _—_———e 65,364 31,666 
BOUG asciiniocs 103,492 52,980 
WT jancevniens 217,884 128,199 
i 282,535 180,438 
TOTO ccskicccvs 351,535 212,678 
iis) ae 384,743 226,754 
|) re 473,658 281,409 
TOSe asscaccass 505,848 321,360 
eo ere 816,228 513,692 
Lh) eee 933,870 564,922 
‘e) —e 1,004,894 653,300 
| Ih 1,356,800 811,000 
(4 eee 1,623,600 977,000 
TOUS:  askasvcase 1,727,400 1,071,000 
1929 ivc2 0,400 1,228,300 
TOBY vascerceos 2,210,500 1,221,960 
ji ee 1,831,900 998,600 
POS e acccsucecd 1,502,424 820,600 


*Oklahoma was the only state in 
the Mid-Continent reporting natural 
gasoline production during’ these 
years. 
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Table 2 


Natural Gasoline Plants, Mid- 
Continent, and Rated Daily 
Capacity. (1932) 


Capacity, 


State No. plants gals./day 
Arkansas ........ 14 103,000 
ee 20 203,000 
Louisiana ........ 50 477,000 
Oklahoma ........ 238 3,189,000 
Texas (Ex- 

cluding Gulf 

WOME scien 128 2,411,000 
DOGAN  ccnndvaesinvese, 450 6,383,000 


tomobile and which could be 
handled at the refinery or 
shipped into export channels 
without large losses. 

As a by-product of stabiliza- 
tion a new industry has arisen 

the liquefied gas industry. 
Propane is being marketed in 
steel bottles for domestic gas 
use in communities far removed 
from natural or artificial gas 
mains. Butane is finding many 
uses for gas enrichment, small 
town gas plants, and for cer- 
tain heating operations where 
close control of temperatures 
and a pure flame are necessary 
such as in the ceramic and au- 
tomobile industries. 


Table 3 


Liquefied Gases Marketed in 
the U. S., and Growth of 
Number of Customers 


(From U. S. Bur. of Mines Reports) 


Sales No. Retail 

Gals, Customers 
BOS Seascnisaasse BEGiGSE =e. vanvcnieavs 
be Ssedaxcsseceees AUGsSOS = =—=«—= is kkiaevnces 
DR ocuncvauassens SEOGGG  aiivusnccns 
BOD éssnevicvecses S0S,G08 === kksvavevinn 
Ok scceneccnies SGRGSR is kenevcvcxs 
POPE v vcacacvoccesa: EOSTUGG == kadansives 
he cere 4,522,899 20,000 
BO) iccsqusresince 9,930,964 55,000 
1S: ( ree 18,017,347 117,000 
20 eae 28,502,819 150,000 
eR - asccexeaciawe 33,630,236 167,000 


NEW YORK, May 13.—Erie 
Steel Barrel Co. announces the 
appointment of Lydecker and 
Hood, 11 Broadway, New York 
City, as sales representative in 
the New York territory. 


LARNED, Kans. Yr. FF. 
Lanahan, of Salina, is building 
a 200-barrel skimming plant 
here. It is scheduled to be op- 
erating by May 15. The crude 
supply will be obtained from 
fields in western Kansas. 
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Oil compantes prove value of 


NEW TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


NEW TAYLOR DUBL-RESPONSE 
REGULATOR MAINTAINS 
STRAIGHT LINE CONTROL— 
IN SPITE OF LOAD CHANGES 
AND PROCESS TIME LAG. 


AYLOR presents a new instrument 

development in its Dubl -Response 
Regulator. This new unit, used with Taylor 
Recording Regulators and Evenaction Di- 
aphragm Valves, overcomes stuffing-box 
friction and eliminates “sticky valve”’ 
troubles. 

This instrument has proved its value on 
important installations. On the Pacific 
Coast a prominent oil company tested the 
Taylor Dubl-Response Regulator on the 
most difficult control job in one of its 
plants; namely, the fractionating tower 
top temperature of the pressure stills, re- 


| quiring 4,000 to 9,000 gallons of reflux 


an hour depending upon the load. Pre- 
vious operation of the tower had been a 
combination of automatic and hand con- 
trol—sending a good portion of the reflux 





through a by-pass. The Dubl-Response 
Regulator took full control. The by-pass 
was closed. The results were so satisfac- 
tory, five more units were immediately 
ordered by this same oil company. 

Let us tell you more and send you a new 
bulletin giving facts about the operation 
of this new development for the petro- 
leum industry. Write to Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 








indicating Recording « Controlling 





TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 
*The name Taylor now identifies our complete 
line of products, including Tycos instruments. 





The OIL PRICE HANDBOOK is 
the only complete record of oil mar- 
kets for a whole year, compiled in one 
handy volume for quick reference. 
Cloth bound—marginal index—9"’ x 
6”. 





OIL PRICE HANDBOOKS 


| AVE you a complete record of REFINERY prices; TANK 
WAGON markets; EXPORT prices; CRUDE prices— 


For quick reference and comparison with today’s prices? 


Send for these OIL PRICE HANDBOOKS now, before they are out of print. 


National Petroleum News, 735 Penton Bldg.. Cleveland, Ohio 


Oil Price Handbook for 1932, 
1931, 1930 or 1929......... $7.50 


For 1928, 1927 or 1926....... $5.00 
For 1925 and 1924....... . . $6.00 
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HE advance in methods of processing has been so 
rapid that most refinery equipment becomes obsolete 
before it is worn out. 
In many cases such equipment can be adapted to other 
methods, and whole units can be efficiently rebuilt for 
greater capacity, more economical operation, and the 
making of more valuable products. 
Under present conditions, obsolete equipment must be 
rebuilt or replaced with more efficient units if the refiner 
is to make a profit. Now is the time when such projects 


can be carried out at low cost. 


| KELLOGG 
Has Developed 


Improved Methods for 


meeting your plant problems 


Licensing Agent for Gaso- 
line Products Company, Inc. 


Licenses granted under 
United States and Foreign 
Patents for: Cross « de 
Florez ¢ Holmes-Manley e 
Tube and Tank Cracking 
Processes and Combination 


Cracking Units. 


European Representative: 
Compagnie Technique des 
Petroles - 134 Boulevard 
Haussmann °* Paris, France 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Birmingham, 827 Brown-Marx Bldg.; Boston, 12 Pearl St.; Chicago, 1 La Salle St.; 


; Los Angeles, 742 Western Pacific Bldg.; Tulsa, Philtower Bldg. 





KELLOGG 


Kellogg products include Cross, Holmes-Manley, deFlorez and Tube and 
Tank cracking units, absorption plants and pipe stills. Pressure vessels for 
the Power, Refinery and Chemical Industries. Power plant and Industrial 
piping. Pacific Hot Oil Pumps, Radial brick chimneys. Plastic Refractories. 
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Many and Varied Specialty Products 
As Well as Gasoline, Motor Oil, Etc. 


Produced at Mid-Continent Refineries 


By Arch L. Foster 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


O ENUMERATE the petro- 

leum products made from 

Mid-Continent crude is to 
catalog practically every type 
of petroleum product made in 
the U. S. 

The major portion of all pe- 
troleum products are included 
in three main classes; light dis- 
tillates, as gasolines and naph- 
thas; lubricants; and heavy re- 
siduals, such as fuel and road 
oils. Specialties such as sprays, 
medicinal oils, solvents, indus- 
trial oils are derived from one 
or more of these classes, with 
or without the addition of non- 
petroleum materials. 


From Mid-Continent crudes 





Forerunner of the modern pipe still. 
header-type pipe still at the Barnsdall refinery, 
about 1925 
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are manufactured the 
ing typical light products: 


Motor fuels 


follow- 


Kerosine and illuminants 
Solvents, diluents 
Synthetic alcohols 
Non-condensable gases 
Tractor fuels 

Special naphthas 


Table 1 


Production of the Major Petro- 


leum Products in the U. S. 
and Mid-Continent, 1932 


Product 
Gasoline bbls. 
Kerosine bbls. 
Gas Oil bbls. 


Fuel, Residual bbls. 


Lubricants bbls. 
Paraffin Wax Ibs. 
Coke, tons 
Asphalt, tons 
Road Oils 


An old 


U.S. 
391,099,000 
43,836,000 
69,407,000 
224,085,000 
22,396,000 
458,920,000 
1,788,800 
2 409,000 
6,879,000 





Mid-Continent 


87,822,000 
9,593,000 
11,191,000 
38,361,000 
2.879.000 
31,920,000 
326,900 
93,400 
1,448,000 


Alcohol, benzol and turpen- 
tine substitutes. 
Chemical intermediates. 


Motor fuels are so well known 
as to their chief specifications 
that little need be said regard- 
ing them. Because of the large 
production of natural and re- 
finery recovery gasoline, vola- 
tility has been and is high in 
gasolines from this area, a rela- 
tively large proportion of light 
naphtha being employed in 
blending. Cracking plants are 
installed in 63 refineries in the 
Mid-Continent, with a total es- 
timated capacity of 320,000 bar- 
rels per day. 

Detailed figures for octane 
ratings on Mid-Continent gaso- 
lines are not available; investi- 
gations of private companies in-. 
dicate, however, that the avy- 
erage rating for ‘regular’ or 


LZ 





A modern pipe still of the type now being built at Mid-Continent 


refineries 
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house-brand gasolines during 
the winter of 1932-33 was ap- 
proximately 61 octane number, 
by the new or motor test meth- 
od. Table 1 shows the rating 
of 108 samples of commercial 
gasoline sold in the Mid-Con- 
tinent trade area during the 
period Dec. 19382-March 1933. 
Total production of motor fuels 
in the Mid-Continent for 1932 
reported by the Bureau of 
Mines was 87,822,000 barrels, 
which included an indetermi- 
nate amount of special naph- 
thas. 

Kerosine production during 
1932 is reported as 9,593,000 
barrels, the greater portion of 
which was of course for home 
lighting. The specifications of 
the kerosine produced vary with 
the production of other prod- 
ucts such as tractor fuels, and 
with the amount of re-forming 
and light distillate cracking 
done during any period. 

Tractor fuels may vary wide- 
ly in specifications, from a heavy 
gasoline cut to a kerosine of av- 
erage specifications; the trac- 
tor fuel production may thus 
affect the quantities of both 
heavy blending naphtha and 
kerosine produced, depending 
on the market price for these 
products. 

Special naphthas include all 
light distillates for any purpose 
other than fuel use. Statistics 
on their production and con- 
sumption are not available. For 
cleaners’ naphtha aé_e typical 
specification is: Gravity, A. P. 
I., 48-50; 250-60 F. initial boil- 
ing point and 375 F. end point. 
Stoddard solvent, for use in dry 
cleaning for a minimum fire 
hazard, usually has about the 
same gravity as cleaners’ naph- 
tha, with a 300-10 F. initial, 
and 410 F. end point, being a 
distillate of a more narrow and 
higher temperature range than 
the naphtha. 

Paint thinners, such as var- 
nish makers and painters naph- 
tha, turpentine substitute or 
mineral spirits, are used to re- 
place turpentine in paints. A 
typical specification for V. M. 
& P. naphtha is: A. P. I. grav- 
ity, 58-60; initial, 200-10 F., 
and end point 310 F. This is 
somewhat higher volatility than 
that of turpentine, which, how- 
ever, does not have so wide a 
distillation range, the greater 
portion of good turpentine boil- 
ing around 320 F. 
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Forerunner of the modern fractionating column. 


These bubble towers 


were “borrowed” from the benzol industry and transplanted in the Mid- 
Continent to fractionate petroleum distillates at the Barnsdall refinery 
about a decade ago 


Rubber solvents are used 
widely to supplant more expen- 
sive benzol, and other products 
in the rubber industry. Vola- 
tility varies for specific pur- 
poses, the more expensive be- 
ing those most closely fraction- 
ated. The cheapest and most 
common solvent may range 
from initial of 110 F. to 275 
F., with a price only a little 
higher than motor. gasoline. 
More special, and expensive sol- 
vents, for definite purposes, 
may have as narrow a range 
as 140 F. to 200 F., or even 
140 F. to 180 F., and other 
specifications also narrow to 
suit the ideas and needs of the 
individual rubber manufactur- 
er. 


Complete removal of the sol- 
vent, or the retaining of only 
a definite small portion of sol- 


vent in the finished rubber is 
the prime requirement for such 
solvents. Freedom from sul- 
fur and other deleterious im- 
purities which might affect the 
durability and odor of the ma- 
terial is also another important 
requirement. 


Synthesis of alcohols from 
refinery and natural gases has 
been carried out for some time 
in the Mid-Continent refining 
area, producing mainly propyl, 
iso-propyl, butyl, amyl, and 
‘“‘mixed’’ alcohol. These prod- 
ucts are used mainly by the 
lacquer industry, and also by 
the cosmetics, perfume, and dye 
industries. 

Two methods are employed 
in aleohol manufacture, one by 
the oxidation of hydrocarbon 
gases, the other by formation 
of inorganic esters and subse- 
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JES' GREASE NO MO 


“‘Out of the mouths of babes came forth wisdom. 


When Porter Joe made the remark that “‘Grease 


he spoke a mouth full. and ¢ 


ain’t jes grease no mo”’ 


j ‘ : ‘ Our 
Recent articles on Lubrication imply that auto- 
motive engineering cannot proceed further until 


there is a universal supply of modern lubricants 
readily available by the automobile owners. 
Actual happenings demonstrate definite cases. 


Case One—A new car lubricated with old type 
grease runs 281 back with 
hypoid gears wrecked. 


miles and comes 


All this points to the fact that the modern service Send 


station must have modern greases and lubricants 


Manufacturers of Automotive, 


Industrial Oils, ! 


FOR SALE ONLY TO 
JOBBERS AND REFINERS 


‘ontinue 


Laboratories have perfected the 


Midcontinent Motor Oils, and 100° 











AROUND THE “—— 


International \, 


New ORLEANS 


ubricant 


in order to keep up with today’s requirements 


in business. 


following 


greases and lubricants... 


Extreme Pressure Lubricants for 
differentials, 
Semi-Fluid 


threaded bolt and silent “‘l 


lubricants for “Tryon” 


” shackles, 
Pressure gun greases for chassis, 
wheel bearing, water pump and uni- 


versal joint lubrication. 


for prices... test figures... merchandising 


plans. 


Industrial and Marine Grease of high quality and uniformity. 


Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils. 


COMPLETE 
EXPORT FACILITIES' 


Corporation 


LOUISIANA 
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of these to 


quent hydrolysis 


form the corresponding alco- 
hols. One plant operating by 
each method has been in op- 


eration, the one employing the 
esterification-hydrolysis proc- 
ess having recently been con- 
solidated with a similar proc- 
ess of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey into one company, 
which is now operating a con- 
solidated plant in New Jersey. 

Production of benzol and 
similar hydrocarbons, for use 
both as chemical intermediates 
for manufacturing various 
chemicals, and as a component 
of high anti-knock motor fuels, 
is accomplished in various 
ways, and processes are at 
present mainly in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Decomposition by heat and 
pressure is one of the methods 
employed, with or without oxi- 
dation, several oil companies 
having spent considerable effort 
in developing processes. The 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, at Bart- 
lesville, Okla., has investigated 
the method of heat decomposi- 
tion of natural gas to produce 
benzol and aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, and the initial results 
prompted further study on a 
larger scale, the results of 
which are not yet complete. 

Motor lubricants from Mid- 
Continent crudes are made, as 
is the case in first-class refining 
processes throughout the coun- 
try, by vacuum or steam distil- 
lation; paraffin wax removal 
being by press or centrifuge or 
both. Acid or other chemical 
treatment and/or filtration is 
carried on to bring desired 


re 


color, carbon residue, emulsifi- 
cation, and other specifications. 

Engine, turbine and steam 
cylinder oils make up the bulk 
of the total lubricant produc- 
tion. The wide variety of spe- 
cial and lesser Known lubri- 
cants made will be given more 
detailed attention later in this 
article. 

Diesel engine oils are  nor- 
mally a blend of bright stock 
and a lighter neutral oil. Avia- 
tion oil requirements are very 


Table 2 





Airplane view of Ponca 
City refinery of Con- 
tinental Oil Co., at 
right, and partial view 
of Empire Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. plant at left of 
railroad tracks 


strict as to flash, low cold test, 
and carbon residue ' require- 
ments and_ frequently’ are 
“straight cuts.’’ Ice machine 
oils have a very low cold test, 
minus 35 to minus 40 F., and 
are made by thoroughly dewax- 
ing, usually by centrifuge, neu- 
tral oils of the desired viscos- 
ity. 

Floor oils are produced, by 
adding a deodorant or an odor- 
ant to a neutral oil, the vis- 
cosity of the latter varying for 


Octane Numbers of Motor Fuels 
From Mid-Continent Crude, Dec. 1932—Mar. 1933 


(By C. F. 


R. Motor Method) 


REGULAR OR “HOUSE BRAND” GASOLINES 


KANSAS 


Sample Octane 


OKLAHOMA 


Sample Octane 


No. No. No. No. No. 
562 64.0 701 63.0 879 
417 64.0 420 61.0 447 
698 63.5 027 58.0 083 
845 62.0 562 61.0 712 
925 64.0 4533 60.6 210 
32 . 62:6 199 60.0 376 
024 -62.4 541 60.0 139 
S25. “Gis2 286 64.0 37 
722 61.4 931 63.0 12) 
397 =~61.0 518 58.6 257 
694 58.4 637 58.0 283 
3170 | S60 311 62.0 172 
Average 61.8 60.8 


TEXAS 


Sample Octane 


THIRD GRADE GASOLINES 


238 . 53:0 614 44.8 018 
590 44.7 307 oy RS 076 
Si; ee 836 52.6 053 
729 «46.1 116 50.5 O31 
386 649.2 278 51.2 022 
539 47.6 255 48.2 088 
193 53.0 302 47.4 090 
275. <SO.2 184 52.6 027 
196 Si. 064 
357 48.8 : 071 
Average 49.4 49.8 











MISSOURI ILLINOIS 

Sample Octane Sample Octane 
No. No. No. No No. 
61.0 536 63.0 478 65.0 
60.3 752 62.4 787 64.0 
58.0 709 61.0 729 61.4 
60.3 443 59.5 014 61.4 
62:2 004 59-5 017 60.3 
62.0 343 63.0 024 SoS 
61.2 190 63.7 111 75.0 
59.7 391 65.3 le 71.0 
59.2 P25 65.3 302 67.0 
56.4 419 62.2 593 66.7 
56.4 102 54.6 489 66.0 
60.3 S72 61,0 Tan 65:5 
59.8 61.5 65.2 
49.7 104 48.9 390 54.1 
49.7 373 Ley 103 SP? 
46.6 613 45.8 712 46.5 
46.3 572 48.8 883 51.9 
St 511 50.9 617 48.5 
43.1 926 46.3 385 49.2 
50.5 281 49.7 914 68.7 
43.1 447 Sia 822 47.9 
48.8 864 51.4 548 §2:5 
48.5 228 $3.7 119 49.7 
47.8 50.4 52.0 
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One of the new cracking units being built by Marathon Oil Co. at Bristow, Okla.; a similar unit also under con- 


struction at the company’s Ft. Worth, Texas, refinery. 


These units are of the combination furnace, viscosity 


breaker-vapor-phase cracking type, two units of the heating system being housed in the same large furnace 
body. One side of the furnace is the viscosity-breaker, the opposite side is the vapor phase cracker. Both con- 
vection banks are in the middle of the furnace, with a bridge wall on each side. These units are expected to 


the specific purpose of the oil. 
Cream separator oils are made 
by blending neutrals to the se- 
ries of viscosities desired by the 
trade and are of normally low 
cold test. Flushing oils are 
neutrals of the extra light, S. 
A. E. 10 viscosity range; they 
are less used now than former- 
ly, because of the wider use of 
filters and purifiers for crank- 
case oils on automotive engines. 

Cutting oils for cooling and 
lubricating cutting tools are 
emulsions of neutral and lard 
oils, either natural lard oil or 
the substitute made from vis- 
cogen and red oil. Viscogen is 





Edward T. Moore, president Simms 
Oil Co., Dallas 
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be ready for trial runs about June 1 


the calcium salt of sacharic 
acid. This acid is prepared by 
oxidation, with nitric acid, of 
cane sugar, starches, etc. Sol- 
uble oils are a combination of 
neutrals which may be emulsi- 
fied in water by means of a soap 
or similar emulsifying agent. 

Harness oils, produced in 
relatively great quantity in the 
Mid-Continent because of the 
large agricultural areas in and 
adjacent thereto, are mixtures 
of neutral oils and a small per- 
centage of neatsfoot oil. Nat- 
ural neatsfoot oil is made by 
boiling down the feet of cattle 
and sheep, and contains oleic, 
palmitic, and stearic acids, and 
some glycerol. The substitute 
is made by mixing fish oil and 
neutral petroleum oil. 

Transmission oils are made 
from heavy residual oils, with 
or without addition of soaps. 
Extreme pressure lubricants are 
made from approximately the 
same oils, with the addition of 
lead soaps, substances contain- 
ing chlorine, sulfur, or a com- 
bination of two or three of 
these materials. 


Penetrating oils are made by 
‘cutting’? a neutral with a dis- 
tillate of the kerosine type. This 
low viscosity enables the oil to 
penetrate narrow interstices be- 
tween springs, the light dis- 
tillate evaporating and leaving 
the heavier oil to do its work 
of lubrication. 


Chassis oils are neutrals 
combined with an odorant, the 
latter being employed to avoid 
the presence of objectionable 
petroleum odors especially in 
warm weather. Oil of winter- 
green, citronella, and _ other 
“essential oils,’’ or synthetic 
oils such as oil of mirbane (nit- 
robenzene), are used for this 
purpose. 

Household oils are neutrals 
of the 60 to 100 viscosity (at 
100 F.) range, with an odorant. 
Often extreme care is taken to 
completely neutralize these oils, 





Cc. L. Henderson, vice-president, 
Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 








to insure freedom from 
sive acid impurities. 

Furniture polishes are made 
from neutral oil, with pine or 
some similar oil as an odorant, 
with sufficient light naphtha, 
such as Stoddard Solvent, to re- 
duce viscosity; sometimes a 
slight amount of animal, vege- 
table or paraffin wax may be 
added. 

Shock absorber oil may be 
made from neutral, with a large 
percentage of glycerine, some 
butyl or amyl alcohol. Core 
oil, used in ‘foundry practice, is 
normally a fuel oil of 20 A. P. 
I. gravity or above, combined 
with some kerosine, rosin and/ 
or linseed oils. Core oil must 
be free from moisture because 
of the high temperatures en- 
countered. 

Of the greases, five grades of 
cup grease are customarily 
made. They combine neutral 
oil of usually 200 or 300 vis- 
cosity, with varying percent- 
ages of a soap or soaps made 
from soda or lime, and tallow 
or corn oil or other saponifiable 
fatty oil, soap content deter- 
mining the consistency. 

Roller bearing and_~ gear 
greases are made from cup 
grease ingredients, as is wheel 
bearing grease, with the addi- 


corro- 


tion, frequently, of tallow or 
tallow oil. Black, residual 


oils, reduced to the desired high 
viscosity, are employed for 
rock bit, track and curve lub- 
ricants. 

Axle grease is similar to cup 
grease, except the oil is not well 
refined, and rosin oil is the sa- 
ponifiable agent. Sometimes 





W. L. Scott, sales manager, Wirt 


Franklin Petroleum Corp.,  Ard- 


more, Okla, 
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W. E. 
charge of refining, Deep Rock Oil 
Corp., Cushing, Okla. 


Moody, vice-president in 


powdered graphite is added to 
axle greases. 

Space is available to refer to 
only the major specialties man- 
ufactured from Mid-Continent 
petroleum products. Among 
these may be mentioned sprays 
and insecticides; white or me- 
dicinal oils; petroleum deriva- 
tives; and wood preservatives. 

Insecticides include cattle and 
plant sprays, fly sprays for home 
and barnyard. For barnyard 
or outdoor use, a concentrated 
extract of the dried flowers of 
the pyrethrum plant, 2-10 per 
cent of neutral oil, and the re- 
mainder of kerosine is used. 
For use in dwellings, pyrethrum 
extract, diluted with a large 
per cent of cleaners’ naphtha, is 
employed. Pyrethrum extract in 
kerosine, with small additions 
of pine oil, wool fat, degras, or 
fish oil is used, the latter oils 


being used to give clinging 
power as well as a covering 
coat. 


Plant sprays are made with 
or without the use of pyre- 
thrum extract, and with vary- 
ing percentages of degras or 
horse fat, wool fat, pine oil, 
kerosine or neutral oils, emulsi- 
fied, for immediate use, in wa- 
ter. 

Wood preservative and lice 
killers are made of the drip 
from artificial gas plants, con- 
taining aromatic heavy oils of 
the coal tar type, with or with- 
out the addition of medium 
heavy or light diluents from pe- 
troleum. 

Nicotine-bearing sprays are 
also widely used, especially in 


California and _ other §fruit- 
growing areas. Very light neu- 
trals are also used, of viscosi- 
ties of 60-80 seconds Saybolt. 
Authorities report that, with 
Oils above 100 seconds viscos- 
ity, toxicity decreases. Nicotine 
is especially effective on fruit 
scale, a spray of two per cent 
of an oil containing 0.01 per 
cent of nicotine sulfate showing 
93 per cent toxicity on scale. 
Other materials which are used 
in kerosine for sprays are pine 
tar oils, p-dichloro-benzene, and 
soluble dyes. 

Medicinal oils are medium to 
light viscosity, refined until es- 
sentially colorless, tasteless and 
odorless by the use of filtration 
and acid treatment. In addi- 
tion to therapeutic uses, these 
oils enter into the manufacture 
of various “‘beauty’’ creams and 
ointments, face and cold 
creams, skin lotions, headache 
remedies with oil as the carrier 
of the active drug; in insect 
creams, which are composed of 


white oil, a cream and a re- 
pellent. 
Petrolatum (trade name 


‘‘vaseline’’) also enters into the 
manufacture of creams and 
ointments, the making’ of 
smokeless powder and other ex- 
plosives, in salves and semi- 
solid medicaments of a_ wide 
variety of types and uses too 
numerous to outline here. 
Practically all the petrolatum 
of commerce comes from Penn- 
sylvania and the Mid-Continent 
and is produced either from the 
centrifuge or the cold pressing 


of lubricating distillates and 
residuals. Fresh fruits are also 





: : oe sf leis tae 
C. W. Cahoon, Jr., vice-president 
and sales manager, Taylor Refining 
Co., Tyler, Tex. 
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coated with petrolatum as a 
preserving coating. 

Paraffin wax is composed of 
high melting point, high molec- 
ular weight hydrocarbons of 


the paraffin series obtained 
from lubricant fractions by 
pressing in the cold. It finds 


wide application in match and 
candle manufacture, in leather, 
floor and furniture polishes, in 
coating and impregnating paper 
and cloth for waterproofing; in 
the making of roofing and 


wrapping materials, and hun- 
dreds of other uses. For in- 


stance, paraffin enters into the 
production of the huge quanti- 
ties of paper used to protect the 
pineapple fields in Hawaii. 

Coke is the end product of 
destructive distillation of heavy 
fractions, as in cracking, and 
coking of heavy residuals. Used 
mostly as a fuel, it finds also 
some use as carbon electrodes 
and similar applications. Re- 
cent developments in coking, 
such as the Knowles oven, are 
producing a better household 
and industrial fuel from heavy 
oils, both in the Mid-Continent 
and in the east. 


Road oils are made in at 
least six refineries in the Mid- 
Continent, and in 1932, 1,448,- 
000 barrels of such oils were 
produced in this area. Specifi- 
cations for road oil vary widely, 
and most refiners who make it 
are equipped with vacuum re- 
ducing units and have great 
flexibility in meeting these va- 
riations from different locali- 
ties. 

Space is not available to out- 
line many other specialties pro- 
duced in the Mid-Continent, 
such as cable and wire rope lub- 
ricants, hot neck, roll and simi- 
lar lubricants for the steel and 
metal industries; locomotive 
journal greases, car oils, switch 
oils; signal and lighthouse oils 
and illuminants; silk wool, ray- 
on and spindle oils for the textile 
industry which must be light, 
nearly colorless, odorless, and 
free of impurities harmful to 
textiles. Rust removers, rust 
preventatives, protective coat- 
ings for pipelines, and under- 
ground metal materials—liter- 
ally hundreds of other special 
materials—are produced and 
used either ‘‘as is,’’ or as in- 
termediate and raw materials 
for a large portion of the pres- 
ent-day industrial and commer- 
cial products. 
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Kansas Begins War on Bootleggers 


With New Trucking Rules 


SOUTH HAVEN, Kans. 
HE war is on in Kansas. 
Gasoline bootleggers who 
have been merrily jumping 
the state boundaries for the past 
two years are being stopped at 
the border. The new tax eva- 
sion law became effective May 
1, and the state inspectors at the 
various ports of entry are brisk- 
ly registering every truck load 
of motor fuels coming into the 
state. 

Briefly, this law calls for 
liquid fuel carrier’s license, 
surety bond of $1000, liability 
insurance and permit to operate 
for each truck operator. All ve- 
hicles must be labelled, front 
and rear, with the word ‘“‘Gaso- 
line’ and the name of the owner 
and his license number. 

Ports of entry are set up 
along all state borders where all 
trucks entering or leaving the 
state must stop for inspection 
and to obtain clearance certifi- 
cates to proceed into or across 
the state. All truck drivers 
must have in their possession at 
all times a bill of lading for 
their loads and their permits to 
operate and must travel over 
prescribed routes. 

The first seven days of inspec- 





L. B. Simmons, president, Rock Is- 
land Refining Co., Duncan, Okla. 


tion and registration on the 
borders are passed and the ac 
tivities have been considerably 
below the expected par. There 
are several factors which may 
account for the slowness of 
trade. Itis believed that many 
truck transporters, legitimate 
and otherwise, have not yet ob- 
tained their hauling permits 
from the state and are await- 
ing their receipt before resum- 
ing operations. 

Another reason, for which 
there is an abundance of proof, 
is that in the week or 10 days 
preceding the advent of the new 
law inter-state truck shipments 
reached an all time _ peak. 
Through the little town of South 
Haven, which is one of the prin- 
cipal new ports of entry along 
the south line, there was an av- 
erage of 16 trucks per night dur- 
ing the last week in April. There 
has not been a night load 
through the town since then. 
Day time shipments were in pro- 
portion according to reports 
from other ports bordering Ok- 
lahoma. 


Inspections during the first 
week of May at South Haven to- 
taled only about 45,000 gallons 
and it was doubtful if the whole 
south boundary would pass more 
than 75,000 gallons during the 
same period. This is thought to 
be not more than 30 per cent 
of the usual traffic. 


It seems that many a Kansas 
dealer and distributor was lay- 
ing in a supply ahead of the 
deadline. Paying the tax any- 
time is going to come hard with 
some of these dealers after a 
year or so of price advantage 
through non-payment, but to 
conform with the law abruptly 
would be too much of a shock 
and the laid-in supplies are to 
be used to taper off gradually 
into good citizenship. 


That most of the dealers are 
to be made into good citizens as 
far as gasoline taxes are con- 
cerned is evidenced by the type 
of men chosen to enforce the 


Ate 











Getting the low down on a large semi-trailer on the Kansas border. 


An 


inspector taking down the required information for his report and giving 
the driver instructions on his route 


law. There is a noticeable lack 
of the usual professional office- 
holders in the group of 130 men 
who are filling the inspection 
positions. Though the salaries 
paid are but little more than 
good wages, the general depres- 
sion made possible the selection 
of high caliber men, many of 
whom are occupied with profes- 
sions of their own during nor- 
mal times. 

These men find their present 
occupation interesting and are, 
as one dealer expressed it, 
“Plenty serious in their inten- 
tions.’ They are extending their 
purely inspection duties at the 
ports by scouting portions of the 
interior where there is reason 
to question the operations of 
local distributors. These jour- 
neys include night checking of 
suspicious areas, and it is al- 
ready indicated that some in- 
teresting reports will result. 

Aside from the inspectors at 
the designated ports of entry, 
there are also a number of rov- 
ing assignments. There are six 
of these mobile checking units 
along the Oklahoma line and 
like most of 39 the stationary 
inspection points around the 
state they are on duty 24 hours 
a day. The men have regular 
routes which they must cover 
during their tour of duty but 
there is plenty of time to watch 
all other roads over which gaso- 
line trucks might seek to enter 
the state. 

The duties of the port inspec- 
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tors are numerous and each is 
equipped with police power to 
be used in search and seizure or 
the arrest of violators should 
occasion demand. The inspec- 
tion of a load of motor fuels con- 
sists of taking quart samples 
from each tank compartment 
and then sealing all openings. 
Some of the larger loads require 
as many as 12 metal seals. 
These seals are not to be brok- 
en except at the destination spe- 
cified in the bill of lading car- 
ried by the driver or, in case 
the load is crossing the state, at 
the port of exit. 

The sample cans are labeled 
the location at which the sample 


Wirt 
Okla- 
homa City and Ardmore, Okla. 


Wirt Franklin, president, 
Franklin Petroleum Corp., 





was taken, the kind of fuel it 
contains, the size of the whole 
load, the refiner, point of origin 
carrier, license numbers, the 
consignee and destination. 
These cans are then forwarded 
with the daily report of the in- 
spector to state headquarters at 
Topeka, Kans. 

These reports include such 
information as consignee and 
consignor, character of fuels and 
vehicle, origin and destination, 
and the make, engine number 
and license number of the truck. 
Routes of travel over which the 
load must travel are also out- 
lined by the inspector in the re- 
port and the driver risks con- 
fiscation of his truck and arrest 
if he uses any other roads, 

When all the above has been 
done and the load has been 
found in good order, a clearance 
certificate price 50 cents, is is- 
sued to the driver which carries 
much the same information. The 
stubs of these certificates with 
the various seal numbers makes 
up an office record of the trans- 
action. 


Pure Oil Guarantees Yale 
Tires For One Year 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Fol- 
lowing consultation with all 


tire companies and exhaustive 
study of marketing experiences 
with all brands of tires and 
tubes, The Pure Oil Co. has 
taken on the sale of a complete 
line of Yale tires and tubes 
made by the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. This 
brand was the same as former- 
ly marketed in Pure Oil terri- 
tory by the manufacturer it- 
self, and is not a private brand 
of the oil company. 

Tires will be handled at all 
company stations and through 
its dealers. They are guaran- 
teed doubly, both by the man- 
ufacturer and by the Pure Oil 
for one year, according to the 
May issue of Purol Globe, deal- 
er publication of the Pure com- 
pany. 

Should a tire fail in service, 
the customer can take it to any 
Pure Oil dealer handling these 
tires, and receive an adjust- 
ment. For each month short of 
the year that the tire failed to 
give satisfactory service, the 
customer will receive credit of 
1/12 of the purchase price. 
NEWS 
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Once Through Operation 


Gives Better Results in 


Reforming Naphthas 


By E. J. LeRoi* and H. W. Ferguson* 


Presented before American Petroleum Institute, 
Tulsa, May 17-19, 1933 


APHTHA reforming is a 
| \ direct outgrowth of the 

ever increasing demand 
for higher octane number mo- 
tor fuels. Since the refiner has 
been dependent in the past on 
selection of crudes and blend- 
ing fluids for anti-knock im- 
provement, the application of 
naphtha cracking lends great- 
er flexibility to refinery opera- 
tion. It is essential, however, 
that the re-forming process be 
studied throughout a_ wide 
range of octane number im- 
provement in order that the 
most economical point of opera- 
tion be determined. 

The experimental work, upon 
which the following discussion 
has been based, is the result of 
three years of plant operation 
on both straight run and 
cracked heavy naphthas. The 
combined and individual effects 
of time, temperature, and type 
of feed stock on yield, capacity, 
and product quality have been 


Table 1 


Average Inspections of Charge 


Stocks 

Straight Run Cracked 

Heavy Heavy 

Naphtha Naphtha 

Gravity, “APT «...510 45.0 
RRB eE sy) Ml siwipaswecctanee eee 260 
eS ee |) nee 415 415 
Ty Ot 200 OP cca 96.0 97.0 
USOT BE i occissctiae BAO 310 
DUM OF at..... cic... 315 340 
IUT Off At ..cccccccss 370 375 
Aniline Point, °F... 132 112 
Octane Number 31 52 
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carefully analyzed for varying 
degrees of octane number im- 
provement. 

The straight run charge 
stocks used in the experimental 
work represents a mixture of 
cuts from Panhandle, Reagan, 
Salt Flat, Coastal, North-East 
Texas, and Humble-West Texas 
Crudes. The cracked stock was 
obtained by distillation of a 
heavy naphtha withdrawn from 
units cracking a mixed heavy 
gas oil derived from the above 
crudes. The characteristics of 
average samples of the charge 
stocks are given in Table 1. 


*Humble Oil & Refining Co., 


Since the experimental work 
was spread over such long pe- 
riods of time, complete analyses 
of the feed stocks were pro- 
cured whenever possible in or- 
der to eliminate data on widely 
different heavy naphthas. The 
straight run naphthas processed 
in the first recycle runs were a 
broader cut stock than those 
charged in the later recycle and 
once-through runs. Only a slight 
variation in aniline point was 
observed on this stock (132 to 
138 ° F.) in all runs made. The 
octane numbers ranged from 
30 to 32 in most tests, with the 
exception of the last five coil- 
only runs, which showed 30 to 
38 octane number feed stocks. 

The cracked heavy naphthas 
were of uniform composition in 
all test runs. The octane num- 
ber determinations on _ both 
charge stocks were obtained by 
direct comparison with iso-oc- 
tane and normal heptane mix- 
tures. These octane numbers 
were procured on a Series 30 
engine. 

Kight series of runs were 
made—five on the straight run 
stock and three on the cracked 
heavy naphtha, with operating 
conditions as shown in Table 2. 

In Series 1 and 2, the octane 
number improvement was ob- 
tained by undercutting the end- 
point of the cracked distillate. 
The improvement was obtained 
in the other series by adjust- 
ment of coil outlet and tempera- 
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Fig. 1—Recycle flowchart of re-forming naphtha operation 
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Table 2 


Types of Operations 


1. Recycling straight run heavy 
naphtha with coil and soaker 
at 940° F. coil outlet tempera- 
ture. 

2. Recycling cracked heavy 

naphtha with coil and soaker at 

924 to 930° F. coil outlet tem- 

perature. 

Recycling straight run heavy 

naphtha with coil and soaker 

at 940 to 970° F. coil outlet 
temperature. 

4. Once-through on straight fun 
heavy naphtha with coil and 
soaker at 917 to 995° F. coil 
outlet temperature. 

5. Once-through on cracked heavy 
naphtha with coil and soaker 
at 945° F. coil outlet tempera- 
ture. 

6. Once-through on straight run 

heavy naphtha with coil only at 

980 to 1020° F. coil outlet tem- 

perature. 

Once through on cracked heavy 

naphtha with coil only at 995 

to 1025° F. coil outlet tempera- 

ture. 

8. Onee-through on straight run 
heavy naphtha with coil only 
at 1020° F. coil outlet tempera- 
ture and reduced pressure. 


ee) 


oo | 


sure except Series 8 which was 
at 250 lbs. per sq. in. 

The description of the equip- 
ment can be accomplished to 
the best advantage with the aid 
of flow diagrams. The units 
used in the experimental work 
were of the Tube and Tank 
type, equipped with a furnace 
capable of a 28 million B.t.u. 
per hour heat input to the oil. 

Figure 1 shows the flow in a 
normal recycle operation in 
which the fresh feed is preheat- 
ed in a partial vapor condenser 
and pumped to the accumulator 
where the cycle oil from the 
primary tower joins it to make 
up the total feed stream. Hot 
pumps force the total feed 
through high pressure exchang- 
ers, the coil, and the up-flow 
soaker (operating at 800 Ibs. 
per sq. in.). 

Pressure is released at the 
soaker outlet and the cracked 
stock flashes in the separator, 
where tar is removed from the 
bottom. The overhead vapors 
pass through the high pressure 
exchangers and _  fractionating 
equipment. The desired end- 
point naphtha is partially con- 
densed in a vapor to feed ex- 
changer and passes through the 


final cooler to the receiving 
drum. 
The once-through operation 


in Figure 2 differs from the first 
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Fig. 2—Once-through flowchart 


hook-up in that no cycle frac- 
tions join the feed to the coil. 
A small stream of cycle oil from 
the bottom of the primary tower 
is withdrawn, cooled, and fluxed 
to the soaker outlet, which is 
equipped with a coke drill. The 
drilling and cooling action at 
the point of release is essential 
to satisfactory operation at the 
higher temperatures. No at- 
tempt is made to fractionate 
the distillate. In both opera- 
tions, tar flux is admitted to the 
separator to control gravity. 

The total distillate yield vs. 
octane number relationship for 
the recycling and once-through 
operations on both straight run 
and cracked naphthas is shown 
graphically in Fig. 3. In deter- 
mining the yields, all liquid 
quantities were obtained from 
tank gauges and gas figures 
from meter readings. A butane 
recovery of 80% was used in 
calculating the casinghead con- 
tent of the wet gases. 

In order to discuss the yield 
relationships between opera- 
tions on a comparable basis, all 
distillate quantities were cor- 


of re-forming naphtha operation 


rected to a 400 F. naphtha in all 
cases where the endpoint ex- 
ceeded 400 F. A yield of 60% 
was assumed on re-cracking the 
diesel fraction. The tabula- 
tion in Table 3 gives a clear pic- 
ture of the degradation of the 
original charge stock to gas and 
tar for the several types of op- 
eration. 

The data in Table 3 show 
clearly the decrease in degrada- 
tion obtained by the _ once- 
through operation and recycle 
operation to 400 F. endpoint 
naphtha as compared to the re- 
cycle operation in which octane 
number improvement was ob- 
tained by undercutting end- 
point. The degradation per 
point of octane number im- 
provement in Series 3 and 4 is 
about the same in the range in- 
vestigated. The once-through 
operation is more feasible in a 
case where a 420° F. endpoint 
finished gasoline is required, 
since the quantity between 420° 
F. and the endpoint is but 2 to 
4% and furnishes an excellent 
rerun bottom. 


The coil-only once-through 


Table 3 


Straight Run Heavy Naphtha 


© Degradation per Point of Octane No, Improvement 


Series 1 
Octane No. 

Range (Recycle, 910° RF.) 
31 to 60 0.39 
60 to 65 O56 
65 to 70 0.9 
70 to 75 ee 
75 to 80 l 
80to85 == ewes 


Based on 75.0 to 78.6 octane numb 


Series 3 Series 4 
(Recycle, (Once-Thru, 
9410-970 EF.) 917-995 EF.) 
0.29 0.30 
0.44 0.42 
0.70 BR 
0.90 90 
1.32 
yee 1.28 
r baASIS 
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Table 4 


Comparison of Degradation for Coil Only and Coil Soaker 
Operation on Straight Run Heavy Naphtha 


Coil Only—Straight Run Naphtha 
Octane Number % Degradation per 


Coil and Soaker St. Run Naphtha 
Octane No. ©% Degradation per 


Range O.N. Improvement Range O.N. Improvement 
31.0 to 73.0 (800 Ib.) 0.32 31:0 to 73.0 0.40 
36.0 to 70.5 (800 lb.) 0.40 31.0 to 65.5 Ossi 
38.2 to 65.8 (800 Ib.) 0.29 31.0 to 58.6 0.30 
37.7 to 73.5 (800 lb.) 0.48 31.0 to 66.8 0.34 
36.0 to 65.8 (250 Ib.) 0.44 31.0 to 60.8 O2s2 
36.6 to 72.8 (250 lb.) 0.43 31.0: to 67.2 0.35 


Table 5 


Comparison of Degradation on Cracked and Straight 
Run Naphtha Operation 


Cracked Heavy Naphtha 
Octane Number % Degradation per 


Straight Run Heavy Naphtha 
Octane Number % Degradation per 


Range O.N. Improvement Range O.N. Improvement 
52.0 to 80.2 (R) 124 31 to 59.2 (R) 0.38 
52.0 to 81.8 (R) 1.42 31 to 60.6 (R) 0.3 
52.0 to 70.0 (O) 0.59 31 to 49.0 (O) 0.29* 

52.0 to 80.0 (O) 0.76 31t069 (0) 0.30 

(R)—Recycle operation undercutting end-point. 

(O)—Once-Through operation. 

*Extrapolated. 
runs were made to determine A comparison is made in 
whether or not the decreased Table 5 between the cracked 


time at higher temperatures and straight run heavy naphtha 
would lessen degradation. The on the basis of the same overall 
effect of pressure on cracking octane number improvement. In 
conditions was also investigat- the range indicated, straight 
ed. Table 4 gives the compari- run naphtha cracking results in 
son. The degradation per point a much lower degradation loss. 
of octane number improvement However, for the range of 75 to 
is about the same in the coil- 80 octane number, in the once- 
only runs at 800 lbs. as was re- through runs, the degradation 
alized with the coil and soaker. for both types of heavy naphtha 
Operation at 250 lbs. showed a_ is about the same. A compen- 


definite tendency toward in- sating factor for the higher deg- 
creased degradation. This point radation realized in the crack- 
has also been observed in re- ing of cracked naphthas, as 
search work by other com- compared to cracking straight 


panies. run naphtha, lies in the fact 
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Fig. 3—Relationship between octane number improvement and yields in 
re-forming naphthas by varying operating methods 


that no additional treating costs 
are incurred in the former pro- 
cedure as the cracked naphtha 
has to be treated in any event. 

So far in the discussion, com- 
parisons between operations 
have been based _ principally 
upon degradation. Unit capac- 
ity and product quality should 
also be considered. 

Table 6 points out the capac- 
ity advantage of the _ once- 
through coil and soaker flows 
at 800 lbs. pressure over the 
other types of operation on 
straight run stock. Of the two 
coil-only flows, the high pres- 
sure operation is considerably 
better from the standpoint of 
feed rate. The recycle opera- 
tions are all lower in capacity. 
The same observations hold true 
for the cracked stocks. 

The foregoing conclusions are 
based on the use of existing 
equipment for naphtha re-form- 
ing service. In the design of 
new equipment, a coil-only high 
pressure flow would more than 
likely be more feasible since it 
eliminates the expense of a 
soaker installation. 

The characteristics of the to- 
tal distillates produced in the 
several types of operation are 
presented graphically in Figure 
4. 

The fills of the total naphtha 
at 212° F. and 284° F. are given 
for the once-through coil and 
soaker operation on straight run 
heavy naphtha at 800 lIbs., the 
recycle undercutting operation 
on straight run naphtha; and 
once-through coil-only flow on 
cracked heavy naphtha at 800 
lbs. pressure. The coil-only data 
on the natural stock and the 
coil and soaker data on the 
cracked naphtha operation were 
in close agreement with the 
aforementioned results, and 
therefore are not included. 

The recycling operation in 
which octane number was ob- 
tained by undercutting endpoint 
resulted in a naphtha of much 
greater volatility. For example: 
the fill of a 70 octane number 
naphtha in Series 3 and 4 was 
approximately 16% as com- 
pared to 24% when recycling. 
The only possible economical 
application of the latter opera- 
tion would be to a refinery sit- 
uation in which volatility is at 
a premium. 

Butane production from 
naphtha cracking increases with 
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ta ITIES SERVICE REFINERIES offer a carload of gasolene.” For quality, 
“ee at wholesale to jobbers and tank quick delivery, attractive prices and an 
re car buyers a complete line of the high- assured source of supply, make cer- 
1d est quality Mid-Continent products tain Cities Service Petroleum Products 
ranging from “a can of cup grease to are included on your next bid list. 





in 
p- Cities Service Petroleum Products are available through 
nt the following companies and refineries 


ch Name Sales Offices Refineries 
e;: EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY. . . . .. Tulsa, Okla. ~seee ec « «+ Pence ChyOnm, 
er i i is o @ « « « Chicago, «. « « 6 eo 6 ltl el [ORS Olle. 
4 i a St. Louis, Mo. - 2 «© « « * «. Gainesville, Texas 
- « « « « Kansas City,Mo. . . .« « « « « East Chicago, Ind. 
a : sag ey « « « « « Sh Peel, Mian. 

is. LOUISIANA OIL REFINING CORPORATION . . . . Shreveport,lLa. . . . . . . « +. Shreveport, La. 
al CITIES SERVICE REFINING COMPANY. . . . . . Boston,Mass. . . . . . « . East Braintree, Mass. 
a- CREW LEVICK COMPANY. . . . . . . «© « « Philadelphia,Pa.. . . . . . . Petty Island,N. J. 
te Titusville, Pa. 
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Fig. 5—Yields and octane ratings on total distillate obtained by once- 
through-coil and soaker method of re-forming 
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can be absorbed in the gasoline 
up to a certain point, after 
which the butane must be dis- 
carded as fuel. No arbitrary 
figure for butane inclusion in 
the gasoline can be set since it 
depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual refinery situation. 

As has been pointed out pre- 
viously, no attempt was made 
to fractionate the distillate from 
the once-through operation 
to a specified endpoint. In Fig- 
ure 5, the naphtha yields after 
rerunning to 400° F. and 420° 
F. endpoint are plotted against 
the octane number of the total 


distillate. This comparison is 
for coil and _ soaker, once- 
through cracking of straight 


run stocks. A maximum loss of 
4% on fresh feed occurs when 
rerunning to 420° F. and 8% 
when producing a 400 F. end- 


Table 6 


point by redistillation. 

At this point, it may be well 
to discuss briefly the limitations 
to operation which were en- 
countered in the experimental 
work. All the runs were made 
at maximum furnace capacity. 
The recycle operation on the 
natural stock in the 940 to 970° 
IF’. temperature range presented 
no operating difficulties. Sim- 
ilar operation on the cracked 
stock gave evidence of short 
runs due to release nozzle coke 
trouble. This condition could 
undoubtedly be overcome. by 
the use of a coke drill. 

The once-through coil and 
soaker operation with a coke 
drill presented no difficulties 
in the 917 to 980° F. coil out- 
let temperature range. Runs 
of 30 days are not uncommon. 
The 980 to 995° F. coil outlet 
temperature operation was lim- 
ited to short runs due to soaker 
coking. The coil-only flow on 
straight run naphtha required 
high coil outlet temperatures 
to secure octane number im- 
provement. Operation at the 
higher temperatures was _ seri- 
ously limited by tube metal 
temperatures due to the high 
rates of heat input. 

The once-through operations 
on cracked naphtha were lim- 
ited to relatively short runs 
due to coke formation. The 
coil-only flow was hampered by 
coil coking and the coil and 
soaker operation was charac- 
terized by frequent drilling of 
the release nozzle. 

Although no attempt has 
been made in this report to in- 
terpret the economic signif- 
icance of the foregoing results, 
the yields and operating data 
presented are considered ade- 
quate for an economic analysis 
of any refinery situation. 


Coil Capacity in Barrels Per Day vs. Octane Number of Total Distillate 


Straight Run Heavy Naphtha 


Series of Run 1 3 
Recycling Recycling 
@ 940° F. to 400° F. 
at End-Point 
Description 800 Lbs. (@, 800 Lbs. 
Distillate Bbls. Bbls. 
Octane No. per Day per Day 
65... 3,100 nom 
70... 2,650 4,000 
ee 2,200 
er 1,800 
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Once-Thru 


4 6 8 
Once-Thru) Once-Thru 


Coil and Coil Only Coil Only 


Soaker at at 
@ 800 Lbs. 800 Lbs. 250 Lbs. 
Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
per Day per Day per Day 
6,250 5,050 4,300 
6,000 4,700 3,600 
5,750 4,400 2,800 
5,500 4,000 ‘ 


Cracked Heavy Naphtha 
2 5 7 


Recycling Once-Thru) Once-Thru 
@ 930° F. Coil and Coil Only 
at Soaker at 
800 Lbs. @, 800 Lbs. 800 Lbs. 
Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
per Day per Day per Day 

6,100 4,800 
io aies pie ees 4,650 
2,150 aie 4,500 
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Offers Specialized 
Lubrication Kit 


KANSAS CITY—A specialized lubri- 
cation kit for the small garage, the 
farmer or. the motorist who wants to 
grease his own car has been prepared 
for the jobbing trade by Battenfeld 
Grease & Oil Corp., Kansas City. 

With this kit it is possible to have 
sufficient quantities of six kinds of 
specialized lubricants without having 
to buy large quantities of each. Re- 
quired investment by the small garage, 
farmer or the individual motorist thus 
is materially reduced. 

Included in the kit are: one 5-pound 
can of extreme pressure gear grease; 
one 3-pound can of all-shackle gun 
grease; one 1-pound can of universal 
joint grease; one 1-pound can of water 
pump grease; one 1-pound can of 
wheel bearing grease; and one 1-pound 
can of cup grease. Full directions for 
each grease are given in each kit. 

The extreme pressure gear grease 
is described as passing requirements of 
the General Motors E. P. lubricant 
testing machine. The shackle lubni- 
cant is a semi-fluid lubricant designed 
for service in both the newer and older 
type shackles. The universal joint 
crease is for Spicer joints and the 
water pump grease is of a type which 
will not be washed out by hot water. 


Plan District Meetings 


For lowa Marketers 


DES MOINES, May 12.——District 
meetings of Iowa marketers are being 
Long, secretary of the 
Association, an- 


planned, M. L. 
Iowa Petroleum 
nounced here today. 
The state has been divided into 11 
districts, and the round of meetings 
is expected to be completed by July 1. 
Following are the cities in which 
the district meetings will be held: 
Davenport, Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, 
Mt. Pleasant, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Red Oak. Sioux City, F't. Dodge, Ma- 


son City, and Waterloo 


Missouri Escapes Oil 
Legislation 


KANSAS CITY,Mo., May 13.- 
Missouri legislature adjourned May 
with the oil industry escaping any legis- 
lative action, the Bulletin of the Mis- 
souri Oil Men’s Association says. Several 
oil bills were introduced, among them 
being those on chain stores, those pro- 
viding bonds for all oil distributors, 
the anti-freeze solution bill, bills to 
amend the inspection laws, one for 
regulating gasoline coloring, those giv- 
ing cities power to regulate and collect 
a privilege tax from trucks, and bus 
and truck regulation bills, none of 
which were passed. 


The 
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THIS. PRACTICAL METER 
Reduces Bulk Plant Shortages 


Up-to-date oil companies are finding 
that even the best of checking and 
accounting systems do not eliminate 
the need for reliable gasoline and oil 
meters. Excessive shortages do per- 
until the automatic 


meter detects them. 


sist, accurate 


Says one oil company: ‘The first 


month after we installed Niagara 


Meters, our shortage was 85°; less 
than the preceding month.”’ Another 
one reports: ‘‘For 12 years Niagara 
Meters have accurately checked every 
truck filled at our bulk plants, and 
that 
We depend 


have dete¢ted mistakes would 
otherwise go unnoticed. 


’ 


on them’’. And still another com- 


pany: “Our customers bring their own 


Our 
Niagara Meters are essential in check- 


trucks to our loading rack. 


ing sales accurately”’. 


Wherever gasoline or oil is moved, 
tank tanks or 
trucks, Niagara single-positive-piston 
They 


every 


into cars, storage 
meters will prove their worth. 
check 


gallon and record it automatically, 


avoid human _ errors, 


permanently, unchangeably. 


Niagara Meters are practical, in 
accuracy, in design, materials, rug- 


New 


refinements have doubled theirflife, 


gedness, they ask no favor. 


insure sustained accuracy. They are 


priced to meet 1933 budgets. 


Let us help you reduce shortages! 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


2689 Main St. 


Buffalo, \. Y. 


NIAGARA METERS 


BUFFALO METER CO., 


2889 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send full information on Niagara Meters for Bulk Plants 


Pump-Equipped Tank Trucks........ 


Name 


Address 











FAST, ACCURATE SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 
BY REFINERS’ DOUBLE-INSPECTION PLAN 





= > 
| FINALLY CRACKED 

HANSON FOR AN ORDER 
BOSS, BUT WELL SURE 
HAVE TO FILL IT ON 
TIME AND RIGHT, TOO! 














Your specifications met exactly — 
shipped immediately —to guard you 
from costly delays 


N°? LONGER need you take chances on mis-fht ship- 
| ments—gamble on losing profits because of costly 
delays. Now, you can order from Refiners and be abso- 
lutely certain of getting just exactly what you want, 
when you want it. 

Every shipment of blending stocks or finished oils 
you receive from Refiners carries the Double-Inspected 
Tag. No car or drum is allowed to leave without it. This 
tag is your guarantee. It certihes that in addition to the 
refinery inspection, this shipment has been inspected 
again by Retiners’ own chemists, and found to be abso- 
lutely according to your specifications. Flash, fire, 
gravity, cold test and all other specifications are exactly 
as you ordered them. 

But this isn’t the only protection Refiners gives you. 
Before your shipment ever arrives, you have absolute 
assurance of its accuracy. With your shipping notice, 
comes a complete laboratory analysis of the stocks that 
are on their way. Refiners take no chances with your 


126 








£ 7 
DONT WORRY MAG, WERE 
ORDERING FROM 
“REFINERS NOW. THEY 
NEVER THROW US DOWN 








y, 








money. No matter what the needs of your market, by 
ordering from Refiners, you can fill them as easily and 
correctly as if you operated your own refinery. 

No wonder hundreds of jobbers and independent chain 
owners depend on us for bright stocks, neutrals, or the 
finished oil. We can supply your needs too. A 100% pure 
Pennsylvania motor oil in 2-gallon cans has recently 
been added to our list. We can ship this and all other 
items on our list immediately. Give us a trial order—or 
mail coupon for estimates on the supplies you need. 


REFINERS MARKETING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Oil City, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. 
National Transit Bldg. 555 S. Flower Street 
Phone: 252 Phone: ML 3424 





REFINERS MARKETING COMPANY, Ltd., Oil City, Pa. 
[]Please give us details about your 2-gallon can offer. 
[_]Please send your estimate on the following stocks: 


NPN 5-17 
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Heavy Foreign Buying Appears as Domestic 


Trading Lags; Prices Steady 


CLEVELAND, May 15 
EAVY foreign buying appeared 
in oil markets last week and 
overshadowed to a large extent 
the unfavorable developments in do- 
mestic market conditions. Favorable 
developments, however, were not 
wholly lacking in domestic markets. 
The first step toward the elimination 
of commercial discounts at service sta- 
tions was taken in the east by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York. And 
then there was a substantial revival 
of domestic industrial buying. 


The week’s worst news probably was 
the sharp reduction in retail gasoline 
prices throughout the middle west by 
the Standard of Indiana. This was 
pretty much of a blow to Mid-Con- 
tinent refiners. Marginal contracts, 
of which there are many in the mid- 
dle west, net the refiners some pretty 
low prices—on the average of nearly 
a full cent under current open mar- 
ket quotations. 


With the United States’ dollar sell- 
ing at around 15 per cent discounf, 
American oils are pretty much of a 
bargain to the foreign buyer. This 
has accounted to a large extent for 
the almost unprecedented foreign de- 
mand for lubricating oils although re- 
ports from the New York trade indi- 
cated the feeling among buyers that 


lubricating oil prices were due to go 
higher had spread to the far corners 
of the earth, and that this feeling was 
not confined to domestic market cir- 
cles alone. The distressed East Texas 
market with resultant lower prices at 
the Gulf played a big part in the heavy 
foreign buying of light oils in this 
country. 

Both Mid-Continent and 
vania lubricating oils were actively 
sought by foreign buyers. There were 
numerous orders for bright stock and 
neutral oils in lots of 500 to 1200 bar- 
rels although bright stock perhaps got 
the heaviest play. Australian buyers 
took large quantities and both United 


Pennsyl- 


Kingdom and Continental European 
companies were consistent buyers. 


Two cargoes of gasoline sold to Euro- 
pean buyers bringing the total to date 
this month to 10 cargoes, according to 
reports. Foreign inquiry continued 
active as the week ended. 


There was a noticeable pickup in 
industrial buying in domestic markets 
throughout the country. In some areas 
there were reports of some concerns 
doubling and tripling their takings of 
fuel oils and lubricants, that is, over 
their requirements of many months 
past. This furnished good support to 
markets and offset in some measure 
the lack of domestic jobbing demand. 


Refinery stocks were kept from piling 
up as fast as they would have had all 
types of trading been dormant. Much 
hope is pinned on a continued increase 
in general industrial activity by oil 
men. 

Open market trading of gasoline was 
virtually at low ebb in all refinery 
areas except the west coast. Advanc- 
ing retail markets in the Pacifie coast 
district encouraged open market buy- 
ing, whereas the reverse was true else- 
where. Margins on contracts from the 
Rocky Mountains east are so wide 
that open market quotations are high 
in comparison with prices jobbers are 
obtaining under contracts. Gallonage 
is lower than had been anticipated 
and jobbers in many instances were 
taking the maximum allowed under 
their contracts and reselling to other 
jobbers enabling the latter to beat the 
open market. Open market quotations, 
however, were generally unchanged in 
all areas. Refiners apparently realize 
that it would take drastic cuts in 
prices to stimulate open market de- 
mand. 

While the heavy fuels were in good 
demand, the call for the lighter burn- 
ing oils quieted down somewhat. 
Prices, however, were steady although 
offerings were freer in all markets. 

Wax continued steady to higher in 
all markets. 





Retail Price Cut Stifles Chicago Gasoline Trading 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, May 13 

HE revision in retail gasoline 

prices May 8 by Standard of In- 

diana was the outstanding event 

in the Chicago market in the week 

ended May 13, with developments in 

southwestern crude oil markets also 

coming in for a good share of the 
trade’s attention. 

Standard’s action, which amounted 
to a reduction in normal gasoline price 
levels of from 2.2 to 3 cents a gallon 
and actual -price changes which were 
reductions up to 3 cents in some in- 
stances and advances of small amounts 
at points where price structures were 
below the new normal level, had a 


May 17, 1933 


very marked influence on the tank car 
gasoline market. 








Summary of Group 3 Quotations for 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


In Effect May 15, 1932 





59 Octane 60-64 65 Octane 
and Octane and 
sclow No. Above 

Okla b- 2.375 5 75 ©2.875-3.00 
Kans 7 2. §75-3.00 
N. Tex 7 2.75-3.00 
W. Tex 7 2.75-3.00 
KE. Tex 2 2 2.875 
La.-Ark. 2.125-2.375 2.75-3.00 
Ind.-Tll. 2.00-2.25 


Prices are those quoted on the basis 
of f.o.b. Group 3 by refiners in the dis- 
tricts designated. 








The open, spot tank car market was 
affected to some extent by the retail 
reduction, but the main effect was on 
the marginal contracts which refiners 
had with their jobbers buying in tank 
cars. In practically all cases, these con- 
tracts specified a guaranteed margin 
of 5 cents under the normal retail 
price at point of destination and there 
were reports of cases where the guar- 
anteed margin was as high as 6.5 
cents. This meant that jobbers were 
buying on their contracts at very low 
prices, far under the spot tank car 
market. In some cases, it was report- 
ed, the refiner’s 
amounted to a minus figure. 

In view of these conditions, 


netback actually 


prac- 














Chicago tank wagon 





| 
Crude (Okla. 35-35.9) 


| Prices A Year Ago 
May 16, 1932 


Oklahoma Penna, 
58-60 U. S. Motor (57-65 Octane No. in Okla.) 5.25 6.50-6.75 
Grade 26-70, Natural Gasoline............ccccccccssscsessees RSBTO: 8 — «| sawsntomstaias 
Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; Pa. 47 w.w.).........cccc08 1.125-4.25 5.25-5.50 
Fuel Oil (OKA. 23-265 PS. SE-20) scnccccscescccrcpsenssss $0.425-$0.45 3.25-3.50 





$0.90 


$1.97 
16.00¢ 














tically all the transactions reported 
during the week were made by these 


contract jobbers and open market 
gasoline business was light. In some 
cases, traders reported, jobbers with 


favorable contracts were buying con- 
siderably more gasoline than they re- 
quired for their own outlets and were 
selling in tank wagon lots to other 
jobbers at prices lower than could be 
bought in tank cars on the open mar- 
ket. 

Traders who sell on 


the open mar- 


ket generally reported they were 
making little effort to do gasoline 
business in view of present retail con- 
ditions and reports from Oklahoma 
and Texas of the continued unsettled 
status of the crude oil market. Gen- 
erally speaking, gasoline showed little 
change in price on the open market 
during the week. Low octane grades of 
U. S. Motor were offered more freely 
by some sellers and prices were off 
0.125 cent, but the higher octane 
grades appeared to be in good shape 


and prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions for U. S. Motor, below 59 octane 
number, were mostly at 2 to 2.25 cents 


> 


on May 13. 


Kerosine was offered more freely 
for prompt shipment, but in most 
cases prices were about unchanged. 


Sellers generally asked 2.75 to 2.875 
cents for the 41-43 w.w. grade. 

Demand for furnace oil continued 
at a fairly good rate, although some 
oil appeared on the market at slight- 
ly lower prices. The 38-40 prime 
white was available in a number of 
quarters at 1.75 cents on May 13. 

Gas oit was available at lower 
prices although there appeared to be 
little distress material in the market. 
Quotations were about 0.125 cent 
lower by the end of the week. 


Heavy fuel oils were reported com- 
paratively hard to obtain for prompt 
shipment. Traders reported a consid- 
erable increase in demand from steel 
companies and other industrial plants. 
Prices generally were unchanged. 





50-52, 437 e.p. naphtha 


59 and below... 

60-64...... fade 

65 and above.... ; 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline, * 

59 and below... 

60 64. ee a ‘ 

65 and above ; 
64 66, 375 e.p. gasoline 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 
Aviation Gasoline, below 
41-43 water white kerosine.... 
42-44 water white kerosine oe 
38-40 prime white Furnace Oil. ... 
38-40 straw Furnace Oil 
32-36 dark gas oil 


32-36 dark zero gas ot] 
32-36 straw zero gas oil] 
28-30 zero fuel oil (per CS) 
28-30 fuel oil (per bbl. 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) 
| 


18-22 fuel oil (per bb 
18-22 zero fuel oil (per bbl. 
14-16 fuel oil (per bbl. 


Stoddard Solvent 

V. M. & P. Naphtha 
Cleaners Naphtha 
Oleum Spirits. 
Rubber Solvent 





Following prices are in cents per gallon, except fuel 
oil in barrels, in tank car lots, representing majority 
of sales to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although 
shipments may originate in other refining districts, 


73 octane number.. 


*Octane numbers are determined 


lacquer Diluent ae re 


Chicago Tank Car Market 


such as North, 


not 
products. 


Prices 
May 15 


U.S. Motor Gasoline, *by octane numbers: 


yy Octane numbers: 


2.00 
2.00 Dias 
2.50 -— 2.75 
2.75 3.00 
2 25— 22575 
2450) = 2.95 
2.75 — 3.00 
22625= 2.75 
2.95 2815 
3.25 — 3.50 
Liao LISTS 
2.875- 3.00 
1.75 — 1.875 

75 
0.75 = 1200 
1.50 Legs 
1.625— 1.75 
$0.65 —$0.70 
$0.50 —$0.55 
$0.35 —$0.40 
$0. 275—-$0. 30 
$0. 425-—$0. 45 
$0.25 —$0.275 


Naphtha and Solvent 


May 15 
F.O.B. Group 


‘RR. motor method (ASTM D 357-33T 


W 


Arkansas, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. 
include state or federal 


Prices Prices 
May 8 May 1 

2.00 2.00 

2AQS= 2.375 2 425— 2.25 
2.50 - 2.75 2.375— 2.625 
2.75 — 3.00 2.625- 2.75 
2 A2S= 2.375 2.125~ 223375 
2.50 -— 2.75 2.375-— 2.625 
2.75 -— 3.00 2.625-— 2.875 
2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 
ya ee «fs 2.45 = 2.875 
3.375- 3.50 S31 I= 3.50 
2.75 — 2.875 2.75 -— 2.875 
2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
1.875- 2.00 1.875- 2.00 
1.875 1.875 

0.875- 1.00 0.875- 1.00 
1.625— 1.75 1.625- 1.75 
1.625-— 1.75 1.625— 1.75 
$0.65 —$0.70 $0.65 ~$0.70 
$0.50 —$0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 
$0.35 —$0.40 $0.35 ~—$0.40 
$0. 275-$0.30 $0.275-$0.30 
$0. 425-$0.45 $0. 425-$0.45 
$0.25 —$0.275 $0.25 -$0.275 


Prices are in cents per gallon, in tank car lots, as quoted by Chicago sellers 


F.O.B. Chicago 


3 Basis District 

4.50 5.00 7.00 9 OO 
4°75 S95 7 50 
5.00 ope 9.00 
4.00 4.25 6.00 
4.75 — 5.25 10.00 
6.50 6.75 9.50 


Louisiana, 
Prices do 
on some 


est and East Texas, 


taxes levied 


May 8 


F.O.B. Group F.O.B. Chicago 


3 Basis District 

4.50 - 5.00 7.00 - 9.00 
4.75 - 5.25 7.50 
5.00: = 5.25 9.00 
4.00 - 4.25 ‘6.00 
4.75 -— 5.25 10.00 
6.50 - 6.75 9.50 
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Mid-Continent Refinery Markets 





Open Market Gasoline Buying At Standstill 


Staff Special 

TULSA, May 13 

PEN market buying of Mid- 
Continent gasoline slowed down 
almost to a standstill the second 

week of May while contract ship- 
ments were maintained at a brisk pace. 

The spreading of the Texas crude 
price cuts to all Mid-Continent produc- 
ing areas, and the sizeable reduction 
in retail gasoline prices in the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana territory put a 
crimp in open market buying. But the 
reductions in the retail gasoline prices 
stimulated contract movement and 
generally speaking gasoline movement 
for the week was about normal for this 
season of the year, most refiners re- 
ported. 

The retail gasoline price cuts na- 
turally unsettled the market consid- 
erably from the jobbers’ viewpoint and 
they did as they always have done— 
remained out of the open market to 
await developments, in the belief there 
would be further price recessions. 

The jobbers who have contracts 
with Mid-Continent refiners also real- 
ized it was to their advantage to buy 
strictly on those contracts at present, 
since the open market prices showed 
little tendency to drift to lower levels. 

That the contract buyers had an ad- 
vantage can be seen from figures ob- 
tained from the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association’s statistical de- 
partment. The average service station 
price at 31 points in the Standard of 
Indiana territory following the reduc- 
tions of May 8 was 13.539 cents a gal- 
lon. The average freight rate from 
Group 35 to those 51 points is 2.905 
cents a gallon, and the average of state, 
municipal and federal taxes is 4.274 
cents a gallon. 

The freight and taxes, therefore, 
total 7.179 cents a gallon, which sub- 
tracted from the 13.539 cents gives a 
margin of 6.36 cents a gallon. Jobbers 
who have a straight 5-cent marginal 
guarantee in their contracts were pay- 
ing only 1.36 cents a gallon for their 
gasoline. Jobbers who had the ‘‘50-50” 
split clause in their contracts were 
paying slightly more, but still less than 
prevailing open market prices. 

Offerings of East Texas gasoline for 
northern shipment were more numer- 
ous late in the week, but most of this 
gasoline was in the hands of resellers. 

Natural gasoline buying was lighter 
in both Oklahoma and Texas. Most of 
the movement was to the Gulf coast. 
The reports of an increase in gasoline 
buying at the Gulf for export brought 
some optimism to manufacturers, since 
natural gasoline is required in most 
instances to ‘‘pep up’’ the gasoline in 
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storage at Gulf terminals. 

Kerosine buying was lighter in sev- 
eral districts and more material was 
offered in the open market but demand 
still was sufficiently good to keep 
prices at generally unchanged levels. 
The better grades of kerosine were 
still searce. 

Furnace oil buying apparently was 
as brisk as it has been for some time 
and prices held their ground well in 
spite of the freer offering of kerosine. 

Inquiries were more numerous for 
zero gas oil. This was taken in some 
quarters as an indication buyers were 
anticipating better prices at a later 
date and accordingly were building up 


storage. Other traders believed the in- 
crease in industrial activities reported 
throughout the country was respons- 
sible for the better demand. 

Fuel oil showed some improvement 
in a few quarters as far as demand 
was concerned, particularly the lower 
gravity grades as industrial buying 
was more pronounced. 

Bright stock prices were unchanged. 
Refiners in the Mid-Continent give 
little heed to crude price reductions 
as far as bright stock prices are con- 
cerned. There are only certain fields 
from which the bulk of the bright 
stock crude comes and in the present 
instance it was pointed out that since 
most of these fields are produced by 
pumping, many of the wells would be 
shut down at present crude prices 
causing a possible shortage of the oil 
for bright stock manufacture. 

Neutral oils also were unchanged in 
both price and demand. Wax inquiries 
were more numerous with prices well 
established at present levels. 








| California Re 





inery Market 





Domestic Gasoline 


LOS ANGELES, May 11 
ACIFIC coast petroleum markets 
continued to buck the lower price 
trends of other parts of the coun- 
try. Early in the past week, Standard 
Oil Co. of California boosted the prices 
of its Ethyl and first-grade white gaso- 
lines 0.5 eent a gallon and of its third- 
grade products, 1 cent a gallon. 

These changes were effective only in 
the Los Angeles Basin area, since 
other marketing districts on the coast 
not confronted with the cut-rate com 
petition that prevails in southern 
California—had seen higher prices a 
week ago. 

Other major and large independent 
marketing companies followed Stand- 
ard’s lead and at the end of the week 
prevailing retail prices for the three 
grades of gasoline in the Los Angeles 
territory were: Ethyl 19.5 cents, first- 
grade white 16.5 cents, and _ third- 
grade 12.9 cents. These prices are 
practically on a level with those in ef- 
fect prior to the 25-cent cut in crude 
prices March 5. 

The improvement in southern Cali- 
fornia gasoline prices was due largely 
to the ability of small independent re- 
finers to sell their surplus gasoline, 
and to the decision of the larger mar- 
keting companies to adopt the policy 
of looking after their own business 
instead of trying to get that of their 
competitors. 

Tank-truck-and trailer quotations on 
easoline ranged from 9 to 9.5 cents at 
the independent refinery, including all 
tax. However, most independent prod- 


Continues Up Trend 


ucts were being moved through dis- 
tributors, who received a cent com- 
mission, so that, allowing this cent and 
an additional 0.25 cent for transportu 
tion to Los Angeles points, the net 
price delivered to the service stations 
was 10.25 to 10.75 cents. 

Although a few stations with large 
Storage facilities continued to buy 
direct from the refinery and post re- 
tail prices of 11.5 cents, a majority of 
the independent resellers in the Lo; 
Angeles Basin were posting 12.5-cent 
signs at the end of the week. 

An average price of 4.75 to 5.5 cents 
appeared to be quoted on gasoline for 
shipment out of the state. Local sup- 
pliers continued to report diffieulty in 
engaging the interest of Utah and 
Arizona accounts, owing to the com- 
petition offered by Group 3 and Tex 
refiners. 

In the burning oil markets, gas and 
diesel oils remained unchanged at 
$9.80 to $0.85 and $9.75 to $0.85 a 
barrel, respectively. However, resump- 
tion of copper mining in Arizona and 
increased output by cement plants 
were creating increased demand for 
fuel oils. Current quotations in tank 
car lots ranged from $0.40 to $0.45. 

Exporters were far from optimistic 
concerning the possibility of actual! 
spot business within the next few 
months. A British account was report- 
ed making routine inquiries for quo- 
tations on a 375-400 e.p. gasoline. 
Nominal quotations were placed at 4 
cents up, or about 2 cents higher than 
quotations on the Gulf, including the 
freight differential. 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 


Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA May 15 May 8 May 1 


CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to California gasoline prices if used 


Prices Prices Prices in state.) 
May 15 May 8 May 1 54-58 U.S. Motor, id e.p. 5.25 - 7.50 5.00 - 7.00 4.75 - 7.00 
(LAHC *, o. b. i 54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. : 
CAA: CE. a 0 Seems setene ¢ for outside state shipment 4.75 - 5.50 4.75 - 5.50 4.50 —- 5.50 
50-52, 450 e.p. naphtha... 2.25 2.125- 2.25 oases 2.25 43-45 Engine Distillate 
U. S. Motor Gasoline O45-F00 OBiikis v0kscas 4.75 -— 5.75 4.75 - 5.75 4.50 — 5.75 


25 ‘= 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 
625— 2.75 2.625- 2.75 
875— 3.00 2.875— 3.00 875 


2 

2 2 

2 2. 

2 2: 
25 = 2.375 2.25 = 2.375 2.25 = 2.375 NATURAL GASOLINE 
625- 2.75 2.625~ 2.75 2.50 - 2.75 

2 2 

2 3 

3 


59 octane and below... 
60-64 octane number... 
65 octane and above.. 

60-62, 400 E.P. Gasoline. 
59 octane and below. 
60-64 octane number.. 
65 octane and above... 
64-66, 375 E.P. Gasoline. . 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 
Aviation Gasoline: 

Below 73 Octane number 


875— 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 .00 
75 — 2.875 2.49. = 2.875 .875 OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Group 3) 
875— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 -00 


.25 -— 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 


WHMNHNHH MdIhd 


eo, | ee ee 1.25 1.25 = 1,375 Redes 


w 


NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Breckenridge) 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA Grade ye | 1.425 1.125- : Fe 1.25 
§2-54 Naphtha....<0.00 4.00 -— 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 ; 
§4-56 Naphtha.......... 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 -— 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 CALIFORNIA (fF. o. b. plants in the Los Angeles basin). 
U. S. Motor (58-62)...... 4.50 — 4.75 ‘oe = es es; - $22 77-85. 375-390 e a 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 4.75 -— 5.00 . - >. eo = Sy a ie +P. - ° 
68-70 350-300 ep........ 5.00-5.50 §.00-5.50  5.00-5.50 “or ahaa ie 4.00- 4.25 4.00-4.25 4.00 - 4.25 


OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio.) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline.... 5.55 5.30). 5.30. 
60-65 Octane number. 5.925 5.675 5.675 
Above 65 Octane number 6.30 6.05 6.05 BURNIN IL 
NSAS (1 , r K dean ion) WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
<ANSAS FP. o. b. refinery, Ke tinat zs - 7 
ras aaa tial 45 w.w. kerosine......... $404.95 613-40 41-408 
U.S. Motor Gasoline = ~ 46 w.w. kerosine......... 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
59 octane and below... 2.375- 2.625 —_2.375- 2.625 = 2.375~ 2.625 | 47 w.w. kerosine......... 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.7 
60-64 octane number... 27S 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 ye Fn 2.875 
Re a cage” a ae. Sane ee . ee ee pie OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 2. 5( 2.625 .50 — 2.625 ; — 2.625 
sil biel 41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.875- 3.00. 2.875- 3.00 2.75 = 3.00 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 -— 3.125 2.875— 3.125 
NORTH TEXASt (F. 0. b. Wichita Falls district refineries for un- KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
centeinedaibvanaimmariad 41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.00 - 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.25 — 3.375 aa0 3.125- 3.25 
59 octane and below. 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 -— 2.375 2.25 =< 2.375 ; toes are Oe ‘ 
60-64 octane wenbar. 2.50 — 2.75 2.625- 2.75 2.50 — 2.625 NORTH TEXAS{ (F. 0. b. Wichita Falls district refineries for unrestricted 
65 octane and above 2.75 — 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.75 = 2.875 shipment) 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. BS 2.375- 2.50 2.375- 2.50 2.375— 2.50 . . . 3 —_ = 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 2 95 — 2.875 2 75 = 2 S75 2.75 — 2.875 41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.875- 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 yy is 2.875 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
NORTH LOUISIANA? [(For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
" . s 41-43 w.w. kerosineee--.. 3.25 3:25 3.5 
WEST TEXAS} (F. o. b. West Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 
7 Meagan —— 9.25 — 2.375 2.25 - 2.375 2.25 = 2.375 ARKANSAS{ (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
60-64 octane number.. 2.625- 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.50 — 2.625 41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 
65 octane and above... 2.75 -— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.75 = 2.875 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries) 


EAST TEXAS] (F. o. b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment) 38-40 w.w. kerosine...... 3.50 — 4.25 3.50 — 4.25 3.50 - 4.25 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 


59 octane and below... 1.875— 2.125 2.125— 2.25 2.125— 2.25 
60-64 octane number.. 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 - ,: 625 2.29 = 2.3515 
65 octane and above... 2.735 2.875 2.75 - 2.875 2.625— 2.75 


NEUTRAL OIL 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 





U. S. Motor Gasoline — 
59 octane and below 2.50 2.50 2.50 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ; 
60-64 octane number.. 2.875 2.875 2.875 Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
65 octane and above... 3.125 3.125 3.400 Vis. 
200 (180 at 100) No. 3 
color 420-425 flash: r ? 
= ‘ iis : , Zero pour test.......06 18.50 -18.75 18.25 -18.50 18.25 -18.50 
ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 10 pour test.......... 17.50 -17.75 17.25 -17.50 17.25 «47-90 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 15 pour —_- sascee $6.80 —1657 16.25 -16.50 16.25 -16.50 
59 octane and below... 2.50 2.50 2.50 25 pour tes csese sO.00 =16,25 15.75 -16.00 15.75 -16.00 
60-64 octane number. gots oT 2.875 ~ No. 3 ae 410-415 
65 octane and above... 3.125 <a2> 3.425 flash: — ‘ 
Note: Octane numbers shown above in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana 25 gi "400-405 15.00 -15.25 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 
and Arkansas, are determined by C. F. R. motor method. (& & T. ME D oe color, > 
357 — 33 T). Zero pour test.....++5 16.00 -16.25 15.75 -16.00 15.50 -15.75 
tRefiners generally receive 0.25¢ to 0.5c per gallon more for gasoline and 10 pour test... ....006 15.75 -16.00 15.50 -15.75 15.25 -15.50 
kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. LS pour testes «0 o0seeie 14.00 -14. 25 13.75 -14.00 13.50 -13.75 
tPrices Nominal. ttOnly one refiner Quoting. *Quotations only. 75 MOOS RENE. 6c sca 008s 13.50 -13.7%5 13.25 -13.50 13.00 -13.25 
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Refinery Markets Wax, Lubricants, Heavy Oil 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 


Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(For quick reference to Refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 








ttOnly one refiner quoting. 
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{Prices Nominal. 


Prices Prices 
May 15 May 8 
**MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Mid-Continent Refineries) 

Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F.) 

0 to 10 15 to 30 0 to 10 15 to 30 
Pour Point Pour Point Pour Point Pour Point 

100—No. 2.. 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 

150—No. 3.. 6.50 6.00 6.50 6.00 

150—No. 4.. 6.25 Ley 6.25 Sa75 

180—No. 3.. 1 I 7.25 7.75 7.25 

180—No. 4.. 7.50 7.00 7.50 7.00 

180—No. 5.. pe 6.75 tee = 6.75 

200—No. 3.. 8.25 7.50 8.25 7.50 

200—No. 4.. 8.00 4.25 8.00 Yee 

200—No. 5.. tae 7.00 t343 7.00 

220—No. 3.. 9.25 8.75 9.20 8.75 

220—No..4.. 9.00 8.50 9.00 8.50 

220—No. 5.. 8.75 8.25 8.75 8.25 

240—No. 3.. 10.25 9.50 10.25 9.50 

240—No. 4.. 10.00 9.25 10.00 9.25 

240—No. 5.. 9.75 9.00 9.75 9.00 

280—No. 3.. 11.25 10.50 11.25 10.50 

280—No. 4.. 10.75 10.25 10.75 10.25 

280—No. 5.. 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 

Prices Prices Prices 
May 15 May 8 May 1 
SOUTH TEXAS (fF. o. b. South Texas refineries) 

Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0) 
200—No. 3 Pale........ 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 
300—No. 3 Pale........ 6.00 -— 6.50 6.00 -— 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 
500—No. 3% Pale...... 7.00 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 
750—No. 4 Pale........ 8.00 8.00 8.00 

1200—No. 4 Pale........ 9.00 9.00 9.00 
200—No. 5% Red Oil. 5.00 5.50 5.00 -— 5.50 5.00 -— 5.50 
300—No. 5% Red Oil. 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 -— 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
500—No. 6 Red Oil..... 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 6.50 — 7.00 
750—No. 6 Red Oil..... 7.50 7.50 7.50 

1200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 8.50 8.50 8.50 
Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with blue cast; one or two refiners 

«ask 0.5¢ to le per gallon higher for green cast red oils. 

CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries) 

Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F.) 

BOO—= Nou 3. sc ceccaes 10.00 10.00 10.00 

RPI Si as ccicws cass 10.00 10.00 10.00 

ME Fife ce denensee 10.00 10.00 10.00 

is > 11.50 11.50 11.50 

MERINO FP os6.5 ale e6 on oee 12.00 12.00 12.00 

BURP SEINGS Fa ec ccwueeweds 12.00 12.00 12.00 

OL So) | aK naar ere 12.50 12.50 12.50 

GUPHINGH Fo6- 0 sc-eviesu es 12.50 12.50 12.50 

PUPS Docc nctseusees 10.00 10.00 10.00 

PPPOE Sisicie sins écasiees 10.00 10.00 10.00 

300—No. 5..........4-. 11.50 11.50 11.50 

400—No. 5.........2... 12.00 12.00 12.00 

SONG Gio vc cocewenes 12.00 12.00 12.00 

GOO—No. 5.6. cece. : 12.50 12.50 12.50 

GOON: feiswcecesecess 12.50 12.50 12.50 

WING: Fac bacececuve 13.00 13.00 13.00 

MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Mid-Continent refineries) 
(Prices represent quotations and Sales) 
190-200 Vis. D at 210° 
Brieht Stock. .....«.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 

150-160 Vis. D at 210° 

Bright Stock: 
0-10 cold test........ 16.00 16.00 16.00 
10-25 cold test........ 15.50 15.50 15.50 
25-40 cold test........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 

150-160 Vis. E 210° 

Bright Stock. «...oss005% 15.00 15.00 15.00 

600 St. Ref. Olive Green... 4.00 - 5.50 4.00 - 5.50 4.00 - 5.50 

600 St. Ref. Dark Green. . 3.50 — 4.50 3.50 -— 4.50 3.50 - 4.50 

630 Steam Refined...... Pe 7.00 7.00 

1 2 ae 2.50 — 2.625 2.375- 2.625 2.375-— 2.625 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (A. S, Ts M. Tests) 

600 Steam Refined....... 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 8.75 - 9.50 

650 Steam Refined....... 11.50 -12.00 11.50 -12.00 11.25 -12.00 

8 oer 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 12.75 -13.50 

ES eee eer re 17.75 -18.50 17.75 -18.50 17.75 -18.50 

G00 Warten, E. .... cccccs 13.75 -14.00 13.75 -14.00 13.75 -14.00 

Bright Stock, No. 8 color, 

140-150 vis. at 210° 
540-550 flash: 

BO Gear tO8e: oc cice cs kde 22.00 —22.50 22.00 -22.50 00 -23.00 

By OOUS tO6bca oi. 5k. cka ees 20.00 -—20.50 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -—21.00 

2 hee 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.5 00 -20.00 





WAX 


Prices Prices Prices 
May 15 May 8 May 1 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. o. b. New York) 
122-124 white crude scale 
a eer 2.10 — 2.125 2.05 - 10 2.00 — 2.05 
124-126 white crude scale 
OTs akc tar vives oeeee 2.125- 2.25 2.125 2.05 = 2.125 
Ung ore Aar (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in 
burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) 
124-126 White Crude 
SCR Gc Bisa waxu were 1.90 — 2.125 1.90 = 2.125 1.875- 2.00 
CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries, in cents per pound, in bags, 
rare lots. Melting points are A.S.T.M. method; adi 3° F. to coavert into 
122-124 fully refined..... 3.30 3.30 
125-127 fully refined. ..., 3.55 = 3.60 3.55 - 3.60 
127-129 fully refined..... 3.70 — 3.85 3.70 = 3.85 
130-132 fully refined..... 4.25 — 4.35 4.25 — 4.35 
132-134 fully refined..... 4.50 — 4.60 4.50 - 4.69 
135-137 fully refined 5.30 -— 5.35 5.30 — 5.35 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


36-40 fuel oil.. c+ eee $3.25 — 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 


OKLAHOMA F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
38-40 Straw Furnace Oil.. 4.875— 2.225 1.875- 2.125 1.875— 2.125 
32-36 straw gas oil ~ee 1.00 1.125 1.00 = 1.125 1.00 = 1.125 
32-36 straw gas oil zer 1.625- 1.875 1.625- 1.875 1.625- 1.875 
32-36 dark gas il. . 0.875- 1.00 0.875- 1.09 0.875- 1.00 
32-36 dark gas oil zero 1.625- 1.75 1.625- 1.75 1.625- 1.75 
28-30 fuel y1,zero( perobdi.) $0 60 -$0 Oo) $0 625 $0.675 $0 »25-$0.675 
28-30 fuel oil (p yb.) $0.45 —$9.50 $0.45 —$0.50 $9.45 —$9.50 
24-26 fuel oil (p rb] $0. 325-$0. 40 $0. 325-$0. 40 $0. 325-$0.425 
22-26 fuel oil (per bbl $9. 325-$0.375 $0.325-$0.375 $0.325-$0.375 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl t$9.325-$0.375 t$0.325-$0.375 +$0.325-$0.375 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl $0.30 —$0. 35 $0.30 -$0.35 $9.30 -$0.35 
14-16 fuel oil (per bbl 1$0.30 —$0. 35 T$0.30 —$0.35 $0.30 —$0.35 

KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
38-40 straw Furnace O 2.125 2.125 2.00 — 2.125 
18-22 fuel oil (per b oa $0.40 —$0.45 $0.40 -$0.45 $0.40 —$0.45 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl é $0. 325-$0. 375 $0. 325-$0. 375 $0. 325-$0.375 


NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. 


shipment) 


Wichita Falls district refineries for unrestricted 








38-40 straw Furnace Oil.. 1.875— 2.125 1.875- 2.125 1.875- 2.00 
38-40 prime wh ice 
Oil... : 2.00 - 2 25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 1.75 — 1.875 1.75 — 1.875 Life = Eames 
32-36 gas oil 0.875- 1.125 0.875- 1.125 0.875— 1.125 
24-26 fuel oil $0.40 —$0.45 $0.40 —$0.45 $0.40 -$0.45 
18-22 fue l $0.35 -—$0.375 $0.35 -$0.375 $0. -$0.375 
WEST TEXAS (F. 0. b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment) 
32-36 gas il, zero aed 1.625-— 1.75 1.625- 1.75 1.625— 1.75 
8-22 fuel oil (per bbl $0. 475-$0.50 $0.475-$0.50 $0.475-$0 50 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 


7S OT | eae 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 - 2.25 
32-36 gas oil, zero. . - 2.25 - 2.50 2.25 - 2.50 2.25 - 2.50 
14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.35 —$0.375 $0.35 $0.35 
ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
PEAG MAO Oi ives xsdvene 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 - 2.25 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 
28-30 gas oil, zero 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 - 2.25 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl $0.45 -—$0.475 $0.45 -—$0.475 $0.45 -$0.475 
9-12 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.35 -$0.375 $0.35 -$0.375 $0.35 -$0.375 
CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. refinery) 
14-18 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.40 -$0.45 $0.35 -—$0.45 $0.35 -—$0.45 
14-18 Bunker oil (per bbl.) $0.50 —$0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 $0.50 -$0.55 
30-34 gas oil (per bbl.).... $0.80 -—$0.90 $0.80 -$0.90 $0.80 -$0.90 
27 Plus Diesel oil (per bbl.) $0.75 —$0.85 $0.75 —$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 


PETROLATUMS 


Wires cot PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, in barrels, car 


load lots, f. o. b 


Penn *finery. In tank cars 0.625c to 0.75c per pound less.) Quotations are 
from majority of refiners. 

Snow White ay 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 -— 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 
Lily White..... 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 
Cream White.. 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125— 4.50 
Light Amber.. 4.23 2.50 2.25 -— 2.50 2.25 - 2.50 
Amber...... 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 — 2.25 2.00 -— 2.25 
Red. 1.875- 2.00 1.875- 2.00 1.875- 2.00 


* Quotations ‘only. **Prices represent quotations and sales. 
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““GOLCO”’ 


A new deal 
in Marketing 
Motor Oils 


See Pages 
57 to 60 
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OIL PRICE 
HANDBOOKS 


AVE you a complete record 
H of REFINERY prices; TANK 
WAGON markets; EXPORT prices; 
CRUDE prices— 


For quick reference and com- 


parison with today’s prices? 


The OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 
is the only complete record of oil 
| markets for a whole year, compiled 
in one handy volume for quick refer- 


ence. Cloth bound—marginal index— 

ae i he 
Oil Price Handbook for 1932... $7.50 
Oil Price Handbook for 1931 $7.50 
Oil Price Handbook for 1930 $7.50 
Oil Price Handbook for 1929 $7.50 
Oil Price Handbook for 1928 $5 
Oil Price Handbook for 1927 $5 
Oil Price Handbook for 1926 $5 


Oil Price Handbook for 1924 and 
1925 ; 


Send for these OIL PRICE HAND- 
BOOKS now, before they are out of 
print. 


| NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
734 Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Eastern Domestic Markets 





! 
Special 
NEW YORK, May 138 
ASOLINE markets along the 
eastern seaboard underwent 
little change during the week 
ended May 13. Some adjustments to 
|price levels established in the Balti- 
'more market were noted, but general- 
ly speaking, most suppliers were re- 
luectant to quote lower than 4.5 cents 

in the key markets. 

The wholesale and retail policy an- 
nounced by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York was of broad interest to the 
northern seaboard trade. Under this 
policy wholesale and retail prices will 
be predicated on the cargo market at 
the Gulf plus transportation charges. 
This new price structure will be put 
into effect throughout New York state 
and New England, except in metro- 
politan New York, Westchester county, 
Long Island and the Buffalo division 
of New York state. The latter district 
will continue to be based on the mar- 
ket at Oil City, Pa. 

Following the adoption of this 
policy a new schedule of retail prices 
of gasoline was set up to be effective 
May 15. Advances in some districts 
were noted while reductions will take 
place in others. The policy of offer- 
ing a 2-cent discount for cash at serv- 
ice stations will be generally adopted. 
Commercial discounts will be aban- 
doned exeept on existing contracts 
most of which expire Jan. 1, 1934. 

Tank car markets at New York har- 
bor were fairly steady at 4.25 and 4.5 
cents for the low and high octane 
grades, respectively. Suppliers were 
indicating little desire to sell below 
these prices. In fact, some sellers were 
narrowing the margin between large 
barges and tank car prices to 0.25 cent 
instead of the 0.5-cent differential 
which was formerly observed. Jobber 
buying was on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
reported that retail buying 
was slow and that they did not believe 
large inventories advisable. 


Several 


Philadelphia suppliers were reiuct- 
ant to lower quotations below 4.25 and 
4.5 cents for the two grades of gaso- 
line. Offerings in the Baltimore market 
were fairly genera! at 4 and 25 
cents. These prices, it was said, nar- 
rowed the radius of shipments out of 
Philadelphia where the Baltimore 
freight rate was the same. 

Trading in New England spot mar- 
kets was slow throughout the week. 
|Tank car prices for gasoline at Provi- 
|dence and Boston were unchanged at 
4.75 and 5 cents for the low and high 
;octane grades. Kerosine shipments 
|}continued fair despite the lateness of 
ithe season. Quotations and sales were 


| 


Gasoline Prices Show Little Change 


ranging from 4.75 to 5.25 cents in the 
Boston area while in the Providence 
area tank car lots were usually quoted 
on the basis of 4.75 cents, f.o.b. 
terminals. 

The markets for heavy oils provid- 
ed a bright spot. Bunker oil, Grade C, 
at New York harbor and Boston was 
steady and active at $0.75 per barre!. 
The Philadelphia market for this oil 
was occasionally a few cents higher on 
local transactions. Diesel oil enjoyed 
a good demand at $1.65 per barrel 
at New York harbor. 

Cargo lots of bunker oil at the Gulf 
were in demand with supplies avail- 
able for prompt loading reported to 
be searece. Although no sales were re- 
ported indications of prices were 
around $0.55 per barrel although sev- 
eral suppliers were quoting higher. 
According to one renort a foreign buy- 
er purchased a cargo of Mirando crude 
to be used as fuel oil. 

Light oils were in demand through- 
out the week. In order to fulfill com- 
mitments abroad, one concern was 
said to have purchased six to eight 
cargoes of 64-66, 375 end point gaso- 
line for fairly prompt shipment. In 
addition to this business, an American 
supplier sold a cargo of the same grade 
for June lifting at 3.25 cents. One re- 


finer recently active in the export 
trade reported being sold up until 
August. This flurry of activity has 


left the Gulf markét virtually cleaned 
out of gasoline available for prompt 
shipment. As the week ended, one in- 
quiry remained in the market and that 
consisted of approximately 80,000 bar- 
rels of 61-63, 390 end point gasoline 
for June lifting. An English buyer was 
seeking this material. 

A eargo of No. 2 furnace oil was re- 
ported purchased for domestic ship- 
ment at 2.75 cents. A cargo of Panuco 
crude was sold at $0.40 f.0.b. Tampico. 
Movements of gasoline into seaboard 
terminals largely consisted of inter- 
company transactions. Independent 
buyers were purchasing on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 





Wax Markets 


Prices Generally Steady 

NEW YORK, May 13.—Wax mar- 
kets were fairly active during the 
week just ended. Continental buyers 
purchased the fully refined grades a 
bit more freely for prompt shipment. 
Domestic buyers continwed to pur- 
chase only on a hand-to-mouth basis 
generally, but prices for the most part 
were steady. 
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| Pennsylvania Markets 





Neutral Oils Up 0.25 Cent 


CLEVELAND, May 15.—Prices of | 
all commodities were either higher or 
unchanged in the western VPennsyl- 
vania refinery market in the week | 
ended May 138. Neutral oils advanced 


0.25 cent. Bright stock suffered tem- 
porarily from a spell of price shading 


but was steadier as the week ended. 
Demand for gasoline, kerosine and 
fuel oil was light, but prices held their 


ground fairly well. 
Continued good movement of lubri- 
cating oils under contracts together 


with a further decline in storage gave 
considerable support to open market 
prices last week when Pennsylvania 
crude prices were cut 20 cents a bar- 


rel. With the crude cut, open market 
buying came to a standstill. Buyers 
looked for lower lube prices but they 
did not materialize. 

Buying of industrial lubricants, | 
dormant for many months, and also 
heavy foreign buying furnished such a 
backlog of orders as the market has 
lacked for some time. The motor oil 
commitments of most refiners were 
such that there was some concern 
over the supply of neutral oil. Crude | 





We offer you: A refinery con- 
nection where quality products 
are a standard policy—a com- 
plete line of products refined 


runs of course could be increased, but O7 . : a _ 

refiners have shown no inclination to from 100 Bradfot d, i ennsyl 
do this and see stocks of other prod- : >. - » feansti. 
ucts, some of which already are top- | vanla Crude Oil ample facili 
heavy, pile up still further. Refiners | 1 - —- ae 
in position to make immediate offer- tes for all of yout require 
ings of neutral oil advanced their quo- | ments—a keen desire to serve 
tations 0.25 cent on the last day of the " " 

week and offerings even at the higher you. 


prices were small in volume. More re 
finers continued to appear in the mar- 
kets as buyers of neutral. 


The record of neutral prices is re- | las 19¢] ‘ 1? ie 
markable. Prices of gc A now W e are pleasing a grow Ing list 
stand nearly 6 cents a gallon over the of exacting marketers and we 
depression lows,—all grades are at A 
least 4 cents higher. Every bit of the would like to add your name to 
advance was attained in one month, to b 
a day. our list. 


Gasoline continued slow throughout 
the week. It, however, ceased to be | 
the distressing factor to the Pennsyl- 
vania refiner that it has been for 
months, almost years. Refiners in their 
study of the “Q’’ compound proposi- 
tion saw a much better market for 
their gasoline, low in knock rating, in 
the future. 

There was a substantial increase in 
demand for fuel oil from industrial 
buyers. Kerosine demand continued to 
ease off. Wax was scarce and with 
many refiners sold up well in advance, 
spot prices advanced slightly. | BRADFORD PENN REFINING CORPORATION 

New Mobilgas Distributor | 

ROCKFORD, Ill. —- The Kelley- ; 
Williamson Oil Co. has taken on the Office and Refinery 
distribution of Mobilgas for its first 
and second grade motor fuels. The CLARENDON PENNSYLVANIA 
company formerly marketed its own 
gasoline brand, and will continue this | 
policy on its third grade fuel. 


‘“‘Contact Bradford Penn First’’ 














May 17, 19338 1338 











Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 
Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect May 15, 1933, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





Latest Changes in Tank Wagon Markets 


Motor Gasoline 


Ss. O. New York—New wholesale 
price structure put into effect in New 
York state, except in metropolitan 
area of New York City and New Eng- 
land, May 15. Structure is based on 
‘cost plus’: Gulf Coast gasoline mar- 
ket, plus transportation and handling 
charges. Commercial discounts at 
service stations were abolished except 
where contracts exist, most of which 
expire Jan. 1, 1934. The new s.s. price 
provides a 2c discount for cash to all 
customers. 


At the points published in this tank- 


wagon table, these advances were 
made May 15; New York City, t.w. 
0.7¢c, s.s. 1.7c; Albany, 0.3c; Buffalo, 


0.7c; Rochester, 0.9c; Boston, 0.2c; 
Syracuse unchanged. Reductions were 
made at these points: Augusta, 1.3¢; 
Manchester, 0.1¢e; Burlington, 0.8c; 
New Haven, 0.6¢c; and Providence, 0.3c. 
All changes are on both t.w. and s,s. 

Atlantic Refining—T.w. and s.s. cut 
3e. Brunswick, to 16ce and 17c, May 


Ss. O. Kentucky—Corrections: Crown 
gasoline—-Due to typographical  er- 
rors, t.w. and s.s. at Vicksburg, Jack- 
son and Augusta have been in error 
in the past issues, at 16c, 14¢ and 19c 
respectively. Vicksburg and Jackson 
were in error in the May 8 and 10 is- 
sues, and Atlanta since April 19 is- 
sue. Correct price at Vicksburg has 
been 18c, both t.w. and s.s.; effective 
Feb. 9; Jackson, 16c, effective Feb. 
28; Atlanta, 20c, effective Feb. 13. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, Vicksburg, 
both to 17.5c, April 25. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1c, Louisville, both 
to 17c, April 27. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1c, Covington, both 
to 17c, April 28. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 1c, Atlanta, both 
to 18c, April 28 

T.w. and s.s. cut 2c, Miami, both to 
19c, April 27. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 2c, Tampa, both to 
17c, April 26. 


Kyso Green: Market re-established, 


Pensacola, at 16c, t.w. and s.s., May 4. 
T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Louisville, 
both to 14c, April 27. 
T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5c, Vicksburg, 


both to 15.5¢e, April 25. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5c, Atlanta, both 
to: Loc, ier 3. 

S. O. California—Standard t.w. and 
s.s. up 0.5¢c, Los Angeles, to 14c and 
16.5¢c, respectively, May 9. 

Fresno, to 
May 9. 

Flight: T.w. and s.s. up 1c, Los An- 
geles, to 11.9c and 12.9c, respectively, 
May 9. 

T.w. and s.s. up 0.5¢c, Fresno, to 
13.5¢ and 14.5c respectively, May 9. 


T.w. and 8.8. up 0.5e, 
15.5¢e and 18ce respectively, 


Aviation Gasoline 
S. O. California—T.w. up 0.5c, Los 
Angeles, to 17c, including tax, May 9. 
T.w. up 0.5¢e, San Francisco, to 
18.5c, including tax, May 9. 


Kerosine 

Atlantic Refining—Cut 1.4c, Hagers- 
town, to 9c t.w., May 4. 

S. O. Kentucky—Cut Ic, Atlanta, to 
10c, t.w., May 6. 

Cut 3c, Augusta, to llc, May 1. 

S. O. Indiana — Correction. T.w. 
price Grand Forks, published in error 
in May 10 issue. Correct price 10.9c, 
effective May 8. 

Magnolia Petroleum—Cut Ie, 
Smith, to 8c, t.w. 


Fort 





S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Standard Gasoline Kero- 


ota sine 

TW. Tax TW. Ss. TW. 

Atlantic City, N. J....10 4 14 15 11.2 

Newark, N. J......... 8.9 4 2:9 12.9 3.5 
Annapolis, Md........ 9.6 5 4.6 15:6: 9 
Baltimore, Md ay 5 14 15 8 

Cumberland, Md.....10.5 5 15.5 16.5 11.7 
Washington, D. C..... 9.2 3 12.2 3:2 10 

Ce a Sa 10.7 6 16.7 27.7 9.9 

i USE ee 9.1 6 5.3 16.1. 10:3 

Petersburg, Va........ 10.2 6 16.2 7.2 12.4 

Richmond, Va........ 9.5 6 15.5 16.5 40.7 
Roanoke, Va......... 10.7 6 6.7 F767 A 


S.0. NEW JERSEY (Cont’d) 


Standard Gasoline Kero- 


Total sine 

ow. cax TW. S.S. TW. 

Charleston, W. Va....10.4 5 15.4 16.4 11.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 9 5 14 15 10.2 
Wheeling, W. Va. eto 5 15 16 te: 
Charlotte, NiC..0.<<5¢ oe 7 7.3 8853- Sexo 
muckory, N: C.. .iccas 1 a 18.5: 19.5 32.7 
Mt. Airy, N. pee Fg 18.4 19.4. 12.8 
Meee IN. Cicccicesckhok 7 IS.1° 29.2. 1323 
Sausbury, N. C...... 11 7 18 19 12.6 
mariestos, 8. G....00 Gok 7 16:1 27.1 20:3 
Columbia, S. Coc. .ccs ll 7 18 19 12.2 
Spartanburg, S. C..... 8 7 15 16 12.5 


S. O. NEW JERSEY (Cont’d) 


Acto Gasoline (Third Grade) 


Kero- 
Total sine 
TW. Fax TW. 3S. TH. 


Annapolis, Md........ 
Washington, D. C.. 


5 12 

3 10 
Norfolk, Va. 6 15 10.3 
Parkersburg, W. 'Va.. 5 ll 10.2 
Charlotte, N.C... 020 7 15 12.5 
Raleigh, N. co pie orale eis 7 15 12.3 
Columbia, S. C.. 7 16 13.2 


Discounts: To dealers on er i. 2c 
off retail t.w. price, except Washington, D. C. and 
Baltimore, Md., where discount is 3c. 

To commercial consumers: on t.w. deliveries, 
over a year off posted retail t.w.: 1,000 to 20,000 
gals., 2c per gal.; 20,001 to 100,000 gals., 2.5¢; 100,001 
to 300,000 gals., 3c; and over 300,000 gals., 3.5c. 

Service station discount to commercial 
consumers: on Standard gasoline, 2c per gal. off 
8.8. price, thru territory, effective Jan. 19, 1933; 
subject to cancellation on 10 days’ notice. Acto 
sold for cash only. 

Cash discounts at service stations: on gasoline, 
at some points, at least temporarily, cash discounts 
of 2c are being given off posted s.s. price. 

Kerosine Discount: Ic off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory except New 
Jersey, effective June 17, 1931. 


NEW YORK 


a. ©. 
Socony Gasoline 
Greater New York City: 
Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Queens & 


RR cca csceeis + Is:2 36.2 8 

Borough of Rich- 

Oa RA ere cice -¢ 5.2 36.2 7 
Ribeny, NW. Visca es Li.d 4 B.5 16.3 9 
BURGIO,. MO Ves accanns > ep ae roe 7.2 3 
Rochester, N. Y...... 12.4 4 16.4 17.4 9 
Syracuse, IN. X¥i...2 0082 4 16 17 9.5 
Boston, Mass........ i.e 64 8.2 36.2 8 
Augusta, Me......... is 6S 16.7 87.7 9 
Manchester, N. H.....12.4 5 17.4 18.4 8 
Burlington, Vt.......12.2 5 iy.2 48.2 8.5 

ew Haven, Roane. 114 3 14.4 15.4 8 
Providence, RL. cccstlon 14.2 145.2 8 

Dealer discount: on gasoline 2c off posted t.w. 


price, except 3c in New York City. 

Cash discounts at service stations: on gasoline, 
cash discount of 2c off posted s.s. price to all cus- 
tomers. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Atlantic White Flash Gasoline 


Pitteburah, Pa. ..c... D5 © Poca 94.5 9 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 9.5 4 13.5 14 9 
Allentown, Pa........ 9.5 4 5 5 9 
BPG PE iso ccvccesea 9.5 4 I>. 14.5 9 
Scrantons Pav cesses 95 @ 433.5 BMS 9 
Altoona, Pa..... re Ni ae 3.5: 24.5 9 
LN oe 9.5 4 13.5 14.5 9 
Wilmington, Del...... 9.5 4 3.5 MS F 
Boston, Mass........ 11 + 15 16 8 
Springfield, Mass.....12.5 4 16.5 27.5 8 
Worcester, Mass...... i.o 4 5.5 616.5 8 
Fall River, Mass...... 7.5 4s 5.5 36.5 8 
Providence, R. I...... 11 3 14 15 8 
Hartiord, Conn.......12 3 15 16 8 
New Haven, Conn....12 3 15 16 8 
Atlantic City, N. J....10 4 14 15 9 
Camgeny IN. Us. veces 9 + 13 13 9 
Treamton, Me. Joss cs oc 9.8 4 ies 3338 9.5 
Annapolis, Md........ 7.6 5 14.6 15.6 9 
Baltimore, Md....... 9 5 14 15 8 
Hagerstown, Md...... 9 5 14 15 9 
Richmond, Va........ 9.5 6 35 86.8 10:7 
Wilmington, N. C..... 9.2 7 56.2 37.2 10.4 
Brunswick, Ge. ...0.4 9 7 16 17 *13 
Jacksonville, Fla...... "10 8 18 19 9.5 


Dealer discount: on gasoline “split dealers,’ 
2c off posted t.w. price; to 100% dealers, 2.5c; to 
authorized dealers (under lease Ic per gai.), 2.5c 
off posted s.s. price. Commercial accounts, under 
contract for one year, are sold at a discount off the 
om prices, with due consideration to competition. 

Cash discounts at service stations: on gasoline, 
at some points, at least temporarily, cash discounts 
of 2c are being given off posted s.s. price. 


*Georgia kerosine prices include lc state tax, 


Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 
per g al. in a si ingle barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/Sc for 10 to 50 bbls., 


/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. 
2/25c for over 50 bbls.; 


in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1 /2c 
Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet 


inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 2/25c; Missouri, gasoline, 1.5c per bbl., in lots of 10 bbls. or more: Nebr aska, 3/50c; North Carolina, 


1 4c; North Dakota, 1 /20c; Oklahoma, 2/25¢ per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbls., 


Tennsesee, 2/S5c; and Wisconsin, L 7250. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: lowa, 2/25c; 
in lots over 25 bbls. 


1/5c in lots less than 50 


Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 


bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 


1/10c; 


2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/Se per gal. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect May 15, 1933, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





S. O. OHIO S. O. INDIANA (Cont'd) MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 
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Sohio X-70 Gasoline Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) Kero- 
Kero- Stanolind prices, effective May 8. 1933. are le Total sine 
Total sine dor Wied Chante, thaw Gaiiibase, wemnie a4 tlamalen T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. ; Muskogee, Okla 4.5 5 RS 12 6 
Ohio statewide...... 10 > ae 16 10.5 Kero- Oklahoma City... 6s > Tis 8 
ae _ a ae Total sine Tulsa, Okla.. itt ae .5 33 8 
een Seem: (aR Sieew) , T.W. Tax T.W. S.8. T.W. Fort Smith, Ark-..... 83 3° 13-5 13.5 8 
Ohio statewide...... ay Ao ee 10.5 Bartlesville, Okla ; . il 12 . ttle Rock, Ark QF iss 15.5 10 
artiesviiie, a ee é > 5 é . A ° e 
Tankwagon discount to dealers — _com- Wiectaihin ; ees : ay eee eee f Te xarkana, Ark. A ae 14 1 
mercial consumers: Sohio X-70, 2c off t.w. price 0.5 Incl j 4 4 ee a Seen ee ces ore Dallas, Tex A ve i 7 
nc u 1. in ff srice. Ke re sine, vie + ncl ides cent sta t } | P . Te ae e eS 2 ¢ 15 g 
er ee mae Se ON ee. he O.D.A. (Effective Mav 4. 1931): Rave Wath, Wek, ye ase 4s ; 
" Commercial discount at service stations: Discounts to resellers, except in Chicago, all Houston, Tex.. ~ he 3 2:5: <89 8 
yn} Sohio X-70, to commercial users (trucks, buses), A antities per month ha ‘ ‘ San Antonio, Tex a oar 5 13.5 16 8 
ic 08 4.5. eit. Mf s.s. under 75,000 gals.: Ethyl: 3c, Red Crown Metro Gasoline (Third Grad 
> Sc, Stanolind 1.5c. Off t.w. over 75,000 gals.: Ethyl weetro Gasoline | ra “rade) 
ad “ » T a ¢ ro Sc 5 ) rf 2¢ uskogee la 5 » 
S. O. KENTUCKY co ors i denen, i quae Gueece! of me eS 
Crown Gasoline Ethyl 4c, “regular” 3.5c, third grade 2c, by princi- Tulsa, Obie... ss ccces C3 a. Bey. 8 
’ ; . — ee 18.5 10 pal marketers. Discounts are off s.s. below 75,000 Fort Smith, Ark...... 7.5 f5 12.5 12.5 8 
Lexington, Ky.....+++ 12.5 6 te 7 10 gals., and off t.w. above 75,000 gals Little Rock, Ark 7 7 14 14 10 
Louisville, Ky.....-. ll 6 5 19 9 Consumer discounts, off t.w., outside Chicago: Texarkana, Ark 4 5 ) 10 11 
Paducah, Ky......... 13 S 7 11.5 300 to 75,000 gals., Ethyl 3c, Red Crown 2.5c, Dallas, Tex.. 5 5; 610 11 
poem Ky seeees Wg 7 gy? Stanolind 1.5c. “Over 75,000 gals., Ethyl 4c, Red El Paso, Tex. . 5 §$ 10 It x 
ackeon, ! aa ee al Fis 10 » 17. 17.5 *12 Crown 3.5c, Stanolind 2c. Fort Worth, Tex > > 10 11 
Vicksburg, Miss. 3 20 1 ? 1 — 13 Chicago consumer discounts, off t.w.: over Houston, Tex 5 5 10 11 8 
eo Ala. “ae #2 19 19 2 500 gals., Ethyl 4c, regular 3.5c, ird grade 2c. San Antonio, Tex. 6 5 11 12 8 
] of | Seer | -. Meenwees eliminate : ‘ - 
Slousamenesy, , aa 9 2 7 #14 ne rca to all t.w. buyers eliminated Dealer discounts: on Mobilgas 5 of tw. 
) ee OY re rerae 12 7 19 19 *14 Biscount 6a Ciiioectal — oa price at Little Rock, Fort Smith ar Texarkana. 
die pa 4 ‘ ‘ ercial consumers at service On Metro gasoline. 1 ane aal ft . » oh 
Atlanta, Ga.......... ao 7 i 3 “6 laieee Geumiee aed ce contideed yaueed n Metro gasoline, le per gal. off t.w. price thru 
Po ae oT eee 13 7 20 20 *11 Reainnine Occ. £1000: le her asl of ce price i. Arkansas kerosine prices, 2 s nt 
Savannah, Ga....<... 13 7 20 20 *14 Ethel. se faca Red Pa gps prise oh ot. W. price. 
ewe... 8 Se Oe ORE ne ge Se eee eee arene 
Miamt, Fla..........3l 8 19 19 5, See exarkana, Sc Al Nad Cae SPpues 
, > r 2 7 7 Ik 4 F mitt c Oklahoma ta ip es; outs! 
Sains pad het rer fe “ R: 7 Mi . S. QO. NEBRASKA ' gh S n » 4 | oe x Pes : 
. - 5 r 2 2 rt ith, 6c Arkansas 1 ipplies. 
ineiataiadamaies Red Crown Gasoline 
Kyso Green (Third Grade) (ni } 3 3 7 3 . MPIATDNI’ 
: maha, Neb M.S 5 6.5 8f.3 8 ” 
Lexington, Ky... <6 9:5 6 KS 5.5 3 McCook, Neb “12 5 17 17 Qs CONTINENTAL OIL 
Louisville, Ky........ e. 6 ¢ --. WW Norfolk, Neb 11.8 5 16.8 17.8 8 Conoco Gasoline . 
Paducah, Ky......... 9.5 6 15.5 15.5 9 North Platte, Neb....12 5 17 17 9 Denver, Col wae & & 2 
Covington, Ky....... 9 6 15 15 11.5 Scottsbluff, Neb. .12 5 17 17 5 a SS ee 5 14 17 42.5 
ke 1 7 7 * 2] = . ~ —' > e 2 
Jackson, Miss........ Sa i ri2 Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade irand Junc., Colo 13 2 18 21 14 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 8.5 7 5 35.5 7k = a oe ‘i é C isper, Wyo Ll 5 16 19 10 
Birmingham, Ala.....10 8 18 18 13 Omaha, Neb......... 9.2 3 14 - I4 - ae enne ) as 5 14 17 11.5 
Mobile, Ala.......... 8 *8 16 16 8 McCook, Neb........ 7.9 3 12.9 12.9 8.5 4 6 20 23 17 
Montgomery, Ala.....10 *9 19 19 *14 Norfolk, Neb......... 9 5 (It 1s 7 el 15 6 21 24 17 
phy Q 7 15 15 *10 North Platte, Neb > a 14.9 14.9 ) | Ut il g 16 19 16 
Ptlanta, Ges. cic ce cks / 3 J . ~ z - m L 1 
Augusta, Ga.........10 7 17 17 *11 Scottsbluff, Neb......10 5 15 IS a3 est * “ET 12.5 6 18.5 21.5 18 
Macon, Gacicssescccs y 7 16 16 *14 Dealer og og oe yn gasoline off normal s.s ['win Falls, Ida ASS G&G BS 23 38 
Pensacola, Fla........ 7 *9 16 16 14 prices: Ethyl 3c; Red Crown 2.5c; Reliance lc Albug } N. M.... 8 6 14 l 12 
Dealer “~-* we on Crown and Crown Ethyl é Third Grade Gasoline 
gasolines, 3c off t.w. price thru territory; Kyso S. O. LOUISIANA Denver, Col 7 § 12 4 12:5 
Green 2c. |§ fect’ ve Nov. 21, in Jefferson county : ‘ Clavcane. F 5 13 15 11.5 
Ala., including Birmingham, major oil companies Standard Gasoline Kalas. Want 14 6 20 22 17 
give 2c per gal. off s.s. price for c 7 to buyers at Total Salt I poe Cit Ut ) e 14 15 16 
stations, in any quantity. Effective Jan. 14, 1933, Posted Posted Posted Kero- “ee hie 66 17.5 18.5 18 
2c per gal. discount off s.s. price for cash at Louisville vo t ~~ — TW A] ie. N. M. * 6 * 14 12 
by S. O. Kentucky. -W. ax 1.W. o. -W. serteiny i 
*Taxes: in the tax columns are included these Little Rock, Ark 8.5 7 5 i5.5 te *Not k wagon 
ity and county gasoline taxes at the following points: Alexandria, La nee *7 14 14 KR 5 R " ; 
Birmingham, lc city; Mobile, lc city; Montgomery, Baton Rouge, La ‘ ) 6 15 15 *10 S. QO. CALIFORNIA 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia New = ans, ee 7 *7 14 14 *11 . : 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include lc state tax; Lake Charles, La aie *7 15 15 *10 7 Standard Gasoline _ . 
Montgomery kerosine price includes !4c city tax. he port, La Sena’ 6 14 14 *11 pees z ancisco, Cal 10 ; i4 17.5 12.5 
Lafayette, La Grater ok *7 15 15 *10 os Angeles, Cal > * 16.5 12.5 
T T Bristol, Tenn......... 10 8 18 18 13 Fresno, Cal i. 4 15.5 18 14 
S. O. INDIANA Chattanooga, Tenn 10.5 8 18.5 18.5 ll Phoenix, Ariz -- 82 6 18 20.5 T16 
za : = sea ‘ roeirlgag~ £5 ¢ 5 2 i: 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline Knoxville, Te ee 11.5 8 3.5 39:5 22.5 R no, N Viwsseeseee 15.3 5 18.5 21 15.3 
oC} , ) , ) Memphis, Tenn. Mere | 8 18 18 10 Portland, Ore 10.5 5 5.3. 39 asia 
Chicago, Ill........... 8.6 4 12.6 12.6 8 Nashville. Tenr g ) ) 0 Seattle, Wash 10.5 6 16.5 19 13.5 
, “ - ‘i Nashville, Tenn......11 1 l l > J 
Decatur, Ill. ee 4 | &, 13 8.5 Spokane, Wash 13.5 6 19.5 22 18 
St. Louis, Ill 8.3 4 $2.3 42.3 re . ies = . ‘ 2 
toe ” anbopeeeae os 2 + ore Acto Gasoline (Third Grade) Tacoma, Wash 10.5 6 16.5 19 13.5 
ete iaeeibieieheee Samer Wie © Se 8.5 Bm Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Quincy, Ill. oe ee) BS Re Bs Retail aim, 90 Francisco, Cal 9 4 13 14 12.5 
Springfield, ie... 9 4 13 13 8.5 ae SS. T.W Los Angeles, Cal 9 4 11.9 12.9 142.5 
Indianapolis, Ind 9.2 5 14.2 14.2 $12.7 , g e : a Fresno, Cal divhs-a'e eee OS 3.3 14.3 34 . 
Evansville, Ind... 9 5 14 14 $12.5 Little Rock, Ark ie 14 10 Reno, Nev vicewelthes & 16:5 825005 
South Bend, Ind.. 9.5 5§ 14.5 14.5 $13 Alexandria, La : . 12 #8 > Phoenix, Ariz : oe 15 16 [ t16 ; 
Detroit, Mich........ 75 4&4 6.5 Ie 9 Baton Rouge.... st ce 0 =. he Portland, Ore «Ss 3 53.3 (W453 0345 
‘Grand Rapids, Mich %2 4 13.2 13.2 8.7 New Orleans, La..... “i 12.5 *il Seattle, Was! ie tae 1o 14.5 15.5 13.5 
Saginaw, Mich Fate, oe $3.5 3355 9 Lafayette, La if 14.5 *10 Tacoma, Wash «tae oC 4.5 “IS.5 (33.9 
Marquette, Mich.....12.1 4 16.1 16.1 9.3 Lake Charles, La . 15.5 *10 Spokane, Wash.......11.5 6 17.5 18.5 18 
Green Bay, Wisc 9.2 5 14.2 14.2 8.7 Bristol “a gale : as ae tIncludes Sc state tax 
Madison, Wisc. . oF So Es. Wos2 8.4 risto See: : =A Discounts: On all gasolines: to 100% ilers, 
Milwaukee, Wisc 8.7 5 13.7 13.7 8.2 Chattanooga, Tenn . 8 I Ik ff Ic t.w. price thru territory 
La Crosse, Wisc...... 9.8 5 14.8 14.8 9 Knoxville, Tenn.. ; as Be eee icici 
Minneapolis, Minn 9.4 4 13.4 13.4 8.9 Memp = s, Tenn 8 17 10 
Duluth, Minn........ 9.7 4 Sf 3Si2 8.9 Nashvi Tenn. 5 «cee 56 10 CANADA 
Mankato, Minn. . 9.3 4 i.3 3.3 8.8 Open ini dnensinten »n Standard gasoline, 
P 
Des Moines, la... 7 6S B.5 32.1 8.6 2c per ga ff posted retail t.w. price; 2c on Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
ay _ see 9 i ; +9 a =* kerosine; no discount ze! Blue Gas Commercial (Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons) 
\10ux MEY, SBeves S./ é. £./ 6.4 consumers get sliding scale of discounts wes +, * . ‘, 
Mason City, la... 9.1 4 13.1 13.1 8.6 To commercial consumers: on Standard >a tra a ee Bas 
St. Louis, Mo.... Ext 73.3 eck Shae re gasoline, on t.w. de liveries, per ye fT t.w. price Hamilton, Ont. tees 16.5 6 22.5 25.5 15.5 
Kansas City, Mo. 8.2 t4 yy ae Ye: 7.7 up to 75,000 ile. 2.5c: 75,000 to 149 999 gals., 3c: Toronto, Ont. 16.5 6 22.5 25.5 15 5 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 7.8 T4 BEco ERS ye 150,000 to 299,999 mes 3.5c: 300,000 gals. and Brandon, Man he 7 29 32.5 20.5 
Fareos. Ns Dew oss eee « 15.1 15.1 10.6 over, 4c. Winnipeg, Man 19 / 26 29.5 7 > 
‘Grand Forks, N. D....14.4 4 5.4 39:4 10.9 Lease and agency discounts: Esso gasoline, Regina, Sask pee 6 29 zy 21.3 
Minot, N. D.........J1.1 4 15.1 15.1 10.6 2.5c; Standard gasoline, 2c; Blue-Gas, Ic off s.s. Saskatoon, Sask so 6 KH. 8. 25 
Pierse: S. Dic sss: .10 5 15 15 9.5 price , plus le per gal. rental Edmonton, Alta -23.5 6 29.5 33.5 22.5 
Huron, S$ D...... 10.3 5 Bs S23 9.8 *Lake Charles, Alexandria New Orleans and Calgar y, , Alta .20 6 26 30 19 
é , 7 ; - . . ee ? 9 5 7S 
Wichita, Kan.. 7.1 4 Pr. Se 6.6 Lafayette gasoline tax includes 5c state tax, 1 incouver, B. cheae” a ao > oe Le 
Bartlesville, Okla to 5 bec5 _§5 8 federal tax, and lc parish tax. Louisiana kerosine Mo treal, ns 16 6 ea 4 0 15 . 
Note: Kerosine s.s. prices are generally 3c above prices include Ic state tax; New Orleans includes St. John, B 17.5 7 24.5 28 = 20 2 
normal t.w. price. also le parish tax. Halifax, NY 5 17.5 6 23.5 27.5 20.5 
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| Aviation Gasoline Prices 








Following are tank wagon prices of 
aviation gasoline in principal marketing 
territories. Tax column includes lc federal 


and state tax; also municipal taxes 
in footnotes. 


tax, 
as indicated 
. O. NEW JERSEY 


Prices in Effect May 15, 1933 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


rotal 
WwW. Tax T.W 
Newark, N. 3.0... 16 1 17 
Baltimore, Md oe 5 21 
Washington, D. C. 16.3 3 i735 


Discounts: to dealers and contract consumers, 


4 


per gal. off posted t.w. price. 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
New York City ey |S 4 20 
Boston, Mass.. es tj t 21 
S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 


Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


Philadelphia, Pa 12.5 4 16.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa me 4 19 
Altoona, Pa eae 4 19 
Harrisburg, Pa [2.5 + 16.5 
Discounts: to dealers and co act nsumers 
2c per gal. off posted t.w. price 
S. O. OHIO 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
l ) ) 15 5 20 
Discounts: to airports, 1 to 4c, based on quantit 










are available 
can color ¥ 
rou prefer. 


y ou 





S. O. INDIANA 


Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


Total 
T.W. Tax oWe 
Chicas. Tle. és3x oa ae 14.1 4 18.1 
Indianapolis, Ind .14.4 5 19.4 
Detroit, Mich........ 14.8 + 18.8 
Milwaukee, Wisc.....14.3 5 19.3 
Minneapolis, Minn....15.4 4 19.4 
St. Dour, Mo... 25.0. 13.6 3 16.6 
Kansas City, Mo.....14.1 #4 18.1 
Fargo, N. “ Re! 17.1 4 21.1 
as 2) eee 5.5 5 20.5 
Wichita, "oy baad aaa 13 + 17 
*Includes lc city tax 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


Little Rock, Ark 18 ‘4 25 
New Orleans, La. BA *7 24 
Shreveport, La... .17 6 23 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 20 8 28 
Memphis, Tenn......18 8 26 


Dealer and commercial consumer discount: 
2c off posted retail t.w. 
*Includes lc parish tax. 


Magnolia Petroleum 
Dalles: TeRiaiccwwecex 10 5 15 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 


Conoco Aviation Gasoline 
Denver, Colo......... 12 5 17 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 14 5 19 
Helena, Mont........ 18 6 24 
Salt Lake City, Utah..14 5 19 
Albuquerque, N. M....13 _ 6 RP 
Oy . | rear ee i. 6 21. 
. O. CALIFORNIA 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
Phoenix, Ariz Brrr 6 21 
Los Angeles, Gal ocuccks ' $ aa 
San Francisco, Cal....14.5 4 18.5 
oe ee 16.5 5 21.5 
Portland, Ore ee: 5 18.5 
ee , Wash 13.5 6 19.5 
Spokane, Wash 16.5 6 py 
i Above prices are in tank trucks or iron 
barrels. For deliveries rplane fuel 
tanks, 3c per gal. addit 





Gasoline of t 


tion 
combina’ dia ti inguishing > 


May we be a 
Write fo 


oday! 


istriputor 


r be aples 





Naphtha Prices 


Prices in Effect May 15, 1933 





Oleum V.M.&P. Cleaner 
Spirits Naphtha Naphtha 
ee eee sw Eg 13.7 13 
DCRR woe. 5.4°s, aaa id ata 15.4 16 16.5 
ET EE Or 3 ae TLS 14.5 Ti9<3 
Milwaukee.......... 17.5 *19 *19.8 
Minneapolis........ **17.8 VETS. 3 **20.1 
Es MER 5 no: oa 00 es ae Re | 14.2 15 
ae CS a ere sie 12 15 
ee Se eee wae 16 16 
Philadelphia «...00 00 15 
*Includes 4c state tax. tIncludes lc city tax 


**Includes 3c state tax. 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 


Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal) 
NR WORK RUBTOUOT cs ois.s- a ov aeeueswr's 8.50 
PRURGCLONIS GISEMICE. 06 ccc ccnvercceds 8.50 
Se ere re er eer 8.50 

Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels 
OO TOUR CHRD 6.53 56 i 'e Sacmiere wees os 12 
MNEs Vaiiicus' e's cite vica eke smteanes 15 
ROOM OBUBE rex chick yas ko tia b6e.8 Hae e 14 
Uda CHEE PRICE) 66.6 sc cas enw scvees 13 
SAIN MES. 0-4-6 e456. 5:4 mbes Ree eokrerw 16 
NAN rarcta soa eya © ae sia INA ec nie oreeae 16 
UMN 6 osc oy cic ccieeceas eas Oeas 16 
Oe Se rere rr rr rarer : 12 
Srtaek MEIDMIED 5-5-0. orb 6's btw eve. e eee ai 12 
DE MNND oC Diake wag fier deltas ink b's Melee 17 
EDMOND Rta 5:5 5 a sheng 8 Sle ge RRS GR 17 
SUNN eg.d anionic. cthiaaa wee Oke *14 
Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers 


in some instances. *4c discount allowed on 200 gal 
or more in Baltimore only, with lc premium for 
steel barrels. 














Fuel Oil 





Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of fuel oil at the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon: 


Prices in Effect May 15, 1933 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 


Pewatk, IN. Jeccsscscces 8 6.5 6 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 8 6.5 maa © 
Baltimore, Md.......... 8 BO eae oO 
Washington, D. C....... Sido Geto «civ. GeS5 
S. O. New York 
New. York City.......0.. a ee ce 
PE. Bae Sa f.o 66D) «68 >. 
mOONeStEE IN. Missi csase GS 6.5 Gok 5.5 
POOtON, DEAGE... 6 6 scccee Lo 6.5 6.5 Le 
Augusta, Me..........- 8 6.5 6.5 ‘5 
Manchester, N. H....... 8 6.5 6.5 aD 
Burlington, Vt......... 7.5 6.5 6.5 5.5 
New Haven, Conn...... ; 6.5 6.5 5.5 
Providence, R. I........ so 6.5 6.5 ac5 
Atlantic Refining 
Philadeliphta, Pa... oo. tia 6 6 aS 
Allentown, Pa...0.0600 8.5 7 7 
Wilmington, en 8 6.5 6 
Springfield, Mass....... iis. 65 6 
Worcester, Mass........ is 6S G5 
Hartford, Conn......... iis)6 6 665Cl GS 
S. O. Ohio 
CROWMONE vec cusincw san ro. 6.5. 6 
COME DUB 6 cise ce seawee 1.0 6.75 6.25 
CUBGIMMAT 6 x cna bvc0es 0 oo. 6.25 6.45 
fs: | Re er aan Tio 6:75 +29 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; bucket 
dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 1 

CONNORS Tivo kg 6 -o-5cevcad ceeuvee vteneunes (PER: 
eS: eer eee "1.7 
OS re tore reer Tee re 8 

ES eee eer rere rere re 7.4 
Minneapolis, Minn............ceeeeee: (eee 
RN OMB as cls: 4-p\<i'510 are Hb wae Rick sa 8.6 
eR I oe wioarscsc ces pescieaeeh a eke 6.2 
RN, UR ok oscar ctae cewease wenn 6.7 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 

Discounts: at Chicago, Indianapolis and Detroit. 
2c off t.w. price for deliveries of 100 gals. and over: 
at other above points, 2c off t.w. price for deliveries 
50 gals. and over. 
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Compilation Of Mid-Continent Refinery Operations 
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sa UIHUNIOMUNLAUUUALLAULLL LL TINULUULUUULLQUU0 IIMIUIUULL UIVLIUULLLULLLIE IN INLIN IH N= 
i i fi O i Week Ended M By Tel 
Mid-Continent Re inery \/perations, eek Ende ay 12 ( y le etype) 
North & : West North Total Week 
Kansas — Oklahoma sent. Texas : Texas __La.-Ark. Ended May 12 
Plants Operating..... 10 } 23 | 23 10 10 76 
Da. Av. Cap. Bbls.... | 94,000 162,500 107,400 71,500 60,700 496,100 
Da. Cracking Capacity 53,200 } 64,600 23,100 31,700 198,850 
Da. Av. Crude Runs.. | $7,398 — 13.7 | 70,921 + 4.9 35,893 + 21.9 | 17,335 4143.3 29,011 5.3 210,558 + 4.1 
Da. Av. Other Oil.... | 8,357 — 18.1 | 6,441 + 13.3 1,363 56.1 18.916 + 21.1 Log a 
GASOLINE—Gallons ——i—s—“—s—sSSCSCS 2 = =i sia ee pate 
Stocks, May 5....... | 30,112,000 | 46,309,000 29,567,000 3,349,000 8,841,000 118,178,000 
Prod. 5 5-12 | 9,888,000 — 18.9 | 12,792,000 + 11.0 6,256,000 + 4.3 | 1,669,000 +100.1 | 5,100,000 3.8 | 35.705.000 0.4 
Ship. 5-5 to 5-12.... 10,711,000 — 14.9 13,799,000 + 14.1 7,820,000 + 10.3 2,312,000 + 95.2 5,697,000 + 19.3 40,339,000 + 6.9 
Stocks, May 12...... | 29,289,000 — 2.7 | 45,302,000 — 2.2 | 28,003,000 — 5.3 2,706,000 19.2 8,244,000 — 6.8 | 113,544,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 108.3% 107.9% 125.0% 138.5% | 111.7% 113.0% 
aoe seleigo KEROSINE Gallons —ss—s—“‘“‘“‘“‘ié;COOOCO;!C~™ ‘ananea 
Stocks, May 5 ie 5,613,000 | 3,600,000 | 568,000 | 513,000 | 10,294,000 
Prod. 5-5 5-12 ‘ 2,701,000 + 10.5 1,804,000 + 6.7 | 530,000 + 82.1 458,000 + 3.2 5,493,000 + 12 
Ship. 5-5 to 5-12 : 2,577,000 — 32.6 | 1,825,000 — 5.4 | 363,000 + 21.4 535,000 + 18.1 5,300,000 19.7 
Stocks, May 12 : 5,737,000 2.2 | 3,579,000 — 0.6 | 735,000 + 29.4 $36,000 — 15.0 10,487,000 +4 1.9 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 95.4% | 101.2% 68.5% ey 116.8% 16.597 
ees 7 STOVE DISTILLATE Gallons ee : 
Stocks, May 5 : 850,000 | 1,697,000 | 130,000 epee 59,000 | 2,7 36,000 
Prod. 5-5 to 5-12 ; 561,000 + 50.0 | 617,000 + 5.3 | 36,000 + 33.3 Wiles ‘ 63,000 36.0 1,277,000 + 21.2 
Ship. 5-5 to 5-12 339,000 + 7.3 510,000 — 26.9 5,000 ’ okay eee 64,000 34.0 | 118,000 — 17.4 
Stocks, May 12 . | 1,072,000 + 26.1 1,804,000 + 6.3 161,000 + 23.8 nage ee 58,000 my 3,095,000 + 13.1 
Ratio Sales to Prod 60.4% 82.7% 13.9% aes 101. 6% | 71.99% 
cay mae GAS OIL—Gallons ee) 
Stocks, May 5 4,318,000 . 19,812,000 | $8,640,000 50,000 4,559,000 = - 37.19 1000 : am 
Prod. 5-5 to 5-12 - 1,019,000 — 3.4 286,000 Peng ~274,000 ; 364,000 + 43.9 2,366,000 + 23.4 3,761,000 58.3 
Ship. 5-5 to 5-12.. 743,000 + 46.2 | 531,000 +258.7 161,000 +600.0 mee 1,562,000 16.9 2,997,000 4.5 
Stocks, May 12 . | 4,414,000 + 6.7 | 19,567,000 — 1.2 8,205,000 — 5.0 $14,000 728.0 | 5,363,000 + 17.6 | 37,963,000 2.1 
Ratio Sales to Pr 72.9% 185.7% regis as } oe 66.0% 79.70% 
ee ee ” FUEL OIL—Gallons ——(isi—s—s—O—O—””””C~wsSSTC(<CSS™ es 
Stocks, May 5 11,161,000 | 44,812,000 62,818,000 8,392,000 13,412,000 | 140,595,000 _ a 
Pro 5-5 to 5-12 - 4,562,000 9.4 3,135,000 + 1.6 2,687,000 — 13.8 2,873,000 +114.7 2,884,000 0.7 16,141,000 + 4.3 
Ship. 5-5 to 5-12.. 3,637,000 — 6.9 | 4,688,000 + 19.3 | 2,911,000 r 9 4,138,000 +333.3 | 2,669,000 — 31.5 18,043,000 +13.9 
Stocks, May 12 12,086,000 + 8.3 43,259,000 — 3.5 62,594,000 — 0.4 7,127,000 — 15.1 | 13,627,000 4 1.6 | 138,693,000 1.4 
Ratio Sales to Prod 79.7% | 149.5% } 108.3% 144.0% 2.5% 117.8% 
Gasoline Produced by Various Methods, Week Ended May 12 
C of | %of North& %of West  %of  Louisiana- % of % of 
Kansas _ Total Oklahoma Total Cent. Texas Total Texas _ __Total ___ Arkansas __ Total _ Total Total 
re Ry 3,885,000 x9 3 061,000 55.2 | 2,671,000 a9 | 1,578,000 94.5 | 2,155,000 42 3 | 17, 350,000 — ¥ - 
Cracked 5,366,000 54.3 4,462,000 34.9 | 3,111,000 $9.7 | 89,000 53 2,659,000 52.1 | 15,687,000 43.9 
Natural 637,000 6.4 1,269,000 9.9 474,000 r6 | 2,000 0.2 | 286,000 S<¢ 2,668,000 7 
| 1 SS88.000 12,792,000 6,256,000 1,669,000 5,100,000 35,705,000 
ylumns are % change over previous week 
Gasoline Stocks Drop 4,600,000 Gallons as Shipments Gain 


> 


Staff Special-_By Teletype dropped, while gas oil shipments were reduced as a result of a sizable 
TULSA, May 15 showed slight gain. Fuel oil stocks gain in shipments. 

ASOLINE shipments gained 2,- 
600,000 gallons from 76 Mid- S h M h 
Continent refineries the week ummary for t e ont 

ended May 12, as production remained Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four 

steady with the result that gasoline May 

stocks were lowered 4,600,000 gal- : 
lons. All districts shared in the stock GASOLINE Gallons 


} 


weeks ended 


12. Change in stocks figured from April 14, 





reduction. Pp a 144 pesos Net change in stocks....... = 207,000 
. > — ie POPUP CLUGEL 3 acccdcdewcecdasccccece era bh ~2 4D, Ratio sales t . 43 95 of 
Crude runs were 8200 barrels high- SSUPEEIIIIOTIES  cissccs cctecacansescacs 159,885,000 _ ; ® production. 99.4% 

er on daily average, but runs of other Net change in stocks..... 15.609.000 GAS OTL 

oils were slightly lower and produec- Ratio sales to ‘production 110.8% EW OMRCCNOED: ‘iiaccancsiveciededeuivneens: 15,037,000 

tion of other major commodities in- Shipments |... 14,381,000 

hicl ( ts for no gain in’ lroduction 9.243.000 Net change in stocks.......... 656,000 

‘rease y f > : yr oO 2s 20.240, . . , . 

creased, which accounts fot pt aetna vena °9.881.0990 Ratio sales to production.. 95.6% 

gasoline output. ‘ F Net change in stocks..... : 683.000 FUEL OI, 

Stocks of kerosine, furnace oil and jpiti9 sales to production.. a ; 
—— * : 4 rf = a ; ‘or SSURGPER S60cvesecncecescadsenacecduc 63, 38,000 
Ye a stil FURNACE OIL Shipments. .............. 65.812.000 
ments were almost 1,000,000 gallons |, jauetion cccccccccccsce. ee? 4.514.000 Net change in stocks........ —? 674.000 
higher. Furnace oil shipmentS Shipments. ............. 4,307,009 tatio sales to production. 104.2% 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending May 12 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, from Reports Made by 
76 Plants to National Petroleum News 
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U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 
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*Method of reporting changed. 


Bulk Motor Fuel Stocks Cut 222,000 Barrels in Week 


By Telegraph 

NEW YORK, May 16 

ULK motor fuel stocks were re- 
4 duced 222,000 barrels to 56,719,- 
000 barrels in the week ended 
May 138, according to reports gathered 
by the American Petroleum Institute 


from plants with 91.6 per cent of the 
total refining capacity of the country. 


Stocks of gasoline at refineries 
were reduced 889,000 barrels to 32,- 
880,000 barrels but bulk terminal, 


pipeline and _ in-transit stocks rose 
662,000 barrels to 20,334,000 barrels. 


Crude runs to stills were largely un- 
changed, increasing only 5000 _ bar- 
rels daily average to 2,243,000 barrels. 
Reporting refiners utilized 63.5 per 
cent of still capacity as compared with 
63.4 per cent the previous week. 
Cracking operations increased during 
the week, production of cracked gaso- 
line rising 20,000 barrels daily aver- 
age to 478,000 barrels per day. 

Largest reductions in refinery gaso- 
line stocks were reported by coastal 


groups. East Coast refiners drew 260,- 
000 barrels from storage, Gulf Coast 


refiners 322,000 barrels and California 
refiners 247,000 barrels. Mid-Conti- 
nent and Indiana-Illinois refiners also 
reported substantial drains on _ stor- 
age. 

East Coast, Gulf Coast, Indiana-Il- 
linois and Appalachian refiners were 
operating at the highest percentage 
of capacity, each utilizing more than 
70 per cent of capacity. Texas Gulf 
refiners led the list with 82.7 per cent 
of capacity. 

Fuel and gas oil stocks rose 155,000 
barrels to 123,308,000 barrels. 





Per Cent Daily Average Crude 
to Stills (Barrels) 


Districts Capacity 


Current Refinery Operations 


se -——Stocks ———-——_—-_—_- Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent of Reporting (Thousands of Barrels) % of Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Capacity Operated & Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 


Gas 
Gasoline Gasoline Fuel Oil 





Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
May 13 May 6 May 13 May 6 May 13 May 6 May 13 May 6 May 13 May 6 
East Coast......ec- 99,1 483,000 477,000 75.6 74.7 5,977 6,237 6,405 6,222 4.8 86,000 81,000 
Appalaenian..« «+s. <. 95.0 17,000 83,000 41:9 61.5 1,479 1,464 876 2 7.5 29,000 27,000 
Pigs. Siew eYsaws cee OF. 5 310,000 301,000 esa 71.0 5,926 972 3,689 3,637 16.1 101,000 102,000 
Okla., Kans., Mi as 84.9 214,000 228,000 54.9 58.5 3,294 3,354 3,057 095 2.5 54,000 56,000 
Inland Texas... .. «+ 56.4 92,000 69,000 51.8 38.8 1,160 1,227 2,134 2,092 81.1 22.000 18,000 
Tetas Gell. cc exces 17.7 448,000 463,000 82.7 85.4 5,203 5,477 6,035 5,982 17 . 8 98.000 83 000 
La. Galf... ae 97.3 103,000 98,000 72.5 69.0 1,18 1,233 1,920 1,850 100.0 19,000 20,000 
Now li, ORs 6c cae 88.5 39,000 37,000 49.4 46.8 218 214 591 567 86.4 1,000 9,000 
i | ee 90.8 36,000 32,000 26.1 23.2 1,290 1,196 641 624 5.4 12.000 11,000 
California. . 94.6 421,000 450,000 48.6 52.0 7,148 7,395 97.960 98,232 100.0 48,000 46,000 
WOU i.o Mascon 91.6 2,243,000 2,238,000 63.5 63.4 32,880 33,769 123,308 123,153 4 478,000 458,000 
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Complete Seaboard Markets 





Prices on this page do not include federal tax 
levied on some products 





Eastern Domestic Markets 


(Prices for tank car lots, f. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal, 
representingsanajority of sales and quotations to jobbers and /or 
consumers. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax not included. 


Prices Prices Prices 
May 15 May 8 May 1 
U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE: Below 65 Octane Number 
New York harbor....... 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 — 4.50 4.50 -— 4.75 
Portland district........ ee 5.25 — 5.50 5.25 = 5.50 
Boston district.......... 4.75 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
Providence district...... 4.75 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
Philadelphia district..... 4.25 -— 4.50 4.50 4.50 — 4.75 
Baltimore district....... 4.00 £:25 4.25 - 4.50 4.50 — 4.75 
Norfolk district......... 4.50 -— 4.75 4.50 -— 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
Charleston district....... 4.75 4.75 = 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
Savannah district........ 4.75 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
Jacksonville district...... 4.75 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
MOTOR GASOLINE: 65 Octane Number and Above 
New York harbor....... 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.75 - 5.00 
Portland district........ 5.50 5.50 — 5.75 5.50 = 5.75 
Boston district.......... 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
Providence district...... 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 = 5.25 
Philadelphia district..... 4.50 - 4.75 4.75 4.75 — 5.00 
Baltimore district....... 4.25 -— 4.75 4.25 — 4.75 4.75 — 5.00 
Norfolk district......... 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 
Charleston district....... 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
Savannah district........ 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
Jacksonville district...... 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
AVIATION GASOLINE: Salew 73 Getane, Number 
New York harbor..... - 5¢ 3.50 — 9.50 8.50 - 9.50 
PRISOCIDIIA. . 2.20 scccse 8. "30 ee 20 8. 50 - 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 
ee, EEO TLe eee 8.50 - 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 
DGD Y Rakicekbnsabeae's 8.50 -— 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 8.50 — 9.50 
73 Octane Number and Above ¢ Test bonhe a F.; 600 R.PM.) 
New York harbor....... 11.00 -12.00 0-13.00 11.00 -12.00 
pe Se 11.00 713" 00 i 00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 
ne ee ree 11.00 —12.00 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 
ME cans vasiovenseus 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 11.00 -12.00 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE 
New York harbor..... 4.75 - 5.00 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 
Philadelphia district. .... 5.00 5.00 a5o0 
Baltimore district....... 5.00 5.00 5.50 
Norfolk district......... 5.00 5.00 ees 
Charleston district....... 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Boston district.......... 5.00 5.00 - 5.25 §,00 = 5.25 
Savannah district........ 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Jacksonville district...... 5.00 5.00 ees 
Pottiand Gistrict.o. ..cec Pr AD §.25 - 5.50 5.25 = 5.50 
Providence district...... 4.75 — 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
BURNING OILS: 
New York harbor: 
Furnace oil No. 1........ 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Furnace oil No. 2........ 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Distillate oil No. 3....... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Industrial oil No. 4...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Philadelphia district: 
Furnace oil No. 1........ 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Furnace oil No. 2........ 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Distillate oil No. 3....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Industrial oil No. 4...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Boston district: 
Furnace oil No. 1 eskeaks re ar ac 5.25 
Furnace oil No. 2........ 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Distillate oil Sa ee Be 3.4) Pe a 
Industrial oil No. 4...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Prices May 15 
*Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
Grade C Ships’ Bunkers 28-34 Gravity 
New York Harbor....... $0.75 _ 65 4.00 
Philadelphia district. 0.75 1.65 4.00 
Baltimore district. 0.75 1.65 4.00 
Nortotk Gistrict .... cscs 0.75 1.65 ore 
Charleston district....... 0.70 1.65 
Savannah district........ 0.70 T1.65 
Jacksonville district...... 0.70 1.65 
Portland district........ 0.80 1.75 
ee Le 0.75 1.65 
Providence district. 0.75 1.65 


*Lighterage 5c per bbl. 


“ sihilieleead. TAt shore plants, 4c per gal. 


New York Export Markets 


Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F. a. s. New York) 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Bright stock, No. 8 color 24.00 —24.50 
Bright stock, No. 6% 


color diluted... ccsces 
600 Warren E filtered.... 
600 stm. refd, unfiltered.. 
650 stm. refd. unfiltered. . 
600 flash steam refined. . 
630 flash, steam refined.. 


(Prices in cents per pound. 


melting points convert 
are f.a.s. carload lots. 


3.00 


24.00 -24.50 


23.00 - 


Wax Market 


: 
l 
l 
lé 
17 


Tests made by A. S. 
ed into A. M. P. by adding 3° F. 
Domestic prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York 
and New Orleans harbor district, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 


3.50 
7.00 
> 50 
50 
00 


3 50 


allowed for ‘shipment in bulk). 
Prices May 15 
Export 


NEW YORK Domestic 

124- Me Yellow Crude scale 2.00. 
122-124 White Crude scale 2.00 — 2.125 
124-126 White Crude scale 2.125-— 2.25 
123-125 Fully refined ; 3.10 
125-127 Fully refined..... 3.20 
128-130 Fully refined..... 3.45 
130-132 Fully refined..... 3.60 
133-135 Fully refined..... 4.20 
135-137 F refined ..... 4.45 


sX 


He de es Ge DO 


.125- 
75 


24.00 —24.50 


23.00 


YM - 


00 - 


te de ds Gs Gs DOO 


-—23.50 


19.00 
14.50 
16.50 
17.00 
50 


T. M. method with 
Export prices 









Prices May 15 
NEW ORLEANS Domestic Export 


124-126 Yellow Crude scale 2.00 2.00 
122-124 White Crude scale 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 — 2.125 
124-126 White Crude scale 2..%25— 2.25 2.125-— 2.25 
123-125 Fully refined... 3.10 2.75 — 3.00 
125-127 Fully refined.... as 3.20 3.00 — 3.125 
128-130 Fully refined..... 3.45 3.25 — 3.50 
130-132 Fully refined..... 3.60 3.375- 3.50 
133-135 Fully refined..... 4.20 4.00 — 4.375 


Gulf Coast Bulk Market 


(Prices are f. o. b. Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 
except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments 
of 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 


May 15 May 8 May Il 

U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE: For Domestic Shipment 

Below 65 octane number 3.00 — 3.25 3.25 — 3.50 3.25 = 3.50 

65 octane and above 3.375— 3.50 3.50 — 3.75 3.50 — 3.75 
FURNACE OILS 
No. 1 Furnace oil...... 3.625-— 3.75 3.625— 3.75 3.625— 3.75 
No. 2 Furnace oil...... 2.75 — 3.00 3.125= 3.25 3.125— 3.25 
KEROSINE . 
IES WiWinescceseveses as 3.625 3.625 3.625 

For Export Shipment 

GASOLINE 
U. S. Motor gasoline..... 3.00. 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.125— 3.25 
60-62, 400 e.p. —--+ 3.125-— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.25 — 3.375 
61-63, 3 Sea gasoline. . 3.25 — 3.375 E By ee Pe 3.375-— 3.50 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline. . 3.25 — 3.375 3.375- 3.50 3.50 - 3.625 
U tor, cases (car- 

oo EE ESR $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 
64° 66 cases (cargoes).. $1.35 $1.35 $1.35 
KEROSINE 
44 water white....cceree roto S525 3.75 
41-43 water white....... > <625 3.625 3.625 
41-43 prime white....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
W.W., cases (cargoes).. $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 
P.W., cases (cargoes).. $1.15 $1.15 $1.15 

For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 
GAS and BUNKER OILS 
*26-30 translucent gas oil 2.75 — 3.06 2.75 — 3.00 2.75 = 3.00 
*30 plus translucent gas oil 3.00 — 3.25 3.00 — 3.25 3.00 — 3.25 
Diesel Oil ships’ bunkers $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
Grade C bunker oil, for 

ships’ bunkers, per bbl. $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 
Grade C bunker oil, per 

bbl. in cargoes........ $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 


*Less than 4 of 1% sulphur. 
MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 


Heavy Panuco crude taxes 


to be paid, per bbl $0.40 —$0. 43 $0.40 -$0.43 $0.40 -$0. 43 
Grade C for bunkering, 


taxes paid, per bbl..... $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100° F. cold test 0 
Tanker, f. o. b. Gulf oil terminals.) 


200 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
300 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 5.375- 6.00 5.375- 6.00 5.375— 6.00 
500 vis. No. 3 4 unfilt. pale 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 -— 7.00 6.25 -— 7.00 
750 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale Vine = 7.05 cae = Leto 7.25 — 7.75 
1200 vis. No. 4 unfilt. on 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 -— 9.00 
200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil. 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 -— 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 
300 vis. No. 5-6 red oil. 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 
500 vis. No. 5-6 redoil.... 5.75 -— 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 
750 vis. No. 5-6 redoil.... 6.75 = 7.125 6.75 — 7.125 6.75 = 7.125 
1200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.. 7.75 — 8.25 7.75 = 8.25 7.70 ~ S25 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with blue cast; one or two refiners 
ask 0.5c to lc per gal. higher for green cast red oils. 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per 
gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 


53-55 U. S. Motor.....«. 3.50 — 4.00 3.50 — 4.00 3.50 — 4.00 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane 

and above , 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 -— 4.50 
Gas oil, 30-34 per bbl... $0.85 -$0.95 $0.85 -—$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 


Diesel oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $0.85 -—$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
Bunker oil, 14-18 per bbl. $0.60 -$0.72 $0.60 -$0.72 $0.60 -$0.72 
Fuel oil, 14-18 per bbl.... $0.50 -—$0.60 $0.50 -—$0.60 $0.50 -$0.60 
38-40 w.w. kero., 150 fire 3.75 — 4.25 3.73 = 4.25 3.75 — 4.25 
Cased Goods 

Gasoline, U.S. Motor.... $1.45 —$1.60 $1.45 -—$1.60 $1.45 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend... $1.55 -$1.70 $1.55 -—$1.70 $1.55 

38-40 w.w. kero., 150 fire $1.25 —$1.35 $1.25 —$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Kerosine, prime white... $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -—$1.20 $1.05 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings 
per ton of 2240 pounds, British sterling; to U. S. ports, cents per barrel) 
May 15 


Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil & /or Spirits 
Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 


Calif.-U.K. ‘Seecamen Ih ‘ 12/6 15 /-20/ 15/ 15 /-19/ 

Gulf-U.K. /Continent*.. 9/ 9/ 8/9 9 /-10/ 

Calif.-N. Atlantic....... 42c 40-45¢ 4lc 40-45c¢ 
(not E. of N. Y.) 

Gulf-N. er 39" Seceea 14 14-l6c l4c 15-18c 


(not E. of N. Y.) 


*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive 
**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2 to 3c per bbl additional. 
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Get this booklet and make 1933 


YOUR BIGGEST YEAR 


| ere ATION jobs well done, and the business they 
bring, will measure your profits during 1933. This 
means specialized service, specialized knowledge, special- 
ized equipment and specialized lubricants. You need all 
four. Modern Penola Lubricants meet the most exacting 
requirements of present-day automobiles. 

To arm you with expert information on why specialized 
lubricants are necessary—how they should be used—and 
where they fit into your lubrication service-is the purpose of 
our new booklet ** Building Business Through Lubrication.”’ 

In text and illustration it tells you: 

e why lubrication is the backbone of successful service 
station operation. 

e why old cars need modern lubricants. 

e types of lubricants to use and why. 

e new car developments that present new lubrication 
problems. 

This valuable and authentic booklet is based on countless 

laboratory and road tests made by the Pennsylvania 

Lubricating Company—the world’s largest manufacturer 

of specialized lubricants—in close cooperation with affili- 
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A Complete Line 
of 
Quality Lubricants: 


Penola Pressure Lubricant 
For grease gun lubrication 












Penola Gear Lubricant 


For old type differential and transmission 
gears 











Penola Compound 


The Extreme Pressure Lubricant 
A superior lubricant for all types of gears 







Penola Wheel Bearing Lubricant 





Penola Universal Lubricants 
For grease type universal joints 
For oil type universal joints 







Penola Water Proof Lubricant 
An insoluble lubricant for water pumps 









Penola Number 3 Lubricant 
For grease cup application on farm 
and mill machinery 


Penola Tractor Lubricants 


For track types and other heavy duty 
tractors 








ated companies and leading automotive concerns 
This company—a manufacturing and wholesale 
sidiary of Standard Oil Company (N. J 


in giving the jobbers the best in quality and service since 


has Spec talize { 


1885. Penola products or rebrands are now used by 65,000 
service stations. Send for your copy of ‘Building Business 


Through Lubrication” today. Read it. It means increased 


OW 


profits for you. Simply fill out and mail the coupon be 


PENNSYLVANIA LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Lubricating Co. 
i Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


j Please send me your new booklet, ‘Building 
Business Through Lubrication,’’ without cost or 
} obligation on my part. 
So 
; Address....... aes 
I City... State 
Copr. 1983 Pennsy!vania Lub ating Co 
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McLean JONES Qi CO InC 
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OIL CANS 


Plain and Lithographed 


Carload and less carload. 
Send us your inquiries. 


You will be pleased with 
our service. 


Established in 1901 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 























Contains practical help for the oil 
salesman, agent, service station 
operator and particularly valuable to 
the man just starting in business. 


The book is divided into five parts: 
1—Helps for Agents; 2—Service 
Station Salesmen; 3—Oil Salesman 
and his Duties; 4+—Complaints; 5— 
Questions and Answers. 


It goes into methods of studying possi- 
bilities of your territory and making 
your own canvass of farm machinery 
on individual farms. How the agent 


“MERCHANDISING of PETROLEUM PRODUCTS” 
by R. H. Thomas 


and salesman can coordinate their 
efforts to develop new business and 
give the service that holds accounts. 
How the market for other products 
than gasoline and motor oil can be 
worked up. Selling through service 
stations. Handling of complaints and 
other marketing problems. 


The author has had many years of 
actual experience in merchandising. 
His book gives you the benefit of 
his own experience as a_ successful 
marketer. 


Send for your copy today. $2.50. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio H 

















been built. 





CONSTANT 


research in field and laboratory, the use of 
superior crude oils, and the most modern re- 
fining equipment are the three stones in the 
foundation upon which Humble quality has 


HUMBLE 


OIL and REFINING Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Producers, Transporters, Refiners, and Market - 
ers of Petroleum and Its Products 





Refiners’ & Compounders’ 


Supplies 





Following are average market prices for 
materials used by refiners and compounders 
effective on the date shown. 


Refiners’ Supplies 
May 15 May 8 


Soda Ash light 58% bags, cwt.$1.125-1.38 $1.125-1.38 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. drums 


Seas eRe a Rae ate ewt. $1.75-1.90 $1.75-1.90 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. drums 
PO er a re ee cwt. $0.70-1.00 $0.70-1.00 
| See $0.90-1.00 $0.90-1.00 
Caustic Soda 76% solid. .cwt. $2.55 $2.55 


Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank 
cars, f.o.b. shipping point 


DOERR ccc rk sewers 6 ae $11.00-12.50 $11.00-12.50 
Sulfur, flowers of ....... cwt. $3.10-4.05 $3.10-4.05 
Liquid Chlorine, tank cars, 

Wiles sok caw e eo awe sets lb Pee 1.75 

Compounder’s Supplies 
| Vegetable Oils 
Linseed carloads, spot....lb. 8.60 8.60 


TRREE BOOE «665 0:06 60560 66% 8.00 8.00 
Soya Bean, Tank, coast...lb. 4.50-4.70 4.50—4.70 


Oleic Acid 





Distilled, tanks. s.s.0.<< 000 lb. $25 525 
PoStNOd, DONE... 6540 6006 lb. 6.125 6.125 
Saponified, tanks......... lb. 5.50 5.50 
Saponified, bblis........... lb. 6.25 6.25 
Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained....lb. 8.00 8.00 
Extra Winter Strained. ...lb. t<e9 (fe 
Estee NOs Dis ciccicscs0cuce b. 6.75 6.75 
No. Le ciiaee eee Renae lb. 6.50 6.50 
INON Gas bin 25 oss. ciclieee eis lb. 6.25 6.25 
RE Olle encerseeee was lt 6.00 6.00 

| Neatsfoot Oil 
Pate) MOI is 6.0 occ cracens lb. 10.75 10.75 
EREEG. WOM sis vases wecees lb. 7.00 7.00 
LES i-inr lb. 6.75 6.75 
Cold Prestedsis..cccase acu lb. 14.00 14.00 
Fish Oils 
Menhaden Oil 

| Light Pressed...........- gal. *31-32 *31-32 
Light Pressed, tank cars, 

3 Oe Pare ree ean gal. *23.50-24 *23.50-24 
Yellow bleached........gal. 34.50-35 34.50-35 
Whale, extra winter bleached, 

fave berate: at orate eradetulSeenatane tare ga 60.00 60.00 
Naval Stores 
Steam distilled turpentine, 
J. is Gueres Sea. see Be gal. 44.00 44.00 
Steam, distilled turpentine, 

DOVENEUN <a ckascewee gal. 36.50 36.50 
Gum turpentine, N. Y.... gal. 48.50 48.50 
Gum turpentine, f.o.b. cars 

DAVGQRGER. cciccccnceses gal. 41.00 41.00 
Wood Rosin, N. Y....... bbl. $4.13 $4.13 
Wood Rosin F, Savn’h bbl. $3.30 $3.30 

| Gum Rosin B, N. Y...... bbl. $4.00 $4.00 
Gum Rosin B, f.o.b. cars 
Savannah... ree $2.60 $2.60 
| Rosin oil, pure . gal. 39-40 39-40 
Rosin oil, comy .. gal 41-43 41-43 
Pine Tar 
BO BUPRC.sc.dscesenes $8.00-9.00 $8.00-9.00 
MEO cowlaha Ge 5 ge aie bbl. $9.50-10.00 $9.50-10.00 
Alcohol 
Denatured Formula 5, per gal., 
a DOIG, CAT LOte..c:< 00 eae 39.6 39.6 
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» a * 
. Crude Oil Prices (in Effect May 15, 1933) 
n Eftec ay 15, 
Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually 
(Prices are per barrel at the well; A. P. I. Gravity) 
for EASTERN FIELDS Alberta EAST TEXAS 
ors (Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency) Turner Valley By Humble, Texas Co., Sinclair and Empire. . $0.25 
(Effective May 9, 1933 except C i May §8) Effective Jan. 24, 1933 | A. * SR eee Sata thee : . $0.10 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest nna. ae 2 betes 5 aa a _ $2.82 m. fective M y Bl » - ur ind She 1; \ SI by 
PEGG RAND; cece esse cee es aca get Sot > 41 +D j > ES Empire; May 10, by The Texas Co., anc y 13 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka spe epg iacta © - ms b Humble Star nd pays $0.25 effect May 





+Clear naphtha: ; 11, 1933 
90% recover end a 


y, poit 
naphtha: 90% recovery and 10 lbs. 






} CWrest Wittens) .osc3 cs. hes sxe 
38 Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye 
CO MEUUE Os CU) c's cc.6 es st ee 86s ene 
90 Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines hio).. ; Effective Jan. 23, 1933 al 

tFor Macksburg oil run previous to March 3, Red Coulee. « .ccccciccscccccscex SOS WEST TEXAS 
.00 1932, $0.72, effective May 9, 1933. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


55 Posted by Other Companies *MID-CONTINENT Effective May 2, 1933) 
































’ ; Prices of Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. etne alter: Crnee SE Se ae 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd.: : ' H E oe Wi ‘Gla. Crane, Upton, Crockett, Ect or 
50 | Bradford:Alleshany district. (Penna. and Oklahoma, Kansas, North and North Central clean aah pe se alata tees . $0. 20 
05 N. Y.) (Effective May 9, 1933) $1.27 eee ewe Gare as besa $0.25 ot 3, met by The Texas Co.; also by Shell in 
hae ‘ oe D “4 : kcgpra At ee “yo 2 . j 1.1 Hov ard Glass k fir or to . - 
a *The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective May 9, 1933 oon May 3 in Texas and May 6 in Oklahoma- Tene lence oes : Wial 1 s ar - Y — 
/ ‘ : pit ? ansas. Sg - 5 ates Shallow pool ror a 
? Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$1.22 ; ; ae ; ao shallow p n Pecos inty, $0.15. May 8. met by 
! & Transportation C Bitective Way Above prices as posted by Stan Magnolia. : 
es Oil & Transportation Co.: fective May by the following companies on 
9, 1933) May 2, by Humble in N« 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines | Mexia, Powell, Boggy Creek, 
+Buyers pay 1l5c premium for Currie and Moran, Tex.; al itinenta | in a 
#The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.22 in N. Texas. NEW MEXICO 
oo lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, P May 3, Shell Petroleum in Texas, and May 6, ir Effective May 2, 1933 
= other districts range down to $1.17 1 Oklahoma-Kansas. . 
, May 3, The Texas ¢ North and North Central Lea County (Humble, *Shell and *The Texas 
“i ts es , 0.20 
Texas and Oklahoma; also Sinclair : PU. 6 
HIG May 8, Magnolia Pe and Nort "Shell and Texas Co. on May 3. 
fod Rare yi aaa ‘ Seone a) ea ge st fee his Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
5 eo y aes o Stephens, Henrietta, Elect and Olden; Effective May 2, 1933 
25 Midland, Midland County (May 6, 1933)..$0.75 eT ot hea ssid Artesia (Eddy County acount 80.20 
0 May 8, Carter O 1 Okla a- Jackson (G et ¢ ty 1 Maljamar $0.15 
5 eat , Cat Creek, M t Effective De l¢ : S087 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS ; ; 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. Prices of Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
te duasiva tas 9. 4943 In Oklahoma SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
nF 1° > » ffective N \ » | . , : 
: Wo yster (May 8 ae Princeton...... — os 7 : “a i a4 ' Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
- Ama.. Me, ee. illinois. . waa selow 2h pU.2 I> and $0.2 , ‘ , 
; Indiana 0.25 West Kentucky. 0.42 28-34.9.. 0.23 ective May 2, 1933) 
= In Texas, Magr 1 pays same Stanolind Darst Creek..... $0.23 Mirando $0.25 
) Salt Flat $0.23 Pettus, Bee Cty.$0.35 
4 MM tg 30 
——— PANHANDLE TEXAS 
CANADIAN CRUDE Humble Oil & Refining C At I met M 3 I r ( 
- e : e 10. I S \ y “as n 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. Effect oe May 2 1933 Darst Creek i ¢ Fexas ( sa. asead 
E Western Ontario G 7 ae aes gy 1 pU.90 for Saxet $0.25 in Duval inty. May 3, 
) Effective Jan. 18, 1 Carson-Hutchinson.... 1 Se ta Nee Gack anlar tee 
Petrone... .. Sure cere ; , ‘ $1.75 Above p s M I I ( M Cor t $0.2 [ am 
) Oil Springs.... : a $1.82 2 by Continental Oil, May 8 Mag t $0.25. 
CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
2 Standard Oil Co. of California 
Es All g ve t 1oted tak re t | 
4 E ffectiv M 5, 1933 
5 ' 
)0 
ae : 5 2 ~ = Z s 
0 E¢ 3 25 = : 
Gravity 7 NL a = — A, = <@OQ z) _ ~ = = s nD Zee S50 o % = S a2 6- 
0 14-14.9 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0 " £0) g $0.49 $0.4 19 19 $0.49 g0 
0 15-15.9 55 55 55 55 55 } 5 £9 4 + + t 
16-16.9 5 5 5 55 5 5 $9 19 19 $0 19 $0.49 
10 g 5s 5 + $ t 
17-17.9 ce ce $8 58 Q . f ) ) 19 ) 19 
3 18-18.9 5 en) GE) | 60 61 8 t ' $9 $9 $9 
0 19-19.9 59 57 63 ~.64 62 64 61 ¢ / f t $9 $9 49 
0 20-20.9 61 59 164«Cw67)—ti«wKtCC« 62 63 61 1) $9 52 
21-21.9 63 .62 6¢ 69 6 .68 64 66 $0.5 1 ) 2 
0 79.979 és 64 é 71 69 70) ~ 66 é ( é 59 ) Z() 
0 23-23.9 67 67 70) 53 71 72 R 68 70 0 62 : ye 
3 24-24.9. 69 69 72 7 73 73 $0.65 ~* 70 7 2 64 62 ( 
25-25.9 71 72 74 75 75 6g ™ 72 yr 
91%..96 9 73 74 75 ia Z 70 7 7) f é 62 
97.27.9 76 7¢ 77 sacle 79 3 80 $ | f 
28-28.9 77° 679 (TD eS «8l 75 82 
1) 29-29.9 79 8] 8] or 7 S4 7s 7¢ ( 2 
0 30-30.9 81 . 84 83 a SI 80 74 l 
31-31.9 —s 83 B32 
32-32 9 th sé Kettleman H t S 
33.33.9 ir} $0 3 SO. 6¢ N¢ 
34-34.9 wear 5 68 8 
35-35.9. oe 8 70 10 
36-36.9 ws 89 72 2 
5 37-37.9 20 2 7 4 
38-38.9 2 wo /6 4 
39-39.9 ns 13 
} - a 
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NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective May 6, 1933) 

Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, oie, 
El Dorado, Sarepta and C penrrete 
Smackover a SE 1s) | ae 0°30 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. ee May 6, 1933) #0. 15 

May 3, The Texas Co. posted flat price of $0.25 
for all N. La. crude; and $0.20 for Smackover. 


S. O. La. prices met as follows: May 6, Gulf 

| Refg. Co. of La. in Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Bull 
Bayou, Crichton, DeSoto and EI Dorado; also La. 
Oil Refg. Corp. 


*GULF COASTAL 


| Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
| (Effective May 2, 1933) 
GE NBER eo. bo ange nem aeela ewer $0.30 


May 3, The Texas Co. posted same price as 
Smile, *Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss, Bluff, Orange, 
Pierce Junction, Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend 


me s * F ’ 
e ualit | Refugio light and heavy, Sour Lake, Spindletop, 
ua | Sugarland and West Columbia. 
| ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
O Gul Products (Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.) 
(Effective May 6, 1933) 


BEC MTOER, WN Ose hori ccmewar el onatuta sues $0.25 


(Stanolind Oil & Gas Co 
| Hogback, N. Mex. (Effective Jan. 18, 1333). . $0.65 


(Posted by Ohio Oil Co.) 
COASTAL AND PARAFFINE CRUDES i— 
GASOLINE—LUBRICATING OILS (Effective Jan. 24, 1933) 
NAPHTHA—GAS—OILS een ee ‘% 


ey are No 7, 1932) 


bunburet, Mont... ...... shasana Kahu eae 75 
WAX—PETROLEUM COKE = ‘Oil & Gas is paying $0.62 ior lk 


Basin and Grass Creek light, effective Jan. 18, 1933 


CYLINDER—ENGINE—CORDAGE ese align 
Crude Price Changes 


ASHLAND, Ky.—-May 9 Ashland 
Oil & Transportation Co. cut Somer 


ee Re er EER TS eI *$0.87 
Grass Creek DS 2 een ieee fon yennht 1 0.87 
URGE TWA cick wate cs ncaweacwese cme 0.92 


set, Ky., crude 10 cents, to new price 


e e of $0.35 per barrel. Buyers continue 
( ulf Refinin i om an to pay 15 cent premium for this oil, 
p y giving the producers a price of $0.59 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO.—May 6 Pure Oil Co. cut 
a ha . Midland, Mich., crude 2” cents, to ner 
> 2A ; ; ; 

I ITTSBURGH, I ake price of $0.75 per barre l. 

. . . NEW YORK.—May 9 The Texas 
District Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, a 


: Co. extended the flat price of $0.25 
Louisville, Atlanta, Houston, New Orleans for all grades of crude into Oklahoma 


fields, 

HOUSTON.——-May 13 Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. posted East Texas crud 
at $0.25 per barrel. On May 2 the 
Humble had discontinued posting 
price for this crude. 

May 10 The Texas Co. advance 
East Texas crude 15 cents, to new 





price of $0.25. This price was met 
May 11 by Stanolind Crude Oil Pur 
— == = Eee | chasing Co. 














Kldred Refining Has Meeting 
Gasoline And Other Motor Fuels AUBURN, N. Y., May 12.—A din 
ner and sales meeting of the Eldred 
Refining Co. of N. Y., Ine., was held at 


by Ellis and Meigs, is a book which gives a survey the main offices of the company here 
of the field and a description of practically every process of May 8. The company is the New York 
making gasoline and most other motor fuels of promise or sales organization of the Pennsylvania 
prominence. Oil Products Refining Co., Warren, 
The price of the book is $10. Just send us your check and Pa.;, of which M. F. Cowden is presi- 
we will mail a copy of it to you. dent. The latter operates a 1000-bar- 


rel refinery at Eldred, Pa. 
J. A. Keller, general manager of 
National Petroleum News, 1213 W. Third St., | Cleveland, Ohio the Eldred company, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, H. S. Hayden 
general manager of the parent com- 
pany. 
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On The Lazy Bench 


The Ball Player 

‘Twas midnight— 

“Wow! Wow WOW!!!” 
noises from the crib. 

The ballplayer-father poised on the 
edge of the bed: 

“Four bawls and I walk,’’ he 
mured. 





came weird 


mur- 


The National Dixie Booster, 
Dixie Distributors, liu 
* * & 

Walter Winchell tells in his column 
of a celebrity who was being shown 
through an ocean liner by the cap- 
tain. Presently they came to a room 
wherein were stored a supply of sky 
rockets. 

“What do you do 
asked the visitor. 

“We send them up when the ship 
is in distress,’’ answered the captain. 

“Pardon my suggesting it,’’ said 
the celebrity, ‘‘but isn’t that a heluva 
time to celebrate?”’ 

Marquette Lubricator, 
Petroleum Products, Inc. 


with those?” 


Marquette 
4 * o 

Newspaper Reporter: ‘‘To what do 
you attribute your great age?” 

Very Old Man: ‘‘Wall, I can’t say 
yit. Several of them testimonial fellers 
is dickerin’ with me.” 

. The Diamond, 
Vid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
* * * 
Doomed to Disappointment 

‘“‘Harry surprised me by telling me 
we were going to France on our honey- 
moon.” 

“How nice, and how did he spring 
it on you?” 

“He said that as soon as we were 
married he would show me where he 
was wounded in the war.” 

The Oil Can, 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Ass'n. 
ok * * 

“Just think, while I was out with 
some of the fellows the other night, a 
burglar broke into our house.” 

“Did he get anything?” 

“T’ll say he did—-my wife thought 
it was me coming home.’”’ 

The Sohioan, 
The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 
* * * 


Irate Father 
daughter on young man’s lap): 

“Myra, what does this mean?” 

Daughter: ‘‘Come back in about 15 
minutes, dad, I ought to know by 
then.”’ 

Electrical News, 
Petroleum Industry Electrical Assoc. 
s J ° 

Notice in Florida paper: ‘‘Thursday 
I lost a gold watch I valued very 
highly. Immediately I inserted an ad 
in your lost and found column and 
waited. Yesterday I went home and 


(Discovering his | 


found the watch in the pocket of an- | 


other suit. God Bless Your Paper.” 
The Diamond, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
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J. A. KENNEDY (Himself) 


<4 


THE 
MAN 


CHAMPION TIRE CHANGER 





OF THE WORLD! 


TuHeEsE 14 tools, designed by the holder 
of the world’s record for speed in tire 
changing, are each necessary to insure 
speed and efficiency. They are sold sepa- 
rately or as a complete set. 

All tools are cad-plated and are rust proof. 


This set of tire changing tools has been 
endorsed by the major tire manufacturers. 
KENNEDY TIRE TOOLS are made of 
chrome molybdenum steel and each one is 
properly designed for its particular job. 


WHO 
Designed 
THESE 
TOOLS 


> 





Kennedy Tire Tools and Board 


The tool board is of the easel type, the 
standard finish being olive green duco 
Can be finished in any color. Combination 
colors slightly higher. 


The Kennedy portable tire tool board will 
pay for itself in one week (perhaps in one 
day). 


Mr. Kennedy using these tools exclusively, 
is still Champion Tire Changer of the 
world. For literafure and complete infor 


mation write 


THE KENNEDY COMPANY 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


Mogadore, Ohio 























AMERADA 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Producers of Crude Oil 
Manufacturers of 
Absorption Gasoline 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA 
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New Refining Patents 








Pressure Cracking. U. S. P. 1 894 
355, Jan. 17, 1933, application filed 
July 30, 1926; Wilbur G. Laird, as- 
signor to Heat Treating Co. 

HIS invention relates to improve- 
aces in the treatment of residuum 
and reflux condensate in the pressure 
cracking of heavy oils. In prior prac- 
tice there has been much difficulty in 
passing heated residuum’ through 
valves and pipes and releasing the 
pressure because the temperature is 
well above the flashing temperature 
when the pressure is released. Also, 
the practice of returning reflux con- 
densate from the ordinary dephleg- 
inator to the cracking chamber causes 
a loss of gasoline entrained in the con- 
densate. 

In the new method, the products 
withdrawn from dephlegmation for re- 
turn to the cracking operation are 
first stripped of entrained gasoline, 
thus avoiding waste due to pressure 
release, and at the same time recover- 
tng this portion of the gasoline by not 
returning it to the heating zone. As a 
further feature, the topped reflux con- 
densate and residuum are used to con- 
trol the temperature in the condensing 
column, thus making the process still 
more efficient. 

What is Claimed 

Cracking oils by continuously ad- 
vancing oil toward a eracking zone in 
heat exchange relation with but not 
in contact with vapors and gases from 
said zone, condensing higher boiling 
fractions of the vapors, topping the 
condensate to drive off occluded and 
absorbed light oils, and adding the 
topped condensate to the advancing 
oil while in said heat exchange with 
the vapors. 

* * * 

Utilizing Refinery Gases. U. S. P. 1 
895 086, Jan. 24, 1933, application 
filed April 27, 1927; divided and this 
application filed Jan. 18, 1930; Frank 
Porter, assignor to Continental Oil Co. 

HIS invention relates to a method 

and simple apparatus for the pro- 
fitable utilization of refinery gase§$ 
{containing butane, ethane or pro- 
pane) by pyrolytic conversion into 
benzol and other valuable products. 
It is based on chemical reactions at 
high temperatures, long known but 
not hitherto successfully reduced to 
commercial practice with satisfactory 
yields at costs permitting profitable 
operation. 

The pyrolysis is effected in a pair 
of furnaces, used alternately so that 
one is being heated while the other 
is in use for the reaction. An import- 
ant feature in obtaining good yields is 
and so must be steadily made slower 
that the rate of gas flow must be ad- 
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justed according to the temperaturé, 
as the reaction temperature becomes 
lower. This control is automatically 


accomplished by means of an electrical 
instrument having a thermal conduc- 
tivity cell. For further process control, 
it is important that the tubes of the 
furnace shall not exert an adverse 
catalytic influence; for this reason, 
iron or nickel tubes are unsuitable, 
but tubes made of or coated witb 
chromium or tin are satisfactory. 


What is Claimed 


Apparatus for making benzol and 
by-products from hydrocarbon gases, 
comprising furnaces adapted to be al- 
ternately heated, inlets for passing 
hydrocarbon gases alternately thereto, 
heating means for the furnaces and 
means for cooling the gas after it 
leaves the furnace, a tar extractor for 
removing liquid from the effluent gas, 
a compressor connected to the tar ex- 
tractor, and an accumulating and 
separating tank for removing benzol 
from the remaining gas. 

* * ok 

Pipe Still Furnace. U. S. P. 1 894 
215, Jan, 10, 1933, application filed 
Dec. 4, 1925; David G. Brandt, as- 
signor to Foster-Wheeler Corp. 


HEN petroleum oils are heated 
in pipe stills having the tube 


bank at one side of the furnace, the 
usual practice of circulating the com- 
bustion gas downwardly through the 
tube bank has the disadvantage if in- 
adequate temperature control, the 
tendency being toward overheating in 
the upper portion of the tube bank. 
When the tube bank is located at one 
side of a conventional bridge wall, the 
gas tends to flow down the side of the 
tube bank away from the bridge wall, 
so that the side next to the bridge wall 
is underheated. 

In a novel system for temperature 
control to provide even heating of the 
tube bank, overheating of the upper 
tubes is avoided by partial cooling of 
the combustion gas and by shielding 
the upper tubes from the radiant heat 
from the furnace walls. The shielding 
means absorb heat both from the com- 
bustion gas and from the firebox, thus 
partially cooling both. The firebox 
temperature is further controlled by 
returning effluent combustion gas to 
the firebox, this being thermally more 
economical than the use of air for the 
same purpose. Underheating of the 
tubes next to the bridge wall is avoid- 
ed by an improved construction which 
permits the bridge wall to absorb heat 
from the firebox and transmit it to 
the tubes. 

What is Claimed 


In a pipe still furnace, a tube bank 
at ane side of the firebox, a conduit 


below and along the tube bank, a pas- 
sage from the middle of the conduit 
leading into a second passage, parallel 
to the conduit and opening into the 


firebox, means for feeding fuel into 
the firebox in a_ direction away 
from the table bank and _ toward 


the firebox opening of the second pas- 
sage, means connected with the con- 
duit for passing combustion gas from 
the furnace, and means in the first pas- 
sage for returning to the firebox some 
of the combustion gas which has passed 
through the tube bank. 

* * * 


Pressure Cracking. U. S. P. 1 896 
345, Feb. 7, 1933, application filed 
Oct. 20, 1926; John C. Black, assign- 
or to Gasoline Products Co., Inc. 


N THE liquid phase pressure crack- 
| ing of heavy oils there comes a stage 
in the cracking reaction when the in- 
creasing vapor pressure due to forma- 
tion of lower boiling fractions gener- 
ates a greater than the applied pres- 
sure, and vaporization occurs in the 
liquid system. Such vaporization is 
harmful to the efficiency of the pro- 
cess. 

A method has now been developed 
for increasing the length of time dur- 
ing which a pressure cracking reac- 
tion may be maintained in the liquid 
phase, without vaporization, thus im- 
proving the efficiency of the opera- 
tion. As one feature of the new meth- 
od, the charging stock is topped to re- 
moved light fractions, which are re- 
fractory to cracking and increase the 
undesired vapor. pressure’ during 
cracking, while at the same time 
lessening the thermal efficiency of 
the operation. 

As another feature, the recycle 
stock comprising uncracked oil from 
the cracking chamber is also topped 
to remove entrained light fractions, 
before it is returned to the cracking 
chamber. Thus vapor pressure in the 
cracking chamber is kept lower than 
the applied pressure, thereby prevent- 
ing vaporization, for a longer time 
than in prior practice. 


What Is Claimed 

Yassing oil through a heating zone 
under sufficient pressure to main- 
tain the liquid phase and at cracking 
temperatures, reducing the pressure 
and passing the hot cracked oil to a 
fractionating zone, vaporizing the 
gasoline and a higher boiling fraction, 
separating most of the gasoline frac- 
tion from the higher boiling distillate 
by fractionating and washing with a 
redistilled portion of the higher boil- 
ing distillate, thereby revaporizing, 
condensing and collecting most of the 
gasoline fraction from the wash oil, 
distilling retained gasoline and a por- 
tion of the higher boiling fraction 
from the wash oil and returning this 
distillate to the fractionating zone as 
a wash oil, removing the unvaporized 
fraction from the distilling zone and 
returning it to the heating zone for 
re-cracking together with fresh oil. 
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These Two Guns 
‘ Will Modernize Your 
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The BALCRANK ‘‘Lever-Push”’ 

; e ever-Fus 

ze 

- ONE-MAN HAND GUN 

“a HE most efficient, fastest and most economical hand lubricator ever developed. Not 

s- a Scissors nor a Push Type Hand Gun but a NEW ‘“‘LEVER-PUSH” hand lubricator— 

1e a Balcrank exclusive feature. Shoulder pressure leaves one hand free. 

is It is far superior to the Scissors or Push Type Lubricator with none of their disadvantages. 

o- Lever operated does not tire the operator—Gun cannot wobble on bearing—Grease smash- 

es through at high pressure with easy movement of lever on perfectly balanced barrel. 

sd 

Y- 

C- 

id 

a- 

a- 

a MECHANICAL & DESIGN PATENTS APPLIED FOR 

“a The Balcrank ‘‘Lever-Push’’ Hand 

e- Gun is available in models that de- 

1e Furnished with spring actuated or liver continuous flow of lubricant 

1g air actuated follow plate in High, _— : F at direct air line pressure, known 

1e Medium or Low ve: apes ae pont cae as the Free Flow ‘“‘Lever-Push’’ 

» F&F H S 82 tis , , , i asy 7 rs rs a ; 
of changeable fittings satisfy every nee Gen Sek tn cee as Gun. 
tings are easily reached. 

le 66 9 * ° e 

m 

: The BALCRANK “CZA” Air Lubricator 

Ss, Tr i > | T 

- ONE-MAN POWER GUN 

1e = 

in e oo OR perfect one-man air operation 

“3 OS use the air primed, air operated 

, Balcrank ‘‘CZA”’ Power Lubricator for 

ae Single Shot or Continuous flow of 
lubricant. Shoulder pressure holds 
gun firmly against fitting. One hand 
is free. Barrel is easily filled by bucket 

1€ or suction and air primed in a jiffy 

n- with a Balcrank Kwikaire Coupler, 

1g standard equipment on each ‘‘CZA’’. 

re 3-Way Swivel For Alemite or Zerk Lubrication. 

a 

1e ‘. 

me O matter what your Lubrication Service requirement there is a Balcrank Lubricator 

that has been designed, engineered and developed for your need—efficiently, eco- 

"s nomically and built for your profitable operation. The Balcrank reputation for the quality 

of its products and the Service it renders is outstanding in the Industry. That is the 

g reason Balcrank Service Station Equipment is preferred the country over. 

1e THE CINCINNATI BALL CRANK CO., Cincinnati, O. 

a, Better Lubricating Equipment 

r- 

n 

is 

AS 

2d 

id 

or 

THE CINCINNATI BALL CRANK CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Wax Removal Methods 


(Continued from page 39) 


with a hole for the objective lens. The 
hot stage is connected to hot and cold 
water supplies with the thermometers 
showing the temperature of the water 


to the stage at inlet and outlet. 
After distributing the oil droplet 


uniformly over the slide water is ad- 
mitted to begin cooling the sample. 
Microscope and prisms are adjusted, 
and the oil is observed until the first 
erystals appear, and the temperature 
shown at that time is registered as 
the ‘‘saturation temperature” of the 
distillate. Hot water through the stage 
raises the temperature of the oil then 
to a point 40° F. above this saturation 
temperature, and cold water is ad- 
mitted at such rate that the sample is 
cooled at the rate of 1.7 IF. degrees 
per minute until the sample cooled to 
a temperaure 10 F. below that of sat- 
uration first recorded. The microscope 
is then accurately focused, and the 
photographie plate exposed. In routine 
work where the distillate character- 
istics are known this preliminary cool- 
ing may be dispensed with, since the 
saturation temperature accur- 
ately estimated. 

By this method the properties of 
crystal structure of a distillate can be 
to the operating department 
the 


can be 


reported 
within an hour of the receipt of 
sample. 

The 
range, 
all other 


of distilling 
and 


pro- 


influence of width 
conditions of distillation, 
influencing factors in 
ducing wax distillate may be studied 
in this manner. A distillate may be 
closely fractionated in the laboratory 
at low pressures, and each resulting 
sub-fraction may be studied and photo- 


graphed and the crystal structure of 
the various portions accurately de- 
termined. 

“The actual control procedure used 


at Ponea City,’’ the authors observed, 
“is to examine a sample of pressing 
stock from each finished run tank, and 


from the still streams each morning, 
for crystal structure. The quality of 
the crystal form is reported to the 


operating department by number. No. 
1 represents a very good large-plate 
structure, No. 10 a very poor product. 
In unusual cases . photomicro- 
graphs are made and prints sent to 
both the distillation and wax-plant de- 
partments.” 


Shell Gets Air Contracts 
LOUIS—U. S. Army and Navy 
gasoline contracts for the second quar- 
ter of the year have been awarded the 
Shell Petroleum Corp. These call for 
1,392,000 gallons, according to L. van 
Eeghen, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

The Army contract is for 392,000 
gallons for the Quartermaster Depot 
at Chicago. The Navy contract calls 
for 1,000,000 gallons, half of which is 
to be the new Super Shell grade re- 


ST. 
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cently placed on the market without a 
3 cent premium. 

Major James H. Doolittle, head of 
the company’s aviation department, re- 
cently obtained a contract from Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., for 2,600,000 gal- 
lons of aviation gasoline to be de- 
livered this year. 


Vacuum Oil Buys Out 
Akron Jobber 


CLEVELAND, May 15.——Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ine., a Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
subsidiary, has bought the Brite Star 
Oil Co. of Akron, O., which has 10 
service stations, one bulk plant and a 
dealer outlet system. Brite Star had 
been a Vacuum distributor in Akron 
for almost two years. 

Charles Maier and H. J. Burnett, 
who were partners in Brite Star, have 
been retained by Vacuum which also 
will be represented in the manage- 
ment of the Akron business by C. E. 
Miller. 


Crowe and Masel Form 


Engineering Firm 


TULSA, May 11.—The 
neering Co., recently organized by M. 


Koalt Engi- 


B. Crowe and Max J. Masel, has es- 
tablished headquarters in the Mayo 
Bldg., Tulsa, as manufacturers’ con- 
sultants for the southwestern terri- 
tory. This company is engineering 


and sales representatives for Key Boil- 


er and Equipment Co., Timken Steel 
"and Tube Co., Century Castings Co., 
and Wyman Gordon Co. 

Both Mr. Crowe and Mr. Masel are 


well known to the refining trade in the 
Mid-Continent. Mr. Crowe formerly 
had headquarters at Tulsa before go- 
ing to main offices of Key Boiler at St. 
Louis. Mr. Masel has been represent- 
ing Key in this territory for the past 
two 

The company will handle return 
bends, fittings, ete., for the Key com- 
pany, Timken heavy duty heat resist- 
ant tubes, Century castings, and sim- 
ilar equipment, and alloy steel prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Wyman 
Gordon Co. 


years. 


“Ed Wynn” on Fire Truck 


CLEVELAND—The White Motor 
Co. has equipped a fire engine pumper 
with dummy figures of Ed Wynn, The 
Texas Co. radio fire chief, and firemen 
to exhibit at the Travel and Transpor- 
tation exhibit at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress this summer. The truck was 
driven over Cleveland streets this 
week, and will be driven in other cities 
on its way to Chicago. The exhibit 
will be in action with the truck wheels 
turning and fans blowing the firemen’s 
coats. 


State Claims Inferior 


Gasoline is Sold 


HOUSTON, May 11.—Tests of mo 
tor fuel refined and distributed in East 
Texas have been found by represen- 
tatives of the state’s tax agency to 
be inferior in quality, according to 
C. A. Paxton, assistant supervisor in 
enforcement work. Tests made by 
E. G. Lenay, state chemist, show in 
ferior products in 59 out of 144 in 
stances. 


Out of 55 refinery tests made prod 
ucts were found inferior in 12 in 
stances; on tests made of 23 truck 
samples 15 were inferior; and of 66 
tests on filling station samples 32 
were described as inferior, 


-axton announced his “last warn- 
ing,’ saying the handling of inferior 
motor fuel in East Texas had grown 
into a “large racket.’’ He gaid han- 
dlers of gasoline had been ‘‘given am 
ple time to become acquainted with 
the new law and now we intended to 
prefer charges in every case we find.’ 

Under the recently passed law the 
blending of kerosine and gasoline in 
Texas is a felony; and the penalty for 
selling inferior motor fuel without it 
being so labeled is a fine of $25 to 
$200 and imprisonment of one month 
to one year. 


Stations Get Garden Club Aid 


CLEVELAND, May 12.—A state- 
wide garden contest for service sta- 
tions has been announced this spring 
by the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, with 
cash prizes going to salesman at sta- 
tions which are judged to have the 
most attractive landscaping with flow- 
ers, shrubs and lawns. The condition 
of the station building and equipment 
will also be considered. 

In this year’s contest the Standard 
has obtained the co-operation of offi- 
cials of Ohio’s leading garden clubs, 
according to A. A. Stambaugh, general 
sales manager. Endorsement of the 
beautification plan have been received 
from women presidents of various 
Ohio garden clubs. 

yarden clubs will give advice on 
proper selections of flowers and plant- 
ing of gardens. 


Gasoline Demand Down 15% in 
Canada 


OTTAWA, Canada.—Gasoline con- 
sumption in Canada durmng February 
totaled 22,677,000 gallons, a drop of 
4,196,000 gallons, or 15.16 per cent 
under February a year ago, and a de- 
crease of 5,035,000 gallons under Jan- 
uary, this year. 

Production of crude in March to- 
taled 87,218 barrels, compared with 
73,087 barrels the preceding month, 
and 97,484 barrels in March a year 
ago according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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TRUSCON AUTO-SERVITORIUMS 


ae s Modern Service Stations eg 


We have specialized in service stations of 
every kind and variety, and combine artistic 
appearance with commercial and practical 
attractiveness and economical production. 
Reproduced here are typical stations pre- 
pared or built by us. 

In dealing with Truscon, you receive a 
most complete service. We manufacture 
every product which enters into service sta- 
tions, — structural steel frame, steel win- 
dows, steel doors, steel roof, wall panels, 
racks, counters, partitions,—in other words, 
we produce the entire building from foun- 
dation to roof quickly and at a low cost. 

Write for details and catalog. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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COSDEN OIL CORP. 


= 1700 Electric Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 


1s Plant: Big Spring, Texas 
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HOW 


““GOLCO” 


Defies 
Substitution 


See Pages 
57 to 60 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


PETROLEUM AND ITS 
PRODUCTS 


By Wm. A. Gruse, Ph. D. 








“Petroleum and Its Products’ is a 
book which is especially important to 
the man in refining. 


It is a thorough chemical discussion 
of the properties, refining and utiliza- 
tion of petroleum. Written by Wm. 
A. Gruse, Ph. D. of the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, who has 
spent several years in physical and 
chemical research in petroleum. 


The work is divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) description of important 
types of petroleum, its origin, physical 
properties, constitution from a chemi- 
cal standpoint, including hydrocarbon 
and non-hydrocarbon constituents. 
(2) Distillation, refining and treating 
by chemical methods, and by physical 
methods such as absorption and crack- 
ing. (3) Under ‘‘utilization’ the 
author discusses gasoline and other 
motor fuels; kerosene, lubrication and 
petroleum lubricants, wax and petro- 
latum, fuel oil, petroleum asphalts and 
miscellaneous by-products. 


770 pages, price $4.50. Send 
check for your copy today! 
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NEW 


PATENTS 





Prepared by R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, 1343 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 
whom copies may be obtained at the 
rate of 25c each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when or- 
dering. 


April 11, 1933 
REFINING 


Art of cracking and distilling fuels— 
Russell Carter, Washington, D. C. 
Filed Feb. 13, 1926. No. 1,903,749. 


PRODUCTION 
Protector for drill-pipe and the like 
—John W. MacClatchie, Compton, 
Calif. Filed May 27, 1929. No. 1.- 
903,467. 
Instrument for recording inclination 
-Willliam I. McLaughlin, Piedmont, 


and Rupert G. Wedemeyer, Palo Alto, 


Calif.; said Wedemeyer assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) Filed Nov. 
3, 1930. No. 1,903,512. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Synthetic rubber and _ process of 


manufacture (from polymerizable hy- 
drocarbons)—Frederick B. Downing, 
Careys Point, and Donald H. Powers, 
Penns Grove, N. J., assignors of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Filed Aug. 
12, 1927. No. 1,903,500. 

Hydrogenation of hydrocarbons— 
William S. Caleott, Penns Grove, N. J., 
and Albert S. Carter, Wilmington, Del., 
assignors to FEF. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Filed Mar. 24, 1930. No. 1,903- 
501. 

Motor Fuel—Roy T. Hurley, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., assignor to Motor Meter 


| Gauge & Equipment Corp., Long Island 





ity; IN. x. No. 


1,903,624. 


Filed July 16, 1928. 


April 18, 1933 
REFINING 


Apparatus for refining oil—Chauncey 


B. Forward, Urbana, Ohio, assignor to 
Forward Process Co. Filed Oct. 13, 
1919. No. 1,903,810. 


Process and apparatus for manufac- 
ture of sweated paraffin from non- 
sweated paraffin and like substances— 
Reiner Meijer, The Hague, Netherlands. 
Filed July 29, 1930. No. 1,903,929. 

Process for treating hydrocarbons— 
Edwin J. Gohr, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard-I. G. Co. Filed Feb. 
2, 1931. No. 1,904,133. 

Process for treating low-boiling hy- 





drocarbons—Heliodor Rostain, Berlin, 
Germany. Filed Mar. 2, 1929. No. 1,- 


904,172. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils—Ed- 
win R. Berkhimer, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to Atlantic Refining Co. Filed 
May 15, 1931. No. 1,904,402. 

Conversion of solid fuels and products 
derived therefrom or other materials 
into valuable liquids—Carl Krauch, 
Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and Ma- 
thias Pier, Heidelberg, Germany, as- 
signors to Standard-I. G. Co. Filed Feb. 
6, 1926. No. 1,904,476. 

Production of valuable organic prod- 
ucts—Krauch & Pier, and Eugen An- 
thes, assignors to I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Filed Jan. 5, 1928. No. 1,904,471. 

Separation of oils from solid residues 





‘Mathias Pier and Karl Winkler, as- 
signors to Standard-I. G. Co. Filed 
Sept. 15, 1928. No. 1,904,521. 


Method for recovering valuable mate- 


rials from spent catalysts—Rhea N. 
Watts, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to 
Standard-I. G. Co. Filed Apr. 11, 1931. 

Conversion of carbonaceous solids 
into valuable liquid products—Karl 
Winkler and Kurt Wissel, assignors to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Filed Dec. 15, 
1927. No. 1,904,586. 

Process for decolorizing oils—lIra K. 
Fuller, Olean, N. Y., assignor to Con- 
tact Filtration Co. Filed Sept. 28, 1929. 
No. 1,904,682. 

* * * 


The following to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., as assignee of the inventors: 

Conversion of hydrocarbon gases— 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago, Ill. Filed Apr. 
8, 1981. No. 1,904,862. 

Apparatus for vapor fractionation— 
Jacque C. Morrell and Joseph G. Alther, 
Chicago. Filed Apr. 25, 1927. No. 1,- 
904,380. 

Refining of hydrocarbon oils—Mor- 
rell. Filed Nov. 11, 1929. No. 1,904,- 
$81. 

Process for sweetening hydrocarbon 
distillates containing mercaptans—Mor- 


rell. Filed Nov. 15, 1929. No. 1,904,- 
382. 
* * * 
The following to Standard Oil De- 


velopment Co., as assignee of the inven- 
tors: 

Apparatus for fractionating liquids— 
Paul E. Kuhl, Elizabeth, N. J. Filed 
Jan. 25, 1930. No. 1,904,144. 

Method of removing corrosive sul- 
phur from hydrocarbon oils. Reginald 
K. Stratford and William P. Doohan, 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada. Filed May 21, 
1928. No. 1,904,173. 

Process of treating oils—Alfred A. 
Wells, Roselle Park, N. J. Filed Nov. 
22, 1929. No. 1,904,183. 

Apparatus for treating hydrocarbons 
Seward R. Bolles, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Filed Jan. 18, 1928. No. 1,904,196. 

Method and apparatus for distilling 
oil—Charles R. Ewing, Toronto, and 
Thomas Montgomery, Sarnia, Canada. 
Filed Jan. 3, 1929. No. 1,904,213. 

Process for removal of hydrogen sul- 
phide from gas mixtures and for recov- 
ery of elemental sulphur—wWilliam J. 





Edmonds and Oliver H. Dawson, Bay- 
town, Tex. Filed Jan. 21, 1930. No. 
1,904,424, 

Process for restoring activity of hy- 
drogenation catalysts — James mi. 
Franceway. Baton Rouge, La. Filed 
June 23, 1930. No. 1,904,218. 


Hydrocarbon oil and method of mak- 
ing—-Herbert G. M. Fischer, Westfield, 


and Clifford E. Gustafson, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Filed Sept. 21, 1928. No. 1,904,- 
4338. 


Production of hydrogen from hydro- 
carbon gases. George H. Freyermuth, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Filed Mar. 5, 1930. 
No. 1,904,439. 

Reactivation of catalyst used in prep- 
aration of hydrogen—George H. Frey- 
ermuth, and William V. Hanks of Baton 
Rouge, La. Filed Mar. 6, 1930. No. 
1,904,440. 

Process for production of hydrogen 
from refinery and other hydrocarbon 
gases—Freyermuth, James K. Small, 
and Hanks. Filed Mar. 7, 1930. No. 
1,904,441. ; 

Process for manufacture of hydro- 
gen—Philip L. Young, New York, 
N. Y., and Hanks and Freyermuth. Filed 
Aug. 30, 1929. No. 1,904,592. 
Process for manufacture of gas rich 
free hydrogen—Young and Hanks. 
Aug. 31, 1929. No. 1,904,593. 
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1 N every detail, this General Electric motor is as | ) 

A. modern — as dependable —as the finest gasoline . 

2 dispenser. ai” 

ns 

ss It comes to you equipped with complete thermal- 

*4 overload protection—a built-in *'*Thermo-Switch.” 

- | This feature gives full protection to the drive on 

> the hottest day or when cold-stalled. 

J. 

a Provision is made for the use of the same switch- 

. arm mechanism for line-switch only, or for overload 

- cutout switch. This provision means compactness, 

Ni simplicity, and ease of installation. 

Ih Its small-diameter frame and short over-all length sipeaiaiais ieiiainaas 

i" facilitate mounting in any cabinet. ~“Phicesieulecke’”  Saelias: i abu 
h, thermal-overload protective equipment built 
6. All of these features, and many others, make this into G-E motors for gasoline dispensers. Ask 
p- motor to-day’s outstanding “‘buy.’’ Ask a G-E our specialises to sell you shout st. 

yn motor specialist in the nearest G-E office to tell G-E motors for gasoline dispensers carry the 
: you about these features, or address General Elec- pare ect porean i ne ORNs 
me tric, Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, N. Y. by the National Electric Code. 

* j 210-214 
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Shell Union Reports $660,076 Profit, 
$4,288,496 Operating Loss 


CLEVELAND, May 11 
HELL UNION OIL CORP. and sub- 
sidiaries report net profit of 
$660,076.34 for 1932 after credit- 
ing to income the difference between 
par value of debentures bought and 
retired, and the purchase price. This 
addition amounted to $4,948,572.39, 
leaving loss from operations of $4,288,- 
496.05 after expenses, interest 
and for depletion, deprecia- 
tion, abandonments and intangible de- 
velopment These reserves 
amounted to $31,665,072.238. 
In 1931 Shell Union had a 
of $27,008,310.21. 


costs, 


reserves 


expenses. 


net loss 


The Dec. 31, 1932, balance sheet 
shows total assets and liabilities of 
$650,025,779.26. After déduction of 
$244,281,085.55, depletion, deprecia- 
tion and intangible development re- 
serves and $12,840,176.47 profit and 


loss deficit the net assets amounted to 
$392,854,567.24. 

After providing for income and fran- 
chise taxes, settlement of litigation 
and for contingencies affecting 
prior years the profit and loss deficit 
was increased $339,066.91 last year. 


other 


Current assets Dec. 31, 1982, 
amounted to $80,193,903.11, inelud- 
ing $12.600,000 short term deposits, 
$3,030,312.50 U. S. treasury obliga- 
tions, and $10,925,824.97 cash. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $20,542,697.58, 


a current ratio slightly under 4 to 1. 

Crude and refined oils were carried 
at the lower ef cost or market at $33,- 
511,835.60. 

The quick cash assets, totaled $26,- 
556,137.47, compared with $36,850,- 
913.96 at the end of 1931. Cash 
year to buy and retire de- 


was 


used last 


Consolidated Income Accounts of Shell Union Oil Corp. 


Gross operating earnings ... J 
Operating and general expenses 
Operating income 
Depletion, depreciation, intangible 

expenses, etc. . emt 
Minority interest in earnings 
Interest, amortization 


Loss from operations 


of debenture discount 


bentures having a principal value of 
$26,299,000 and to pay purchase ob- 
ligations maturing in future years, 
J. C. Van Eck, president, announced. 

Shell Union’s write-offs last year to- 
taled $31,665,072.23, compared with 
$45,244,100.88 in 1931. A_ decision 
was reached to use for 1932 and sub- 
sequent years the maximum deprecia- 
tion rates tentatively agreed upon with 
the Treasury Department for income 
tax purposes instead of the rates for- 
merly used by Shell Union, but only 
so far as such agreed rates were 
thought by the company to be fully 
adequate. 

“Tnsofar,”’ company’s 
states, rates considered 
inadequate, or insofar as no rates are 
fixed, your companies are setting up 
such reserves, or such rates, as are 
considered adequate, to provide, during 
their life, sufficient capital for the re 
placement of the physical 

Of the $13,679,000 decrease in to 
tal write-offs from 1931 more than 
$6,100,000 due to the fact that 
the charge for surrendered leases and 


the 
such 


report 


“as are 


assets. 


was 


abandoned wells in 1932 was. only 
about one-fourth of that for 1931 
when a large number of doubtful 
leases were surrendered. About $4,- 
700,000 of the reduction in write- 
offs was due to the adoption of the 
new rates. 


As pointed out in the report, many 
of Shell Union’s properties have been 
fully depreciated and strict limitations 
have been placed upon new invest- 
ments in recent years so that the de- 


preciation write-offs for 1932 would 
have been materially less than those 
for 19381 even had former deprecia- 


and Subsidiaries 


1932 1931 
$161,124,752.56 $177,582,782.50 
128,415,204.42 152,850,337.00 
$32,709,548.14 $24.732,445.50 


development 


31,665,072.23 $5.344.100.88 
43,081.32 1,451.93 
5,289,890.64 6.395,202.90 
$4,288 .465.05 $27,008,310.21 


Excess of par value of debentures over cost of de- 


bentures bought during year 


Profit for vear . 


*Loss. 


4,948,572.39 


$660,076.34 *$97,008.310.21 


tion rates been continued in use. 

Mr. Van Eck pleaded for continua- 
tion of efforts to bring about a gen- 
eral application of proration. He 
urged that the full authority granted 
by existing conservation laws should 
be exercised and all orders issued un- 
der such laws by regulatory agencies 
should be rigidly enforced. ‘Until 
proration is made fully effective,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it cannot be fairly said to have 
had a proper chance of proving its 
benefit to the oil industry.” 

Property taxes, franchise taxes, etc., 
paid by Shell Union and its subsid- 
iaries, amounted to $4,506,663.02, 
while gasoline taxes were $36,888,- 
382.53. Pointing out that early taxa 
tion of motor vehicles and gasoline 
was influenced by the thought that au 
tomobiles were luxuries and should be 
taxed more heavily than older forms 
of transport, Mr. Van Eck said. ‘‘Some 
thing of this old idea remains, and 
there is a constant tendency by all 
legislative bodies to increase taxes on 
gasoline and motor equipment far be- 
yond any justification. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the petro 
leum industry cannot hope to prosper 
until gasoline taxes are lightened.” 

He also pointed out that the ten- 
dency to impede the development of 
motor transportation by regulation 
would only handicap the growth of 
the motor industry and not benefit 
any other transportation agency. 

Crude oil production of Shell Union 
subsidiaries last year was 35,598,464 
barrels gross and 30,999,244 barrels 
net. In 1931 its gross production was 
35,766,325 barrels and = net produc- 
tion 31,057,764 barrels. 

Intake at refineries totaled 59,525,- 


010 barrels of crude last year as 
against 62,072,243 barrels the year 
before. 


Phillips Reports Small 


Rise in Quarter |Loss 


TULSA, May 11.—Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. had a net loss of $2,179,- 
621 the first quarter of 19338, com- 


pared with net loss of $2,136,922 the 
first quarter of last year. These sums 
are after charges for all expenses, 
taxes and interest and reserves. De- 
pletion, depreciation and other re- 
serves were $3,607,835 the first quar- 
ter this year, compared with $5,231,- 
992 the first quarter last year. 
Frank Phillips, president, told 
stockholders at the annual meeting at 
Bartlesville that the company’s vol- 
ume of business the first quarter this 
year was the largest in any first quar- 
ter in the history of the company. He 
said the oil industry was in position 
to get profitable prices providing the 
movement to curtail crude oil produc- 


tion to market demand proves suc- 
cessful and gasoline tax evasion is 
eliminated. 
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Pan American Foreign 


Nets $1,998,359 


NEW YORK, May 6.—Pan American 
Foreign Corp. and subsidiaries report 
net profit of $1,998,359 after all charges 
and reserves in the eight months end- 
ed Dee. 31, 1932. This corporation 
was formed to take over the foreign 
properties of Pan American Petrole- 
um & Transport Co. It is controlled 
by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 

The company had outstanding at 
the end of 1932 3,416,082 $1 par class 
A and B common shares. Its total as- 
sets were carried at $172,299,087. Cur- 
rent assets Dec. 31 were $32,372,064, 
including $5,261,892 eash and $33,- 
692 marketable securities. Current li- 
abilities were $8,030,383. 


Simms Reports First 
Quarter Loss 


CLEVELAND, May 8.——-Simms Pe- 
troleum Co. reports net loss of $238,- 
891 for the first quarter of 1933 after 
expenses, taxes, drilling costs, deple- 
tion, depreciation and abandonments. 
compared with net loss of $226,899 in 
the first quarter of 1932. 

Simms’ net crude production the 
first quarter this 748,479 
barrels, compared with 751,590 barrels 
the corresponding time last year. Net 
current assets March 31, 1938, 
$1,805,629, or $3.66 a share on the 
194,000 shares of stock then outstand 
ing. Sinee March 31 the company has 
hought 33,900 shares of its stock, Ed 


ward T 


year was 


were 


Moore, president, 


ré ported 


Warner-Quinlan Reports 
$2,366,563 Loss 


NEW YORK, May ai. Warner 
Quinlan Co. and subsidiaries report net 
loss of $2,366,563 for 1932, compared 
vith net loss of $711,524 in 1931. The 
1982 loss includes $256,305 patent de 
losses in retire 


ment of properties The 19382 report 


velopment costs and 


includes the results of operation of 
the Municipal Service Corp., whose ac 
counts were not 
dated. 

“A large portion of its business is 
condueted through service stations in 
the metropolitan area of New York 
and in communities closely adjacent 
thereto,’ said W. W. McFarland. 
president, in explaining the results of 
1932 operations. ‘‘As a result of the 
substantial falling off of demand and 
extremely unsatisfactory price struc- 
ture, the company suffered a substan- 
tial loss in this department of its busi- 
ness. These conditions are largely due 
to the depression, which has persisted 


previously consoli 


May 17, 1933 


since 1929. However, in view of the 
constructive program sponsored by our 
national government, and indications 
that business conditions have at last 
shown signs of an upward tendency, 
it is hoped that the company’s affairs 
will be substantially benefited and re- 
flected in better earnings.” 

The company’s consolidated balance 
sheet of Dee. 3 1932, shows current 
totaling $4,623,474, including 
$717,110 eash, and current liabilities 
totaling $5,917,651. Total assets after 
deduction of depletion and deprecia- 
tion reserves, were carried at $31,- 
281,016 at the end of last year. Its 
funded debt amounted to $6,372,000. 


assets 


New McColl Director Chosen 

MONTREAL—W. G. Mitchell has 
been elected a director of McColl Fron- 
tenae Oil Co. to fill a vacaney on the 
board. John Irwin, president, an- 
nounced at the annual meeting that 
an increase in the company’s dividend 
rate was unlikely 
pany would be 
take 
equipment by 
liquid position. 


because the com- 
able at this time to 
expenditures for new 
conserving its 


care of 
strong 


Final Dividends Declared 

NEW YORK, May 13.—-Final divid 
ends have been declared by the Royal 
Dutch Co., Shell Transport & Trad- 
ing Co., and Burmah Oil Co. Royal 
Duteh is paying 6 per cent for 1932, 
the same as in 1931. Shell's rate is un- 
changed at 735 per cent. Burmah has 
declared 15 per cent, a 
1931. 


against 20 per 


eent in 


Ohio OIL Reports Loss 


CLEVELAND, May 1 Ohio Oil Ce 
ad a net loss of $1,418,245 the f 
quarter of 1935, ‘compared with net 
profit of $1,656,106. These sums are 
fter expenses, taxes and reserves, but 
hetore dividends on the preferred stock. 


QChio’s current assets 


Mareh 31, 19538, 
amounted to $29,377,210, including $1,- 


=60,860 cash, and current liabilities to 


oreo 
2,lo4d 


J1S0. 


New York Bonds 


Week Ending May 13 


High Low Last Change 





103 10234 1023% 0 
101 101 +1 
x4 Q? Q21 | 
1) RA NS lq 3 t 
102 101 102 '5 0 
afy Sc 102 101 102% 5 
f ¢ f.6s 3¢ 35 36 2% 
1 S SI I} 
SI S1 2 
: 763, 71% 7614 +44 
ie f Calif. 6s 28 2¢ 28 ' t 
Richfiel Oil of Ca ¢ 
ctfs 2 25 261% V4 
Shell Ur Oil 5s 1 74 7714 2 
Shell Ur Oil 5s wow 0 73% 79% 5 
Sinclair ¢ Oil 7s 8 163, ys 1s 
Sinlair ¢ Oil ¢ s 141 37% $ , 
Sinclair P re 103 101 103 2 
Skelly Oil 5 }9s 76 71 76% +5 
S. O. N. J. 5s 10414 1021! 10414 2% 
S. O. N. Y. 414s 961 )31 9615 3% 
Union Oil of Calif. 6s A.. 10244 102. 10249 +134 
Calif. 5s C 1003 D3, 193, 0 
Calif. 5s w.w SE 3 861 2% 
nlan6s...... 23 21 22% +214 








THE 
OIL INDUSTRY 
EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, twelve years 
experience in the petroleum industry, in charge 
of sales and operations, desires position as assist- 
ant to executive or manager of small independ- 
ent company. Address Box 989. 


SALES ENGINEER-—FExecutive, 30, married, 
graduate eastern university chemical engineer- 
ing degree, desires sales training or sales pro- 
motional work, has had refinery development 
and research engineering experience, also mana- 
gerial and sales engineering experience with ma- 
jor oil company. Capable of taking charge of 
service station sales promotional work Well 
acquainted eastern seaboard. Address Box 987. 


Situations Open 





SALESMAN WANTED 
by Pennsylvania refinery to secure branded 
motor oil distribution through Ohio job- 
bers and dealers. Write full details in- 
previous 
positions held, salary expected. 


cluding experience, references, 





Address Box 988 








Professional Services 





OCTANE 
Rating Tests on Motor Fuel 
Standard Methods and Equipment 
Employed 
rHE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Established since 1903. 








L. G. Huntley J. R 

William J. Millard 

HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 

PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Wylie, Jr. 


Grant Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-At-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 


Continental Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 








ANTI KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Terrace 3-4020 








Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care ot 
National Petroleum News, 1213 
West 3rd Street. Cleveland 
Ohio, unless otherwise specified 




















Transactions in Oil Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 














‘Div. Last Transactions Week Ended May 13 
1932 1933 Listed Par Rate Div. Sales Week’s 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
22% 12 38 18% 922,070 N.P. Pg gS: oe a 50cQ Apr. 29, 33 36,700 ¥*3814 31% 3434 +24 
146% 6% 16 6% 2,240,000 $25 Associated Oil Co........ccceece y 25cQ Mar. 31, 33 190 15 ri 15 + 3% 
21% 8% 21 12% 2,696,652 25 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25cQ Mar. 15, 33 105,600 *21 18 20% +2 
7 3% 6% 3 2,258,779 5 ATORGEI SSOTB. 5 oso o.5.00:6:6:6.6.8:50:0 asain May 11, 31 79,000 *614 5% 6% + &% 
12% 9 12 10 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... eee _~evnareuwened 100 5\% 5% 5% —5 
9 4 9% § 14,218,835 -N.P. Consolidated Oe TR es ae ecans ey Ss Se 172,100 #914 75% 8% + % 
101 79 «100% 95% 136,012 $100 Pane Gusta xa wig Suiee Sik en es $2Q Feb. 15, 33 100 98lk 98l4 984% +1 
9% 3% 12% 4% 4,722,432 N.P. Ceniecand Lo ae eaees Baas  @salawameartetas 229,700 *12% 10 12 +1 
15% 4% 12% 4% 413,333 N.P. General Asphalt Co... ..00%s0000' ek June 15, 32 18,600 *1234 10 124% +4+1% 
28% 8% 223% 8% 95,841 $100 Houston Oil Co..............-. ee © aeamaanae 20100 *223% 18% #2 +41% 
5% 1% 4% 1% 678,234 25 Re A ee a err ee 12,100 4% 3% 444 
2% 1 2% 1% 1,207,082 10 iadtan Reining Co... ..0.0ccesces See Dec. 15, 20 1,900 *24 1% 2%+ % 
‘_ % 2 5 1,309,060 N.P. Louisiana Oil Ref’g. Corp........ SiS NET HI 2'500 2 15% in + & 
18 3 Z 3 Pe $100 oP EP OO eee eoee meay 86,352 2s... ass take wa acer ove 
1 3 1% \y, 30,000 N.P. aracaibo Oil Exploration Co. See #~«ceamamaecen 900 1% 7 1% 
6s” so” 55 : 55 : 449,083 $100 Mexican Petroleum Co.......... pas ; oe S| ere 7 we : én “ m 
8% 3% 9% 3% 1,857,912 N.P. Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. . mas Feb. 16, 31 44,200 #914 73% 9 + & 
11 5 10% 4%4 6,548,052 N.P. OE BS ee ere ary Dec. 15, 32 130,700 *1014 834 10% +41 
14 6 12% 12 1,000,000 $5 aie A American Pet. & Transp. Co. oe Bier. 45,35 cases ae ; es a 
144% 7% 12% 11% 2,474,886 5 B BON-VOting. ...ccccee ekceie ae ae: Se Sora ‘ eas ae 
%& «1% O& 199370 NP. Panhandle Prod. & Kef’g. Co. NAA EY 9,700 #4 3; % in + 
14 3% #7 534 25,666 $100 SS Sete July 2, 23 10 6 6 6 —1 
74 3 9 45% 2,236,944 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... sales June 1, 31 13,200 *9 734 8% + 
8% 2 ye 4% 4,433,801 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... aie jan. , 2, 51 130,000 *11% 91% 11 +1 
% 6UMKCUCSHCSC<i‘iKC*«‘«iSi BAA $25 Pierce Oil Corp..............00. sane: || epee 14,300 af i “y+ 
9 3% 8% 3% 150,000 100 eR as a oa ais oa sve sine cats ace Feb. 1, 22 1,500 *8 36 7 8% + % 
15 ye 1% 54 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.......... sla a Feb. 16, 31 14,100 *114 1 Wie + 3 
1298 84 914 6% 1,050,000 $5 fel RL” ee 25cQ Mar. 31, 33 9,200 94 8% 8% — k& 
9% 3% 8% 5% 2,441,432 25 Presce 00 & (506 00, . o664.406.06% ere Mar. 31, 31 600 *8 74 856 8% + 3% 
12% 5% 13 7 4,050,000 25 Praine Fipe Line Co,......00000 July 1, 31 1,300 *13 11% 13 + 3% 
1% \ 1% \y 749,017 50 oe & Refiners Corp....... Sept.15, 23 15,800 *1 34 34 I~ + % 
9%, 1 8 3 28,310 BO MUS ie laren ahacpraicies rin eres May 4, 25 420 *g 6 8 cos 4 
6% 2% S% 24% 2,038,370 N.P. Pure © Ol RBG; KiMeiheiaomie ss eerkecam aa,s Sept. 1, 30 70,500 i 53 6% +1% 
80 50 62 30 180,000 $100 eA Ce Aree 50cQ Apr. 1, 33 420 49 43 49 +. 5 
1% \y 54 \% 2,126,250 N.P Richfield Oil Co. (California). Ree Sept. 1, 30 4,100 4 % ae ae 
23% 12% 26% 17% 433,814 $13.40 Royal Dutch Co. (N. Y. shares). 80 Aug. 5, 32 3,800 53% 23% 244% —1% 
20% 68% 29% 15 1244383 N.P. Seaboard Oil Co. of Del.. wo. tt10cO Mar. 15, 33 27'300 #29 2514 28 1i2 
163% g 18 11% 57,192 L2 Shell Transport & Trading Co.. 53c i) ak’ ee 7 rr tie ; Re Paeaien 
834 2% 73% 4 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp.......ccce- ree June 30, 30 47,000 74% 6 7 — & 
65% 18 4644 28% 400,000 $100 Rb REE asus We a's, ia 575) vin sioie eles ee July 1, 31 1,700 *464% 42 46 + 31% 
7% 3% 9% 4% 500,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co............ 25cQ Jan. 16, 33 12,200 *914 7% 9 + 1% 
5% Cle COSKO3 1,000,000 25 BUG SE OO ack cn casos sass Sols Dec. 15, 30 6,200 *5 14 434 53% + %& 
33% 12 33 22 120,000 100 ROME er iene snes coace May 1, 3l 900 33 3114 33 
12% 5y% oll 6 31,693,086 25 Socony Vacuum Corp........... 10cQ Mar. 15, 33 195,400 103% 9% 10 + ¥% 
100% 81 101 92% 764,925 100 SO. Beport Corp, pid... ....s5s $2.50S.A. Dec. 31, 32 1,000 98 961 98 +. 2 
31% 15% 31% 19% © 13,102,900 N.P. Bs Wy AEMMIOTOIR ig vc sit.ns.c visors ve 50cQ Mar. 15, 33 95,400 3134 28% 314% +1% 
16% 7 17% 12% 320,000 has ee <--> gpenengnenneneen ee Mar. 16, 31 1500 17 16 i ae EG 
37%] «197 3554 223% 25,740,965 £9 S. ; New Jemes...csccccvcecwes 25cQ Mar. 15, 33 141,600 #3554 33 35 + % 
397, 24% 383% 35 1,590,406 N.P. DRO MPEG. oc Seba ns eG Meneeds 25cQ Mar. 15, 33 700 38% 37 3834 0 
92° 68 98 89 100,000 $100 SR ale OTR NOR Se $1.50Q Mar. 1, 33 110 94146 «493% 4#894% +2% 
2 ly 234 8 776,979 N.P. Superic CAL MAME GNisetcceows came _tmiparoeediun 75,100 ¥*2 34 13% 2% +1 
18% 9% 173¢ 108%  9,851.236 $25 The Texas Corp.........+.000. 25¢Q Apr. 1, 33 79900 *1734 = 16 17% + % 
4 1h 2% 1% 930,507 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil ee pave Dec. 31, 29 8,500 *2 1% 2% 2% + & 
5 &% 2 5% 3 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... Feb. 16, 31 27,900 KS 45% 54% + 
60 20 444g 23% 695,503 $100 BNE ConA hb eieke pane Jan. 3,33 900 37 3414 36% + % 
10 5 12 9% 2,191,954 N.P. TiGe Water Oil COi.cccccsccvcss : Dec. 31, 32 200 *12 1134 12 + 234 
62 30 60 45 199,446 $100 ROR RE is Io fetes cin a aves lela iales ed $1.25Q Feb. 15, 33 300 *5614 56 56% +1 
15% 8 14 8% 4,386,070 25 Union Oil Co. California........ 25cQ May 10, 33 22,800 1334 12% 13% + 
19% 1134 173 10% 1,254,048 N.P. nion: 2 ant Cal CO. s5scdc cies. 35cQ Mar. 1, 33 1,800 *17% 16 17% + % 
2% lg 144 54 769,531 N.P. Werner Ouinien CO... ocscicce ces . July 3, 30 3'900 1% 1% 1% 4+ % 
84% 23% 4% «2 431,427 N.P. H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co....... May 10, 28 7,600 436 35% 4% M4 
*New high. tNew low. ttAlso extra—Seaboard 10c. 
Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb Market 
Div. Last Transactions ‘Week Ended May 13 
1932 1933 Shares Par Rate Div. Sales Week’s 
High Low High Low Issued Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
7 é 6 40,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co...........-- Oct. 15, 30 200 7 6% 7 + 1 
35 1744 30 25 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... 5cQ Mar. 15, 33 a ; i ee eens ae 
90 53 95 71 120,000 25 Chesebrough ee @ rare TT$1Q Mar 31, 33 350 KOS 92 3146 —1% 
3% 134 64 2% 5,977,873 N.P. Creole Petroleum Co........ i Sree 11,500 57 51g S% + &% 
35 18 2844 20 50,000 $100 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q May 1,33 .ccsicve Lae A ee 5 ails 
55. 355% «59% 40 2,974,645 25 Humble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 50cQ Apr. 1, 33 15,400  *59 551% 594% +24 
10% 6% 10% 6% 26,742,792 NP. Imperial Oil Corp. coup......... 12%cQ Mar. 1, 33 7,700 ¥*10! 9% 1014 0 
104g 6% 9% SS Sg EE N.P. OO. TORN nis 5.5 0/500 s 12 %cQ Mar. 1, 33 1,100 9% 94 9% - & 
7% 234 51 3% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line "Saas riagee ttl0c S.A Nov. 15, 32 $00 5% 456 5% + % 
12% «8 1334 8% 14,247,088 N.P. International Petroleum Co...... 25cQ Mar. 15, 33 18.800 1334 12% 133% % 
10% 6 5 54 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co.....cccccecs eta Dec. 15, 32 00 S 7 8 + 1 
6 2% 334 3 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 15cS.A Apr. 15, 33 100 3 3 3 0 
5% 34 5% 4% 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... 25cS.A gan. . 2, 33 ; 2 
79 60 76 70% 580,749 M00: “Qhin Oil Ceoetd. « <cascccswsscs $1.50Q Mar. 15, 33 100 75 75 75 1 
10 184 2 1\% 400,000 25 PenO Ries. Fuel Co.cc cccccecccs sfoiase May 25, 32 ee ay ee ‘ 
10 334 4 234 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 10cQ Mar. 1, 33 00 + 3 4 - 
164% 9% 16 11 1,200,000 25 Boutn Penk Oi Cosco ccccice ees 25cQ Mar. 31, 33 1,500 l¢ 1414 1534 - \% 
37 27 33 24% 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1Q Asr: .1, 33 eo se - 
254% 13% 26% 17 16,908,543 25 es Ao CMGI Rs 5a «ac wn. 04 bo e.a0 00 25cQ Mar 15, 33 36,700 261 24% 26 1% 
b% 8% 143% 8% 2,606,983 10 Se ea 1 nn ame 25cQ Mar. 31, 33 3,100 *143 1234 14% - k 
19 10% 13% ll 190,822 25 5. Se PUMUMABEER «0 0-0:0:6.0.0.6-0:6 0:0 00 25cQ Mar. 20, 33 $00 13% 13% 13% 0 
30% 15% 21 15% 752,465 25 of, Or ea en renters Jan. 3, 33 1,350 19 1714 18% +1 
87 75 85 60 120,000 100 Oe nC: ree cae $1.25Q Apr. 15, 33 20 70 70 70 +10 
2 1% 1% 1 34,158 25 Swan Finch Oil Corp... <<esase - Jan. 15, 32 100 1} 1% 1} 0 
*New high. tNew low. ttAlso extra—Chesebrough 50c. Indiana P. L. Se. 
General Asphalt Has Loss sales in the period ended this year Co. and Houston Pipe Line Co. report 
PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—-General Were $6,360,295, compared with $8,- consolidated net loss of $355,294 af- 
- reo s arliar Tri j 
Asphalt reports net loss $651,937 885,629 in the earlier period. ter all expenses, taxes, interest and re- 
in the 12 months ended March 31, - serves, for the first quarter of 19353, 
1933, compared with net loss of $7174 Houston Reports Loss compared with net profit of $20,146 


in the preceding 12 months. Gross 


154 


NEW YORK, May 11.—Houston Oil 


for the first quarter of 1932. 
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Transactions Week Ended May 13 
1932 1933 Par Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change This index is published as a convenience to the 
34 ly 3% 3 N.P. ‘Mecats can Maracaibo.. 2.200 % Ss 84 0 reader. Every care is taken to make it accu- 
334 $f 2 1% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas.... 500 1% i 15¢ Lg rate, but National Petroleum News assumes 
3 34 \ 2 1 N.P. Se Sar re 7,000 1% 1% 1% lg *Biliey ad 
554 114 314 ) $10 a we 300 25% 212 25, i no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
\4 le ae N.P. a Le » be aE e en icy ati rence a aed ‘ : 
% lg 2 34 $50 oa. Serer 100 134 134 134 V4 Alox Chemical Corp ‘ 102 
934 634 916 61 N.P. British. ee Oil coup. 400 *9 16 93% 914 lo Amerada Petroleum Corp 145 
34 4 1 \4 $\% Carib Syndicate....... 1,200 34 54 4 le American Can Co re 14-15 
67% 1% 3146 2 N.P. Cities Service......... 68,300 2% 216 234 lg Anderson-Prichard Refg. Corp 16 
53% 10 1745 1015 $100 do pfd.. 2,700 143% 125 14 0 
414 1 2% l 10 do pref. B. 500 *214 1% 2% 114 
45 a 13 5 100 do pref. BB 50 12 12 12 V4 Barnsdal ‘ 5 
1% \y 1% 14 N.P Colon Oil Corp...... 3 2,800 34 4 1 0 Battenfeld | Cory 10 
2% le 1% & «ON«~P. Columbia Oil & Gas vtec. 400 1% 1 11 l¢ Bradford-Pe f gC 133 
te ~ 14 1 $1 Consolidated Royalty.. =e arate bates aad ia Ralph N. Brod Beak eas t : ll 
2% 14 414 14% N.P. GOSGCR Ges as ssc wdnn 900 *414¢ 2% 314 14 Buffalo Meter C ‘ ea ow Bag 
8 1% 81, 3 $100 eS ae 100 ¥*8 16 84 814 2 | Butler Manufacturing Co ee .. 102 
: ly 34 % N.~.P. Crown Central Pet.... 1,200 54 lo 5¢ 0 | 
7\ 14% 3% =2% N.<P. Darby Petroleum..... 100 336 3 33% 34 
3 1 2 % N.P. Derby Oil & Refg.. 400 1% 15% 1% Le C: arter Ce mpany, L. O...... 104 
24% 10% 25% 25 N.P Cn SNES oa baw crh alsa , . ee : Ci 2. Ras A x ee : . 147 
4434 23 447, 24 $25 Gulf Oil Corp. Roaw as aa 22,900 ¥447¢ 39 5¢ 42! 13% Citie Serv a ee ata‘ . 123 
5 { z 14 N.P Indian Ter. Illg. Oil A 100 *2 2 y ‘4 | Classifie Advertising...... medals : 153 
414 1% 114 14% N.P. i ee ees a Continer ni og Rrdte' é 13~94-95-~96 
A Ys 1g vs $5 Intercontinental Pet... ; ne Ci nti nental Oil Co.... . Third Cover 
1 &% 1 % N.P. Kirby Petroleum... 500 54 58 8 14 Ci l Resa 149 
3 ly 34 1g $25 Leonard Oil Dev.... 3,000 *3, 1 > Le Cc ling & Gas e € 12 
3% V% 314 14 N.P Lion OW Rete... 2... . ‘ie Cy -C 75 
1] 3 36 7% 43, N.P. Lone Star Gas..... 6,100 734 7% 7 Mg 
yy ys ; ; $1 Magdalena Syndicate 
8 334 6% 4 N.P. Margay Oil Co....... ; Deep Rock Oil ¢ 46-47 
33% 1% 5 2 N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil...... 200 5 41 41, Ll¢ yes s & Che I l 
2 lo 354 1 N.P. Michigan Gas & Oil.... 6,500 K35¢ 3 3 4 
1% lo 1\& 5 N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtec. 400 l l 1 0 
5% \4 58 yz N.P. RS. a ae eee 600 * 54 ls 5% + k Ethyl Gasoline ¢ 
¥% M4 56 4 $1 Mountain & Gulf , 100 38 a 3% 0 
434 21% 43 216 10 Mountain Producers... 2,400 4 33, 4 t 14 
145g 8 141, 10 N.P. National Fuel Gas 3,000 *1416 1254 13°, +t %& First National Bank & Trust 49 
% 36 134 14 $5 New Bradford Oil 100 1% 1% 14 0 
11% 54 lly 1g N.P. North Central Texas Wak : 
34 is Wa vy «ON.P. North European. y 800 14 \ M4 0 Gas & Oil Lock Cory 57-58-59-60—-104—132-150 
5 2 514 3 WLP. Oil Stocks Ltd. A 100 #514 4 514 V4 ( eral Electric ¢ 151 
8 3 5% 3 N.P. Pacific Western. 400 KS 1, 454 5% 25% Globe Oil & Refit ( 
58 vs 54 i N.P. Pantepec of nezuela 700 1 34 0 Goodye Tire & R | 
56 vs .. N.P Producers R ; Gousha (€ H. M I ( 
603, 40 40! 21 $100 Pure Oil 8% 70 301g 2934 29 0 G Re i § 144 
l 16 ; N.P. Red Bank . 
le ys 14 4 N.P Reiter Foste 100 14 14 \4 0 
1 1g %, 4 $25 Richfiel d_ Oil | 100 1 ‘ i H B S 
1% 4g 4% 5 N.P R Refini 100 416 $14 $14 ,|H e Oil & Re ( 142 
V4, ly ; $10 Royalty Corp. O I 3 
21 56 114 4% N.P Ryan Powe | 
8 1 yo B $10 Salt Creek Con ae | 
5% 2% 47% 314, 10 Salt Creek Prod 2,500 $ $34 4 0 I 1 Lu Cory 113 
me 334 5% 25 Shrev. El Dora P.] 300 *3 3 3 3 
5 2% 5 34% «ON.~.P. Southland R 400 5 456 $ 0 
5 VA , 14 $5 Sunray O 4.300 ‘ ; 4 J e-( and ¢ 0-81 
101% 416 & 34 6144 N.P Tex O1& L 100 R3¢ 8 84 lg 
+4 y % ly $5 Venezuela Pets 1.000 ’ 55 le 0 
2% 1% 3 1\6 l Woodley Petr 200 156 154 1 5¢ 0 Kellogg ¢ M. W 110 
13% 14 1 ly N.P Y Oil & G Ke «3 145 
*New high. tNew low 
Le ider Ir I ( 
Te¢ k-Arr ( t 
® a McD iM ( as $ 
Oil Dividends New York Curb Bonds (vient : 
Mid-¢ 4 ( t 
Declared Last Week Week Ending May 13 M I S ( 
Siete oft High Low Last Change NF | I 
Company and Period Amount Payable Record ( C 0 3414 315 3414 114 2 t ( ( 14 
— — ie 2 & tl P M | I ( 
- ( Serv 5 ‘ : 34 30 325 o 
Atlantic Refining C 25c Jane 18 May 22 ( « Serv. G. = ia "42 <3 481 a Eas Nat I ps ¢ 
Northern Pipe Line s.a... 25¢ July 1 June 9 Cc S G. P. 6s °43 63 61 621 1 Nat Ret a ‘ 68 
( Oil 5 %s 737... . Wu 98% 98 +1 Ney Meter ¢ ; , 
G O 37 100 IO +21 
G QO "47 9514 2 5 +2 O , 
e,¢e ’ ‘ 22 aa’ ) ( 
Awaiting Payment Indep. Oil 6s 739 32, 3h ot + ‘ 
S O 39 . 02 001 0 } 
May 13, 1933 Tide Water 5s °79 S414 5016 53 ets 
— ——— —— — — a : P r ¢ 141 
Stock of P P ( ) 
Company and Period Amount Payable Record 
Buckeye Pipe Line ae Sc) «June 15. May 31 Pittsb h S k Exch R M Co. | 
Consolidated Oil pfd. q..$2 May 15 May 1 ittsourgh toc xchange 7 
Indiana Pipe Line 7 15 May 15 Apr. 28 
Met ( ee mntenac q..... 15 June l= =May 15 Transactions Week Ended May 12, 1933 
ne California q 25 June 15 May 15 - Oil ¢ 100-101 
S. O. Indiana q.. . scat J re 15 May 15 ae "he i. 
S.O. Nebraska q.......25 June 20 May 27 Change 
S. O. phy Jersey 8.a.... . 50¢ June 15 May 16 Sales High Low Last Week | Taylor I ee rs 102 
BIIRIUNE hs ou. 6 cn tcracin des 25¢ June 15 May 25 Sa: re a ee ee eres Tok Oil Tank & Pump ¢ 13 
do pid. meee) Cok), June 1 May 10 a ise <1) 1 1 , Trus Steel ¢ 149 
Tide W pees Gil ‘pfd..q..:$1.25 May 15 Apr. 20 Ark ae cae 110 + , ; a 
Union Tank Carq...... 30¢ Junel = May 15 4col. Gas & Elec.. 2,015 18 158% 173% Universal OF Py ( 119 
Dev in O 100 8 0 
‘a tI » Star Gas 12,501 8 lg 7% 2 
Paid Last Week t 6 | nv Vickers Petroleum (¢ 67 
f Mes 672 70 71 +1 eager cay sp 4 
“Date Plymouth Oil 100 ) } 9 \4 Viking Pump Co.......... 156 
Company and Period Amount Paid tStand. Oil of N. J. 136 35 34% 3414 ‘2 
a en 6E§s«“ at, Po, ewe... 0995 6h. Gd, Ge OG Wine Hittin ene 7 o 
Union Oil q.....ccccees meee May 10 tPayable in new preferred stock. {Unlisted Wheaton Brass W orks, 1h | een areas AP, 
White Eagle Oil & Refining Co Sere ee . 107 
Winkler-Koch Engir easier Ca. Wakao 76 
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TPYELE story goes that a certain son of Ttaly 


operated a fruit stand on a busy corner 


of a large Eastern city. Through hard .. but that is not the moral we are attempting 
work and initiative he built’ up a thriving to point out. 

business. After the principle has proved itself so un- 
Another son of Italy, noting the success of | questionably sound . . after the pump has 
the particularly ambitious huckster, decided — established itself as the outstanding leader 
that the opposite street corner should provide — in its field . . there are those who now ery 
a fertile market for another fruit) peddler. lustily .. “Me Too.’’ 

Accordingly, he set himself When considering the pur- 


up in business. , . : 
I < chase of pumps it will be well 


: : : to remember that the Origi- 
Phe first Italian continued : j ate * 
: ‘ nal and Genuine Viking Ro- 
to ery his wares with all the e ; 
ee tary Pump is still to be 
enthusiasm and appeal that a ee ee 
° ° preferred to the “Me Too 
had resulted in his success. é K hil ; 
> variely,. for white others 
After each loud and clear ; - pital heed 
may copy our principle it is a 
sales talk on the sweetness wim » I I f 
ees wl e : question as to whether or not 
of his fruit)... the competitor 

: they have been so successful 
on the opposite corner would spe we hei : : 
on ; in their manufacturing 
merely cry .. ‘*Me Too.”’ Rigeays a 
methods and their research 


facilities. Viking still offers 





Phe Viking Pump Company : <P 
; the most in efficiency, 


has spent nearly a quarter of Study The : ; 
: i " : : trouble-free service and long 
a century ane many 1oOu- fe PY ; > on 1 
: ns Viking Patented Principle _ |ife at the least in price. 
sands of dollars pioneering, 
a a 1 Rotor and idler mesh, forming 
developing, advertising and barrier between ports. 2-——Idler drawing 
. sn +, away, creating suction and opening to be Before you invest in pumping 
selling the \ g ** Two Mov- seagate 
~~ t Pe ; ri filled — a _ —— —— equipment it will pay you to 
; ». 39 ri +7 » y » é = teeth completely filled. 
ing irts rinciple. re rotor and idler tee I y : er » Wiki , 
al . ‘ I : 4—Idler and rotor teeth mesh again, investigate Viking . . the 
business has been successful forcing liquid out. original and Genuine. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


CHICAGO, IIl., 549 W. Washington St.; CLEVELAND, O., Marshall Bldg., 11 Public Square; DETROIT, MICH., Hamilton 
Ave. & W. Grand Blvd.: LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2036 So. Santa Fe Avenue; MILWAUKEE, WISC., 2310 West Vliet Street; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 5134 Lyndale Avenue, So.; NEW YORK, N. Y., 342 Madison Avenue; TULSA, OKLA., 1424 
So. Boston Avenue. 
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